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from mine to consumer 
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Foremost in mining, smelting, refining and 
fabricating copper is Anaconda, an inte- 
grated organization with a century-long 
background of metallurgical experience. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company and subsidiaries, 
owned by approximately 109,000 stockholders, operates in 24 
states and in foreign countries. Products made by the follow 
ing companies aid in making the American standard of living 
what it is today. 


The American Brass Company fabricates non-rusting 
building products which give lasting value to America’s 
homes, with reduced maintenance costs for their owners. It 
is industry's principal source of supply for copper and copper 
alloys in all commercial forms. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company manufactures copper 
wires, cables and accessories for every electrical requirement 
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r g and Refining Company, Pigment 
Division, produces and sells the whitest and brightest white 
lead commercially obtainabic. 

a da Sales Company furnishes copper, zinc, lead and 
other metals to industry. A9266-A 














Aerial view of Anaconda 
eduction Works, Anaconda, Mont. 
The stack in the background 
is the world’s largest 





A TRIBUTE to those 


prospectors who discovered 
the hidden wealth of the West 





>HEY WERE FREE MEN ina free coun- 

try. Hard-bitten, yes, making their own 

way in the world...not waiting for op- 
portunity, but continually heartened by hope 
that ‘‘pay dirt’’ lay over the hill. There were 
many whose efforts were fruitless, but there 
were others who found what they sought... 
first gold and silver, then copper...in the wild 
region where the city of Butte now stands. A 
tribute, then, to those whose faith was re- 
warded—tothose who charted a treasure of cop- 
per of incalculable worth to America’s future. 
Here in the United States... where others 
marvel at our wealth and leisure time; at our 
automobiles, radios, telephones and our pro- 
fusion of electrical servants... right here we 
have used, during the past 25 years, nearly 
12 times as much copper per capita as the 
average for all the rest of the world, and 
almost twice as much per capita as the next two 


leading industrialized nations. It was fortunate 
that the great Butte mines of Anaconda had 
started production but shortly before the first 
central power station went into operation in 
1882. Without the abundance of copper from 
these newly-found mines, electricity’s growth 
and the progress of civilization would have 
been immeasurably retarded. 

So it was that American enterprise and ini- 
tiative, first in prospecting the untamed West, 
then in establishing the modern copper indus- 
try, served so timely and so well the swift 
progress of America. And to devote their 
boundless energy and capital to the develop- 
ment of mines, smelters, refineries and fabri- 
cating plants—to undertake that risk, men 
needed a vision of the future, a faith in “‘to- 
morrow.”’ Because of their foresight, copper, 
the metal of the Ancients, is fulfilling its des- 
tiny as the metal of Progress. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York City 
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service based on forty-one years of commercial 
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collection and financing problems. Mill Owners 
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contacts and varied services. 


SHAPIRO BROS. 


1441 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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SECURITY CHARTS 


HESE folios, published 
monthly, provide the 
investor with a broad 18 
months’ up-to-date trend 
picture of Weekly Price 
and Volumes, Earnings 
and Dividends on uniform 

ratio scales for 201 listed 

stocks. Support points, resistance levels, vola- 

tile versus stable patterns, earnings price 
relationships, dividend coverage are all seen 
ata glance. Tables of data, and transparent 
“worksheet"’ for comparing relative market 





action, nee and yield, rulers are also 

included 

Single copies $3 — 63rd , monthly edition now 
ready. Three 





0, 
a copy of Cycle Charts. 


252 Cycle Charts 


Depicts the 18-year record of 
the vagaries of Annual Price, 
Earnings and Dividend Trends 
through the business cycles 
since 1921 to date. The 
graphs of 252 listed stocks are 
shown in this convenient, com- 
pact 64-page folio. Vividly 

portrays cyclical, growth, de- 
fensive and counter-to-the-trend stocks. 


Single copies $3 
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INCORPORATED 


BANK PORTFOLIO CONSULTANTS 


The Bondex Foundation for Successful 
Portfolio Management is based upon: 


A sound and proven classification of 
Bonds into 43 different Bond Markets. 


An original method of economic trend 
study that has successfully anticipated 
market action in the past. 


Organization of material submitted to 
clients that provides easy guidance to 
correct investment decisions. 


ONE EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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Have You Seen?— 
The BUSINESS ECONOGRAPH 


ALL —to whom time is at a premium 


—whose activities demand pre- 
cise, timely and comprehensive 
knowledge of what business is 
actually doing 

find this effective presentation of the 


major factors very usable and conveni- 
ent. 


The two-page weekly resume (figures 
only) is a service in itself. This, how- 
ever, is only introductory to the 24-page 
charted section issued monthly and an 
extensive reference supplement. 


at $75.00 complete 


the value is exceptional 
Inquiries invited from responsible, in- 
terested concerns and individuals. 


Published by 
The Econograph Corporation 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 
AShland 4-3593 











With the exception of wage rates, taxes and some aspects of 
the banking situation, the statistical position of the country, 
judged by the normal sequence of the business cycle, is one from 
which further recovery is the logical expectation. 
we are in a recession which may be of considerable intensity. In 
the long run, the return of enough investment confidence to pro- 
mote a satisfactory degree of recovery depends primarily on how 
soon a beginning can be made on reducing the national debt. 


But actually 

















trends were all that had to be consid- 

ered, there could be little doubt of the 

outlook for 1939. It would unques- 
tionably be one of the most favorable in 
the history of the country. Short-term 
interest rates are low and declining. In 
December commercial paper rates reached 
the lowest level in the history of the *oun- 
try. So also in November were rates 
charged customers by banks in twenty- 
seven Southern and Western cities, and at 
some time during the year new all-time 
low records were established by rates 
charged customers by banks in New York 
City and in eight other Northern and 
Eastern cities. In December the demand 
for short-term Treasury bills was so great 
that the Treasury was‘able to sell them 
at prices yielding investors a negative re- 
turn to maturity. 

In the market for longer-term funds 
similar conditions prevail. The average 
net yield on longer-term government se- 
curities has probably dropped below the 
all-time low record of January, 1937. The 
average net yield on higher grade public 
utility bonds has declined with only minor 
interruptions since March, 1937; it is now 
at the lowest level in history. 

This unprecedented ease in the money 
market reflects of course the outstanding 
feature of economic conditions under the 
New Deal, namely, the lack of investment 
confidence which has retarded the employ- 
ment of funds in private business enter- 
prise. In spite of the business recoveries 
of 1932-37 and the second half of 1938, 
the volume of idle funds is now approx- 
imately the largest in the history of the 
country. One measure of the extent of 
this condition is the ratio of total bank 
deposits to total loans and investments; 


T strictly economic and _ statistical 


. 


Table I gives the record for all banks 
since 1929. 

Table I, however, gives a very modest 
survey of the extent of idle funds, because 
included in investments is a huge volume 
of money invested at extremely low yields 
which would have gone into private busi- 
ness undertakings if there had been a rea- 
sonable degree of business and investment 


TABLE I. ALL BANKS IN THE U. S. 


Loans and 
Deposits Investments 
(Millions). (Millions). Ratio, 


Dec. 31 $55,289 $58,417 0.95 

. 31, 53, 56,209 0.94 
Dec. 31, 45,821 49,704 0.92 
Dec. 3 41,643 44.946 0.93 
June 30, 998 40,076 0.95 
Dec. 30 38,505 40,319 0.96 
June 30 41,870 42,502 0.99 
Dec. 31, 44,770 43,458 1.03 
June 29, 45,766 44,416 1.03 
Dec. 31, 964 45,715 1.07 
June 30, 51,335 48,458 1.06 
Dec. 31 53,701 49,524 1.08 
Mar. 31, 577 49,138 1.07 
June 30, 53,287 49,696 1.07 
Dec. 440 48,566 1.08 
Mar. 7, 51,703 48,319 1.07 
June 30, 52,195 47,381 1.10 
Sept. 28, 52,611 48,304 1.09 





Sources: Federal Reserve Bulletin and Federal R 

serve Annual Report for 1937. 

confidence. On Dec. 29, 1929, the ratio of 
deposits in all banks to total loans only 
(Table Il) was 1.32; on Sept. 28, 1938, 
it was 2.49. Though no one presumably 
would want to go back to the situation re- 
flected in the ratio of deposits to loans in 
1929, when the volume of banking funds 
invested in stock market loans was exces- 
Sive, it is equally discouraging to observe 
the swing to the other extreme of deficient 
lending whereby the intricate and highly 
efficient machinery for the supply of bank 
credit to private industry appears increas- 
ingly to have fallen into disuse. This con- 
dition is observable also in the statistics 
on commercial paper and bankers’ ac- 
ceptances outstanding. Whatever may 
have been the sins of bankers in the gay 
Twenties, they developed at great effort 
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and expense a highly efficient means of 

| providing short-term loans to industry 

' through bankers’ acceptances. In Decem- 

ber, 1938, the volume of dollar acceptances 

Outstanding, seasonally adjusted, was the 

' lowest in more than a decade. 

TABLE ll. ALL BANKS IN THE VU. S. 

d Deposits 

(Millions). (adtitions). Ratio. 
$41,918 


me, BOGO.......... $55, 1.32 
Dec. 31, 1930....... 53,039 35 1.39 
Dec. 31, CF Sa 45,821 31,305 1.46 
Dec. 31, 1932...... 41,643 x 1.60 
me, 2060.......... 37, 1.71 
oa 200S....... 38,505 21,977 1.75 
une 30, 1934.......... 41,870 21,278 1.97 
Dec. 31, 1934....... 44,770 20,473 2.19 
me, AOD... .....-. 5,7 20, 2.26 

‘ OO) 20,329 2.41 
_ 30, 1,335 20,679 2.48 
SS. Se 53,701 21,449 2.50 
Ses et, 1937.......... 52,577 21,790 2.41 
June 30, 1938...... 52,195 21,130 2.47 
i a 2,440 22,198 2.36 
a ae 51,703 21,779 2.37 
June 30, 1938. 52,195 21,130 2.47 
Sept. 26, 1938.......... 52,611 21,089 2.49 


Sources: Federal Reserve Bulietin ana Federal! Re- 
serve Annual Report for 1937. 

In an address before the New York 
Chapter of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation George H. Houston said! that a 
large majority of persons to whom ques- 
tionnaires were sent by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers indicated that 
they had funds to invest, but were re- 
luctant to buy new securities in private 
corporations because of the remote pros- 
pect of adequate profit under taxation and 
restrictive legislation, Of those who an- 
Swered the questionnaires, Mr. Houston 
said 75.2 per cent stated that they were 
unwilling to invest available funds because 
of present and prospective taxes on corpo- 
rations and individuals and current and 
prospective restrictive legislation on busi- 
mess. Mr. Houston said that 83 per cent 
of this number gave the reason that corpo- 
rations were deprived of too much of their 
profits, while more than 60 per cent de- 
clared that investors were too heavily 
taxed. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this, it ap- 
pears reasonable to conclude that if peace 
between the Administration and “busi- 
ness” should break oui, or if, as seems less 
unlikely, some of the heavy artillery of the 
Administration should be spiked by the 





'The New York Sun, Dec. 14, 1938 





Congress, the huge volume of idle funds 
could hardly fail to become a powerful 
factor in initiating a prolonged period of 
prosperity. One element which is common- 
ly overlooked in this regard is the facility 
with which, in the face of great difficul- 
ties, the capable former liquidator of the 
securities of closed banks, Paul M. Atkins, 
was able to dispose of a great mass of 
what had become speculative securities 
without disturbing the money and securi- 
ties markets. The mere fact of a dissipa- 
tion of that part of the present lack of 
confidence which is attributable to politico- 
economic trends would presumably auto- 
matically take care of a considerable por- 
tion of the unsound banking situations 
that still exist. 

It will be impossible, on the other hand, 
to dodge the certainty of higher taxes. 
Frank R. Kent said recently: 

Among the things of which we can be 
certain concerning the present Congress is 
that it will impose more and higher taxes. 
Taxes will be increased in this session, 
still more in the next and still more in 
those that follow. 

Whether or not this prediction comes 
true for the present session, there is no 
escape from the certainty of it coming 
true sooner or later. But taxes, like all 
other expenses, are restrictive only with 
respect of the ability of the people to pay 
them. After the World War the public 
debt of the United States looked like as 
big a mountain in comparison with the 
pre-war debt as the present debt looks in 
comparison with the pre-depression debt. 
Taxes reached previously undreamed-of 
proportions. But the mere fact that by 
dint of heavy taxes progress was being 
made, as early as the Winter of 1919-20, 
in reducing the national debt, tended to 
preserve investment confidence under most 
trying circumstances and made it possible 
for the country to bear the tax burden. 

No one knows whether, within the next 
few years, it will be politically possible to 
make a beginning toward reducing the 
public debt. To do so would require thor- 
ough reform of the entire relief system 
and abolition of pump-priming as an un- 


derlying theory of governmental activity. 
My opinion is that it should be entirely 
possible, political considerations aside, to 
maintain some kind of a reasonably ade- 
quate relief system within a balanced 
budget. But at this writing all that can 
be said is that the House of Representa- 
tives, in defying the President’s demand 
for still larger WPA funds, has taken the 
first step, if only a short one, in the right 
direction. 

An outstanding characteristic of the re- 
covery of the second half of 1938 was the 
continued faithfulness with which, despite 
politico-economic measures, the recovery 
movement followed the customary se- 
quences of pre-New-Deal recoveries, espe- 
cially that of 1921-23. Following the 
1937-38 easing of money, replacement de- 
mand for consumers’ goods appeared, with 
a few exceptions, in approximately the 
customary sequence, so that certain con- 
sumers’ goods industries began to show 
recovery as early as the Winter of 1937- 
38. With the adjournment of Congress 
recovery became pronounced in certain 
producers’ goods industries, notably in 
steel, though this period of the recovery 
movement was also stimulated by heavy 
government expenditures. But although 
the sequences of revival were orthodox 
enough, the breadth of recovery with re- 
spect to producers’ and some kinds of 
consumers’ durable goods has left much 
to be desired. 

In still a third important particular the 
normal sequences have prevailed, namely, 
with respect to the trend of wholesale 
commodity prices. It is in this important 
respect, indeed, that the present situation 
presents a marked contrast with previous 
intermediate recoveries under the New 
Deal and most closely resembles typical 
pre-Roosevelt recoveries. In 1938 the 
wholesale price index declined persistent- 
ly. Strangely enough, the Administration 
thus far has refused to become excited 
about it. Whether this is because of be- 
lated recognition of the fact that rising 
commodity prices are no cure-all for de- 
pressions, or whether the New Dealers 


have been unable to think up any new 
price-raising scheme, the fact remains 
that thus far with respect to price policies 
the Fourth New Deal has been on sounder 
ground than the First New Deal. Unless, 
therefore, the pronounced weakness of the 
last week in stocks and certain raw ma- 
terial prices stampedes the government 
into new price-raising schemes, it can be 
said that ‘the general behavior of com- 
modity prices to date has been generally 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
prospect of further business recovery. 

Nevertheless from a short-run view- 
point the current weakness in raw ma- 
terial as well as stock prices apparently 
confirms indications that for the time 
being the high point in the recovery has 
been reached and that we are in an inter- 
mediate recession which may, before it 
is over, turn out to be of considerable in- 
tensity. We are faced with the fact that 
since the great inflation which culminated 
in 1920 the long-time trend of commodity 
prices has been downward. This downward 
trend has persisted in the face of unpre- 
cedented measures to reverse it. It may 
well be that the various price-raising 
measures of the First New Deal only 
served to postpone inevitable readjust- 
ments, and that it is from a continuation 
of such readjustments that the country 
is now suffering. 

The final resolution of the price prob- 
lem is unfortunately complicated by the 
rigidity of wage rates. If, after the pres- 
ent period of business recession, the re- 
covery is resumed, any norma] tightening 
of wage rates will be superimposed on a 
level of rates that was prevented by po- 
litical pressure from being eased in the 
last depression. If, on the contrary, the 
present recession turns out to be a fairly 
severe one, it will be impossible to look 
to the wage-rate structure as one source 
of bringing costs down to a level whence 
recovery can be resumed. And in either 
case the net result will be a continuation 
of heavy unemployment and continued de- 
mand for unemployment relief. 

D. W. ELLSWorTH. 
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are favorable, the outlook for com- 

mon stocks is complicated by three 

important uncertainties, which may 
possibly cause prices to follow another 
pattern than the one normally to be ex- 
pected after six months of strong busi- 
ness recovery from a depression. The first 
of these uncertainties involves the posi- 
tion of business; the second that of the 
bond market, and the third the possibility 
of European international difficulties. 
Probably in the end the fundamental 
economic forces will prevail, but until at 
least part of these uncertainties is re- 
moved the situation will remain an un- 
easy one. 

It is unnecessary to discuss for readers 
of The Annalist the nature of the fun- 
damental economic forces which make for 
eventual strong recovery in business, 
commodities and stock prices. The tre- 
mendous demand for durable goods that 
has accumulated during the unprecedent- 
edly severe depression of the Thirties and 
the enormous accumulation of investment 
funds available at record low rates must 
eventually produce a long period of pros- 
perity. In this article we shall not 
analyze these broad economic influences 
but shall devote our attention to the three 
complicating factors mentioned above, the 
immediate outlook for business and the 
bond market, and the disturbed European 
situation. 


as the broader fundamentals 


Business Reaction Possible 

Some financial market students believe 
that the immediate outlook for business 
is unfavorable. Business has expanded 
very rapidly during the last seven months 
and within this short period about 57 per 
cent of the decline in The Annalist index 
of business activity has been recovered. 
The extreme rapidity of this advance in 
itself suggests the possibility of a reac- 
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Wall Street Apprehensive of New War Threats, Though 


War May Not Materialize 


By EMERSON WIRT AXE 


automobile output played a very im- 
portant part in the general business gains 
of the fourth quarter of 1938, and that 
this improvement cannot be expected to 
continue. An important part of the motor 
production in the fourth quarter repre- 
sented the building up of dealers’ stocks, 
while retail sales were helped by unusual- 
ly open weather. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that there may be some recession 
in motor output during the first quarter. 
The prices of a number of important raw 
materials have recently declined moder- 
ately and such a condition has often ini- 
tiated a business reaction. 

The convening of Congress creates the 
possibility that legislation disturbing to 
business sentiment may be enacted, or 
at least discussed, and, although this fac- 
tor in the situation is less important than 
it was a year ago, it may nevertheless 
have some influence. Business has been 
free from important labor troubles during 
the last six months, but there is obviously 
a possibility that this fortunate condition 
will not continue. Stocks of various types 
of goods, depleted during the business 
depression, have been built up to some 
extent during the heavier production of 
the past several months and new orders 
for some types may well recede during 
the next several months. 

The above unfavorable factors are not 
fundamental in character and, so far as 
can be determined at the present time, 
are likely at the worst to produce only 
an intermediate business recession similar 
in general character to those of the first 
half of 1935 or the first quarter of 1936. 
Such a reaction would ordinarily be of 
no significance to the investor and of only 
minor importance to the speculator. In 
the present instance, however, the situa- 
tion is complicated a little by the pos- 
sibility that another European crisis may 
develop in the Spring and in that case an 
intermediate business reaction in the first 
quarter might be followed in the second 
by a further impairment of business sen- 
timent and an extension of the decline 
into something more severe. 

It is also true that some students of 
business and financial conditions have 
thought that the business recovery of the 
last seven months was in part the result 
of artificial and shorter-range influences, 
such, for example, as heavier government 
spending. If this was the case, a business 
recession setting in now might be com- 
parable to that which set in in the Fall 
of 1933, following the introduction of the 
NRA, which, although not cyclical in char- 
acter, was of very substantial proportions. 
It is the writer’s belief that the greatest 
probability is that, if a business recession 
does occur during the early months of 
1939, it will be minor in character, but 
that these other possibilities must be kept 
in mind as factors increasing the uncer- 
tainties of the general outlook. 


Stocks More Vulnerable 

At any rate the general financial situa- 
tion, over the next several months, will 
probably lack the support of the strong 
upward tendency in business activity 
which was an important element in the 
last half of 1938. The security markets 
will consequently be in a position to re- 
spond more definitely to unfavorable non- 
economic developments if any occur. 
Another European crisis similar to that of 
last September, for example, would prob- 
ably produce a much more important de- 
cline in the financial markets. The diffi- 


culty seems temporary and probably will 
not seriously affect the longer-range in- 
vestment outlook. But in this brave new 
world, where the investor “lives like a 
drunken sailor on a mast; ready with 
every nod to tumble down into the fatal 
bowels of the deep,” we must keep in mind 
the possibility that what started like a 
minor recession may develop into some- 
thing much more serious. 

The two main forces which move stock 
prices are changes in earnings and varia- 
tions in interest rates. If earnings remain 
constant the price of a stock represents 
the present value of the future incomes 
expected to be received from it discounted 
at some rate of interest. If estimates of 
the income increase and the interest rate 
remains constant the price of the stock 
should increase. If the estimated income 
remains constant and the rate of discount 
declines the price of the stock should rise. 
For this reason both earnings and the 
course of long-term interest rates are of 
paramount importance in determining the 
general course of common stock prices. 


Bond Market Already High 

The position of the bond market at the 
present time cannot be said to be an un- 
favorable factor in the stock market out- 
look, but it is a factor which gives less 
support to a further upward movement in 
stock prices than has normally been the 
case after two quarters of recovery from 
most past business depressions. Normally 
money rates were very high at the start of 
past depressions and by the time business 
recovery had progressed to its present 
level had eased only moderately. For this 
reason a further rather substantial ad- 
vance in bond prices could usually be ex- 
pected in such a situation. 

But in the 1937-38 depression money 
rates were not high and better-grade 
bonds declined only moderately. The ad- 
vance in bond prices since the second 
quarter of 1938 has carried such secur- 
ities up to a reasonably high level. It is 
true that the supply side of the money 
market is still very strong. It is 
also true that no really rapid expansion 
in the business demand for credit seems 
likely to develop before next Summer or 


Fall, even with a further fairly rapid rise 
in general business activity. On the basis 
of past experience one would not expect 
bonds to begin to decline, even slowly, 
before this rapid expansion in commercial 
borrowings set in. It does seem likely, 
however, that further advances in bond 
prices will be less substantial than could 
be expected at the corresponding period 
in past business recoveries, and this fact 
takes away one factor that might support 
a further advance in stocks. Thus, 
although the bond market is not in an un- 
favorable position, it provides less 
counterweight against possible unfavor- 
able non-economic developments than 
would ordinarily be the case after a half 
year of business recovery. 


Danger of European War 

The most important unfavorable factor 
in the stock market outlook is the danger 
that a general European war may de- 
velop some time in 1939. There are a 
number of reasons for believing that a 
European crisis may develop next Spring, 
and many students of European interna- 
tional relationships believe that it will be 
difficult to avoid war at that time, or at 


least before the end of the year. The 


question of war, of course, depends upon 
the policy of Germany. If that country 
pursues her policy of expansion too 
rapidly in the face of strengthening re- 
sistance by France and England, war may 
well develop; but if Germany proceeds 
more cautiously a general war can aa 
ably be avoided. 

Germany is in a far stronger peaitiall 
today than she was a few years ago. Not 
only has she shaken off the restrictions 
imposed at Versailles, but she has acquired 
a substantial amount of territory and 
greatly strengthened her military forces, 
particularly her aviation. An impartial 
observer has recently estimated that Ger- 
many’s air power is at least 30 per cent 
greater than that of France and England 
combined.1 The combination with Italy 
(driven into Germany’s arms by the Brit- 
ish diplomatic blunders of 1935) has fur- 
ther strengthened her position. Japanese 
gains in China and their potential threat 
to Russia, as well as Russia’s internal 
position, have weakened Russian opposi- 
tion. 

Many observers believe that in 1939 
Germany will attempt to exploit further 


“1See ““Box Score’’ by S. Paul Jeger in 
January, 1939, number of “Aviatio 
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“acquisitions of 1938. 


the strength of her position relative to 
France and England. It is argued that in 


_two or three years France and England 


may have developed their military forces 
to a point which will reduce or eliminate 


the present reputed German advantage. 


It is also believed that German internal 
conditions are not as good as they might 
be and that with the passage of time, the 
alliance with Italy may be weakened. So 
that if further German gains are to be 
made something must be done now. 

It seems reasonable to assume, there- 
fore, that Germany will attempt to make 
further gains some time this year. What 
is likely to be the nature of the manoeu- 
vres she will undertake and what risk is 
there that they will produce a general Eu- 
ropean war? 

German Expansion Eastward or 
Southeastward 

Further German progress would be ex- 
tremely difficult or impossible in any 
direction other than the east or southeast 
For Germany to attempt a direct attack 
upon France would be extremely unwise 
and would seem to offer little prospect 
of gain and very serious risks. Progress 
toward the south is likewise impossible 
because it would have to be made either 
at the direct expense of Italy or indirectly 
s0 by weakening her position in the 
Adriatic. In the east and southeast, how- 
ever, the situation is different. It is pos- 
sible that Germany might make some 
arrangement with Poland to obtain ter- 
Titory in return for the seizure of ter- 
ritory elsewhere by Poland. In any case, 


‘further German economic penetration in 


Poland and enhancement of German in- 
fluence seem probable. The main pos- 
sibility, however, appears to lie to the 
southeast. If Germany could expand in 
that direction she could acquire territory 
of considerable economic value and would 
be taking an important step toward car- 
trying through the Hamburg-Persian Gulf 
plan of the old regime. Expansion in that 
direction, however, is a complex affair. 
if for no other reason than because the 
German border touches on either Rumania 
or Russia, at whose expense such an ex- 
pansion would occur. Germany must 
either work through Hungary or Poland 
Nevertheless this southeastern direction 
seems by far the most promising one, as 
there is considerable to gain there, while 
elsewhere nothing of real value could be 
obtained and the risks would be grave. 
It is obvious, however, that this is a 
far more complex matter than the 1938 
absorption of Austria and part of Czecho- 
Slovakia. In both these cases Germany 
had the argument of Wilson’s principle 
of self-determination of peoples and the 
fact that, for the most part, the territory 
was largely German in population. But 
expansion to the southeast will be on 
much weaker moral ground, and indeed 
will run counter to the official German 
statement during the September crisis 
that Germany wanted only territor; 
whose population was predominantly Ger- 
man and not anything else. Germany is 
certainly in a far weaker position today 
than Germany and Austria were in 1914 
Let us assume, however, that in spite 
of these difficulties Germany succeeds in 
acquiring more territory or a wider sphere 
of influence in the southeast. It would cer- 
tainly require some time for an operation 
of that kind to be carried through. While 
it was in progress it would seem that it 
would be essential for Germany to keep 
the situation in the west as quiet as pos- 
sible. An attempt to advance to the south- 
east, in other words, would seem the sur 
est guarantee possible that nothing serious 
would be undertaken directly against 


’ France and England. 


It is also true that the indirect effect 
upon France and England of German pen- 
etration to the southeast would be far less 
than the effect of the German territorial 
If Germany and 


France did not go to war over Austria 
or Czechoslovakia, it seems unlikely that 
they would do so over German expansion 
in an area which concerns them much less 
directly. It has even been suggested by 
some observers that England would wel- 
come further German progress in this di- 
rection because it would bring her more 
directly into conflict with Russian inter- 
ests and might even provoke a Russo-Ger- 
man war, which would remove most of the 
present dangers of the European situa- 
tion, from a British standpoint. 


Italy a Weak Ally 

Another complication in the situation is 
the fact that Germany’s strength depends 
to an important extent upon her alliance 
with Italy. Further German progress 
toward the southeast runs more risk to 
Italy. A German plan of stabilization in 
th: west and expansion in the southeast 


would not fit in well, moreover, with pos- 
sible Italian plans of expansion at the cost 
of French and English interests. Italy 
may well begin to ask herself, moreover, 
what her position would be in the event of 
a general European war. She would cer- 
tainly be running more serious risks than 
Germany not only because she would be 
easier to attack, but because the classical 
principle in situations of this sort is to at- 
tempt to knock out the weaker partner 
first. As in 1796 the best plan for France 
would be that of attacking Italy rather 
than Austria directly. 

Italy’s industrial development is chiefiy 
in the north and is open to air attack. 
There is also the question of whether the 
present Italian Government would not 
run serious risk of a revolution if Italy 
became involved in a war on the side of 
Germany. Even if Germany and Italy 
won the war, Italy's position on the 


Continent would be far from strong, since 
she would run serious risk of becoming 
simply another German vassal State. 
Italy changed sides at the beginning of 
the last war and, moreover, inherits from 
Savoy a policy of playing off one major 
European alliance against another and 
of selling out at the critical moment to 
the highest bidder. All this seems an 
additional reason why Germany could not 
count on Italian support up to the point 
of an actual general war. 

Germany’s internal position is also of 
importance. It is, of course, impossible 
to determine accurately what this is. But 
there have been numerous reports that 
conditions are far less satisfactory than 
they seem on the surface and that con- 
siderable opposition to the present gov- 
ernment is developing. While this will 
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Year-End Spurt in Construction Outstanding Feature 


Of 1938 Economic Changes 


By H. E. HANSEN 


URTHER improvement in business 

conditions occurred in December, 

although most major indexes of 

economic activity showed reduced 
rates of recovery. An important excep- 
tion was construction contracts awarded 
which, after allowance for seasonal 
fluctuations, rose sharply to the highest 
level since June, 1930. As shown by the 
accompanying chart, industrial produc- 
tion, employment and payrolls closed the 
year with moderate gains. Department 
store sales were unchanged from Novem- 
ber, but total retail trade improved. The 
price ifdexes moved divergently, retail 
prices rising to the October level, while 
wholesale prices continued to decline. Eco- 
nomic changes for the entire year made 
a poor showing, but that was of less sig- 
nificance than the favorable results for 
the last six months. 


Industrial Production 

Industrial activity reports for Decem- 
ber were very spotty, but the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s production index is esti- 
mated to have increased slightly as com- 
pared with a fractional decline in The 
Annalist business activity index. Consid- 
erable irregularity was noted in both dur- 
able and nondurable goods industries. 


TABLE I. RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 
(1923-25—100; Adjusted for Seasonal 








Variation) 

., Nov., Oct., 

1938. 1938. 1938. 

Industrial production ....... 103 (96 
Consumer expenditures...... ‘ 98.3 93.7 

Department store sales...... 89 89 8&4 
Employment ..............-. *93 91.1 87.0 
rr rere 85.8 81.1 
WOR WII. o.oo occ cccccccces 101.9 96.1 
Cost of living......... aa $4.2 84.4 
Wholesale prices ..... 77.0 77.1 
Cash farm income?... ae 72.0 76.2 
National income§ ........... i 85.0 83.7 

Construction contracts: 

TT IE os c'ceicn tien 98.1 70.9 83.0 
Moving average ........... --- 4.0 74.3 
*Estimated. §1929=100. 11924-29=100; AAA pay- 


ments included. 


According to new indexes recently com- 
piled by the Federal Reserve Board, pro- 
duction of durable manufactures expanded 
84 per cent from the year’s low point of 
50 (1923-25—100) to 92 for Novem- 
ber to show a recovery of 55.3 per cent 
of the preceding depression decline. Pro- 
duction of nondurable manufactures, as 
was to be expected, fluctuated within a 
narrower range and for November stood 
at a higher level than the durable goods 
index. From a low of 91 for April, the 
index rose to 110 for November, a gain of 
20.9 per cent, to recover 65.5 per cent of 
its depression decline. Although complete 
statistics are not as yet available, it ap- 
pears that the relative position of the two 
indexes changed but little in December. 

Some expansion in forward buying was 
visible toward the close of the year, as 
inventories of most finished goods pre- 
viously had been considerably reduced. 
The action of wholesale prices, however, 
indicated no great forward buying, the 
price situation in turn offering little in- 
centive for a general inventory expansion. 


Employment and Payrolls 


National employment and payrolls in- 
dexes for December, based on New York 
State figures, made a better showing than 
industrial production, but were still lag- 
ging for the entire recovery period. Em- 
ployment last month is estimated to have 
increased 4.2 per cent, as compared with 
5.9 per cent for payrolls and only 1 per 
cent for industrial production. Industrial 
production, however, has recovered 66.7 
per cent of its depression decline, as 
against only 45.3 per cent for employment 
and 56.1 per cent for payrolls. It should 





be noted that a lag in employment behind 
production is not unusual during the early 
stages of.a business recovery. 

The greater rise in payrolls than in em- 
ployment last month was probably due to 
a@ lengthening in the work week, which in 
November, according to National Indus- 
trial Conference Board figures, was 12.8 
per cent greater than for last May. 

Because of a slight downward trend in 
living costs during most of the recovery 
period, real wages increased at a faster 
rate than dollar income. As a result our 
preliminary index of real wages for De- 
cember had recovered almost as much of 
its depression decline as industrial pro- 
duction and stood at the highest level 
since November, 1937. 


Retail Trade 

The dollar volume of retail trade con- 
tinued to improve in December and, de- 
spite no gain in department store sales, 
rose to the highest level since the Fall of 
1937. Our combined index of retail trade, 
as given in Table II, closed the year 9.2 
per cent above the low level for May, 
while the International Statistical Bu- 
reau’s index of consumer expenditures at 
100.8 showed a gain of nearly 15 per cent 
for that same period. Comparatively high 
temperatures during the first part of the 
month adversely affected sales, but the 
Christmas trade, which is not greatly in- 
fluenced by temperature readings, made 
a surprisingly favorable showing. 

Chain stores had a good record in De- 
cember and sales generally stood at a 
higher level than for department stores. 
The sharpest gain was recorded in rural 
retail trade, the index, based largely on 
mail-order sales reports, rising to the 
highest level since October, 1937. 

Of much more significance than a rise 
in sales of food and other necessities has 
been increased activity in luxury and 
heavy goods. Variations in the demand 
for these goods and retail price changes 
largely account for cyclical fluctuations 
in retail trade. Although no rise has oc- 
curred in retail prices—the Fairchild in- 
dex on Jan. 2, 1939, stood at the lowest 


TABLE II. RETAIL TRADE INDEXES 
(1929-31—100; Adjusted for Seasonal 





Variation) 

Dept. Groc. Variety Com- 

1937. Stores. Chains. Chains. Rural. bined. 

January --. 91.5 97.9 945 106.7 95.8 

February 4 94 9.4 103.7 96.3 

CO eee 91.5 99.1 103.5 1262 98.2 

. See 915 96.8 96.0 121.2 96.1 

- 91.5 969 983 127.1 96.7 

- 91.5 93.9 105.9 1244 95.8 

- 92.5 93.0 109.0 119.1 95.7 

91.5 93.3 102.4 115.1 94.7 

- 92.5 96.6 104.5 131.7 97.7 

--» 91.5 944 100.0 131.3 95.8 

November .... 89.5 949 101.2 118.6 94.8 

December .... 87.5 94.2 110.3 126.4 95.1 
1938. . 

January - 8.5 962 961 104.3 93.9 

February - 8.6 93.6 94.1 999 91.5 

March . - 84.6 94.7 97.2 105.8 92.0 

y 0 eee 81.6 91.7 92.9 112.3 89.3 

ST nacacanes 76.7 93.6 90.7 110.1 88.2 

MD ckwenesGa 80.7 92.2 95.7 1124 89.5 

Me acesene 5s 81.6 91.0 99.0 110.2 89.5 

po 81.6 922 97.0 114.2 90.1 

September .... %.6 949 98.5 122.4 93.0 

SPS 82.6 944 965 115.5 91.5 

November t87.5 96.6 100.0 $119.7 194.9 

December 87.5 °97.5 105.0 129.3 *°96.3 


*Subject to revision. }Revised. 
level since Sept. 1, 1936—retail trade has 
recovered more of its depression decline 
than industrial production. The recovery 
for retail trade;.as measured by the con- 
sumer expenditure index, amounted to 
74.4 per cent at the year-end, as compared 
with 66.7 per cent for industrial produc- 
tion. An even better showing would be 
made by an index of physical volume of 
sales if such were available, the dollar 
volume having been held down by lower 
retail prices. 

Despite the downward trend in farm 
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income, retail trade activity for all agri- 
. Cultural regions, as indicated by the index 


of rural retail trade and department store 
gales, rose to 2 comparatively high level. 
it is apparent, however, that in some sec- 
tions the pinch of declining income has 
been felt, and observers predict that this 
will become more noticeable, while retail 
sales in industrial regions will follow the 
trend of business activity. 

Reflecting lower retail prices, decreased 
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consumer income and some shift to cheap- 
er quality merchandise in the first half of 
the year, total retail trade for 1938, as es- 
timated by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, dropped 11.6 per cent 
below the 1937 figure, the first decrease 
since 1933. Estimates by business groups 
are given in Table III. Differences in per- 
centage declines among the various groups 
conform fairly closely to the “normal” 
for a depression year: Heavy and luxury 
products suffered the greatest declines, 
necessities and non-durable goods the 
smallest. Omitting the automotive group, 
retail sales showed a decline of only 7.6 
per cent, most of which was due to lower 
prices. (The annual average of the Fair- 
child retail price index was 5.7 per cent 
below that for 1937.) It is interesting to 








note that farmers’ supply and general 
stores recorded a greater than average 
decline (excluding automobiles), which 


partly confirms reports that retail condi- 
tions in rural regions are not satisfactory. 
National income, for the first eleven 
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months, was 6.2 per cent less than in the 
corresponding period of 1937. November 
cash farm income, on a seasonally adjust- 
ed basis, dropped sharply to the lowest 
level since Fébruary, 1938, and, with the 
exception of that month and November, 
1937, stood at the lowest points since Feb- 





ruary, 1936. Including AAA payments, 
TABLE Ul. ESTIMATED RETAIL SALES 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Perc. 
Business Group. 1938. 1937. Chge. 
United States Total . 35,290 39,930 ail. 6 
Bood group....:....... 8,873 9,340 — 5.0 
Beer and liquor stores... 408 — 4.0 
Eating and mag places 2,662 2,878 — 7.5 
Farmers’ supply and gen- 
eral stores. 1,785 1,993 —10.5 
Department, dry ‘goods and 
general merch’dise stores 3,798 4,107 7.5 
Mail order (catalogue sales 
of general merchandise 
SED nc hersievd Sea wenc owes 6.5 
ee OP PEL errr — 3.5 
— group..... ‘ — 8.5 
motive group R E —35.0 
Pillar Ss 565 4 ald 2,4 — 3.0 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 1,425 1,718 —17.0 
Lumber, building and hard- 
| aa 2,270 2,565 —11.5 
PPR Is a5 «055 5206 tue ess 1,376 1,411 — 2.5 
JEWSITY SLOTS... -52055500 276 =6312 ~—11.5 
Other stores................. 1,950 2,240 —13.0 
which gained almost 24 per cent, farm 


income for the first eleven months was 
slightly over 11 per cent less than in the 
corresponding period in 1937. 


The Annalist Business Activity Index 


Recovery in The Annalist Index of Bus- 
iness Activity was checked last month. 
Largely because of a sharp drop in sea- 
sonally adjusted steel ingot production, 
the combined index declined to 94.9 (pre- 
liminary) from 95.2 for November and 
88.8 for October. Other factors in the de- 
crease were lower rates of operations in 
the automobile, boot and shoe and silk 
industries. Nearly offsetting these de- 
creases were gains in the adjusted in- 
dexes of pig iron production, electric 
power production, cotton consumption, 
rayon consumption, lumber production 
and zinc production. Freight carloadings, 
seasonally adjusted, were unchanged, a 
fractional gain in miscellaneous ship- 
ments being offset by a slight decline in 
all other loadings. 

TABLE IV. THE ANNALIST INDEX OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COM- 
PONENT GROUPS 





Dec., Nov., Oct., 
=e 938. 1938. 
Freight seeengs.. 84.2 84.2 81.5 
Miscellaneous .... ot. ° 80.9 76.4 
DE cbeGienadeiataceans 90.8 91.8 
Electric power production. °99'8 98.9 97.9 
Manufacturing ............ *100.1 102.7 88.7 
Steel ingot a: 85.1 95.4 74.5 
Pig iron production. . . 91.5 85.4 73.8 
; Fees "119.8 115.3 101.4 
Cotton consumption........ 128.4 123.4 108.3 
Wool consumption..... rae ee 132.1 97.4 
Silk consumption. 71.9 78.7 64.6 
Rayon consumption. 98.5 86.6 100.4 
Boot and shoe roduction. *125.2 139.0 128.3 
Automobile production.....*109.0 114.5 101.3 
Lumber cy oe gpl Seseccns 76.0 68.3 74.2 
Cement production. . ss 71.6 64.8 
Mining .. eT 75.3 - 62.6 
Zine production. . 78.7 34 63.8 
Lead production.. ards 79.0 60.2 
Combined index.... *94.9 95.2 88.8 
“Subject to revision. +Revised. 


An outstanding development of the year 
was the speed with which the combined 
index recovered from May to November. 
During that time the index rose 21.3 
points, or 28.8 per cent, to recover 57 per 
cent of its depression decline. This was 
a smaller increase than that for the 1933 
“‘boomlet,” but exceeded the 1924 recovery 
which, however, got under way from a 
higher level. 

Tables V gives for the last three months 
the combined index and its components, 
each of which is adjusted for seasonal 
variation, and, where necessary, for long- 
time trend. Table VI gives the combined 
index by months back to the beginning 
of 1933. 

* * * 

Below we present brief summaries of 
conditions in a number of important in- 
dustries not reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLISHING— 
Newspaper advertising linage, as usual, 
lagged behind general business activity 
in the early stages of the recovery. Al- 


Continued on Page 142 
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ORLD economic activity receded 
W last year from the high levels of 
1937. Industrial production, in- 
ternational trade and commodity 
prices were all lower. Most of the loss 
however, took place in the first half of 
the year, and relative stability, even if not 
clear-cut recovery, marked the last six 
months. Consequently, although the out- 
look for 1939 is uncommonly obscure, it is 
in general more encouraging than that 
which greeted the beginning of the year 
just closed. 
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Among the year’s economic high lights 
the most important was probably the ac- 
centuation everywhere of the arms race, 
with inevitably serious repercussions on 
national finances and industry. Note must 
also be made of the upturn in the United 
States; the recession and the weakening 
of the pound in the United Kingdom; a 
new (and fourth) devaluation of the franc, 
followed at last, however, by measures 
that offer some real hope of economic re- 
construction in France; a further expan- 
sion of industrial activity in Germany 
under the spur of accelerated military 
activity, accompanied by an aggrava- 
tion of the ever-present exchange difficul- 
ties, and now the discharge of Dr. Schacht, 
the completion in Italy of the capital 
levy program, the prospect for a badly 
unbalanced budget for 1939-40, and the 
marking time of industry as a whole, and 
in Japan the further concentration on the 
war in China, at the expense of new im- 
mense government deficits, the sacrifice 
of the export industries and trade, and the 
weakening of the yen. Other economic 
developments include the signing of the 
Anglo-American trade treaty, effective 
Jan. 1; the Mexican expropriations, and 
the deterioration generally of the position 
of the primary commodity countries con- 
sequent upon the fall in commodity prices 
and the curtailment of demand from the 
United States. 

On the political side, the balance of 
power in Europe has been fundamentally 
altered by Germany’s absorption of Aus- 
tria and emasculation of Czecho-Slovakia. 


On the World Economic Front: United States Upturn 


Improves Foreign Outlook 


By WINTHROP W. CASE 


War has been averted, but there is no 
peace, and the outlook for 1939 is probably 
more disquieting than at any time since 
the war. In Asia, Japan, like Germany 
and Italy, seizing time by the forelock, 
also is on the make, with the outcome no 
less hidden. The recent Pan-American 
Conference is merely the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s reaction to the final dissolution 


by way of reaction from the commodity 
boom of late 1936 and early 1937. The 
liquidation of the boom excesses ap- 
peared to have been completed by the 
Summer of 1937. In the late Summer, 
however, the cessation of buying by the 
United States, under the shadow of the 
developing depression, precipitated a 
fresh decline. That decline continued with 























ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
| | 
| World Commerce and Industry | 
Unit in | 
Millions {Same | 
or Base Month 
| World: Year Dec., Nov., Oct.. Sept., Aug., July, June, Prev. 
| Industrial pagtuction, adj.§: 1938. 1938. 1938. 1938. 1938. 1938. 1938. Year. 
| Including U. S. A....... *102.9 994 i963 947 92.2 9 99. 
| Not including U. S. 1928 112.7 +112.1 4111.3 110.0 109.6 110.6 119.4 
| International trade, aay. t 1928 *38.7 +39.9 +39.5 39.4 39.2 39.2 45. 
Primary commodities: 
Stocks, m. e., adj...... 1928 .. *137.6 *141.5 144.7 153.7 153.4 142.1 123.2 
Prices, m. e.t........-- 1928 39.6 739.4 40.6 41.1 41.0 42.1 41.8 44.5 
| Wholesale pricest........ 1928 *49.4 49.5 49.9 50.0 30.5 51.3 51.6 54.9 
| United Kingdom: 
| Business activity, a. 1928 -.- *108.2 110.8 110.8 108.7 108.7 109.8 119.9 
Stock prices, m. e. J1.1,'35 °80.4 781.8 833 83.5 822 858 869 95.9 
| Wholesale a. . 1913 1146.9 117.0 117.8 117.0 1183 119.6 119.7 127.9 
| a sea koweaes £ 39.1 42.9 42.6 39.8 36.3 37.5 36.9 43.9 
So Se re £ 69.4 72.9 73.6 71.0 69.1 69.4 71.5 89.4 
} Ba anbed Oe CE a 0 < wasn £ —30.3 —40.0 —3i.0 —31.2 —328 ~—31.9 —34.6 —45.5 
| The pound .............. % par *56.7 57.1 57.9 58.3 59.2 59.8 60.2 60.6 
| France: 
Industrial production,adi. 1928 a8 iil ee i . ; 73.2 80.3 
Stock prices, m. e........ 1913 244 +214 205 195 204 207 213 204 
| Wholesale prices, m. e.. 1913 *684 7674 +664 652 649 652 660 631 
| ED see x6 camcaceeedscs ranc 3292 3058 2830 2653 2486 2286 2291 2346 
NEED onic ccc dccss<aceess Franc 4214 3870 3878 3534 3709 3501 3811 4539 
| Balance of trade. Rakeseas Franc —922 —812 —1048 -—S881 —1223 —1215 —1554 —2193 
| The franc .... % par *39.7 39.7 40.2 40.6 41.2 41.7 42.0 51.2 
| Germany: 
| Industrial production,adj. 1928 ... $131.1 3129.6 3128.4 3128.6 3127.6 125.2 123.4 
ga yD. Freee 1924-26 *103.0 *106.0 107.5 103.2 102.2 107.9 1105 111.3 
| Wholesale prices......... Si *106.4 106.1 105.7 105.9 105.9 105.6 105.6 105.5 
DEY bc ccdcccednncctes RM . 4429.4 4467.0 415.9 419.3 439.4 402.8 532.8 
eo i Ferree ... $461.8 4475.0 450.1 457.0 417.3 429.4 482.8 
| Balance of trade?2. RM .. —32.4 -—8.0 —3%4.2 —37.7 +22.1 +268 +650.0 
| Italy: | 
| Industrial production,adj. 1928 -.. 1104 105.9 100.4 91.2 93.4 1162 114.1 | 
Stock prices ...........-. 1928 als oP 83.2 794 80.5 829 889 | 
——— prices......... 1913 *471.2 4473.3 474.0 471.0 467.5 467.8 469.6 470.7 | 
ere Lira .-. 798.2 — 806.9 819.7 729.9 1999.5 846.1 
Im ste ES ee ere Lira 790.9 +767.1 754.6 788.4 876.111088.3 1145.8 
ance of trade. Lira +7.3 +171.7 +52.3 +31.3 —146.2 —88.8 —299.7 
} Japan: 
| Industrial production, adj. 1928 ae ... 186.8 193.4 192.3 
| Stock prices ..........-. n., 30 ... 220.7 237.3 240.7 235.1 226.9 224.0 233.1 
Wholesale prices Reewaaeud 1913 186.5 185.6 184.6 182.9 184.1 186.0 186.0 182.1 
et ceavasacannnkes Yen - adi : 224.7 238.6 210.1 199.3 289.0 
peawslasada’sacies Yen ated aie 192.4 190.9 207.9 249.8 259.7 
aoe of trade...... Yen it dics .. +32.3 447.7 42.2 -—50.5 +29.3 
PE SE cd acesnwadccceuns % par *32.3 732.5 32.9 33.2 33.7 34.0 34.2 34.5 
| Canada: 
Industrial peetuction, ane 1928 .-. *108.9 1028 1025 941 93.2 928 113.4 
Stock a gen eae 1926 *106.8 +110.4 109.7 98.6 105.2 106.9 100.0 103.7 
Wholesale prices......... 1913 114.7 7114. 115.7 1164 118.7 122.8 125.1 129.2 
Exports (including gold). Cun. “her 93.2 101.6 107.6 83.5 66.9 66.7 106.7 
TROGNED oo nc ccccsceccccccs Can ana 62.5 62.8 55.5 54.0 44.0 47.3 79.5 
Balance of trade........ Can. ... +30.7 +38.8 +52.1 429.5 +229 +19.4 +27.2 
The Canadian dollar..... % par *58.5 58.6 58.5 58.7 58.9 58.7 58.4 59.0 
United States: 
Industrial production,adj. 1928 r 93.5 87.1 81.7 79.9 75.3 69.9 76.2 
Stock patos Butea tceanen d a dake 173.8 176.1 174.0 155.3 164.7 164.0 139.8 1444 
Wholesale prices......... 1913 *110.3 7111.1 112.3 1123 1120 1130 1123 117.1 
Exports ...........sseeee $ .-. 249.7 274.3 243.6 228.1 2249 229.5 311.2 
| ES ee $ 171.7 178.5 1729 171.0 147.8 147.9 212.4 
Balance of trade........ $ +78.0 +95.8 +70.7 +57.1 +77.1 +81.6 +98.8 
Industrial Production, Adj. 
DE ccdenntedvekeanece 1928 aot arte’ oe --- 1162 113.1 114.1 
Belg jum Léa segdkeeekanes 1928 *75.1 °74.4 °71.7 68.8 71. 71. 83.1 
Chife SET PR er ery = aaa --» 170.3 166.6 ne = =. 
ho-Sl ia ceemscen om aed aie sa ake y q 
et ee — eiwhaeee 1928 148.4 147.3 146.1 145.1 145.1 147.3 42.1 
Finland ...... ead = nae a . 142.9 130.7 ae: my 
Hun: (quarterly). er 192 ia me > y 
Wethortands ‘ vd 1928 es 82.9 81.1 73.6 69.7 9 
Norway ...... 4 148.6 142. 3 138.0 131.2 .-¥ 4 7 
Socio eee Cane ang ue anas 1928 150.5 149.2 149.2 149.2 1505 151.8 161.0 
Ad@j., adjusted for seasonal variation. M. e.. month end. ‘*Preliminary. ‘Revised. tin gold value. 
§Not including Russia. {Month in previous year corresponding to most recent month shown; revised 
data. 1 Including parcel post for the half year. . trade with Austria, beginning 
January, 1938. 3 Including Austria. 4 Including Sudeten 
For weekly wholesale price indices, see ‘“‘The Week in rennct section of THz ANNALIST. For 
weekly stock price indices, see ‘“‘Stock and Bond Market Averages’’ section. For latest industrial 
production indices, see ‘‘Business Statistics’ section in those issues of THE ANNALIST in which 
this table does not appear. 
For back figures under ‘‘World”’ above, see THE ANNALIST of June 24, 1938, page 855. Back figures 
on industrial production in individual countries may be obtained on request from THE ANNALIST. 

















of the concept of collective security as a 
basis for world peace and the return to the 
power politics of the pre-war days. 


Upturn in United States Fails to Rally 
Commodity Prices 

Perhaps the most disappointing feature 
of 1938 was the failure of commodity 
prices to recover. Hopes that this would 
occur had been based on the dominating 
influence of the United States in many 
of the world markets. As is well-known, 
the decline in prices started in April, 1937, 


little interruption until last June, when 
the revival of industrial activity bekan in 
this country. A strengthening of prices 
ensued, which persisted through July, 
when, however, the impetus of the rise 
appeared to have been lost. Since that 
time, the trend has been definitely, al- 
though very moderately, downward. 

The importance of the trend of prices, 
especially of those of primary commod- 
ities, lies of course in their importance 
to the non-industrial nations, who live 
by their exports of these products and 


who in turn are important markets for 
the manufactures of the United States 
and other industrial countries. When the 
United States curtailed its purchases in 
1937 the effect was twofold. In the 
first place, the actual decrease in the vol- 
ume of our imports was severe. Since 
we consume more of many of these prod- 
ucts than the rest of the world together 
(rubber, nearly half; silk and tin, well 
over half), the restriction of our pur- 
chases was a serious blow to the countries 
that produce them. Furthermore, the 
withdrawal of so important a customer 
trom these markets was inevitably re- 
flected in lower prices for what still could 
be sold, and total proceeds from exports 
were even more drastically reduced. 
With the revival of activity in the Unit- 
ed States, a recovery of much of the pre- 
vious losses in prices had been looked for. 
That this did not materialize seems to 
have been the result of the growing evi- 
dence that a revival of demand in this 
country is not by itself sufficient to restore 
a healthy supply-demand balance in cer- 
tain of these products. This is outstand- 
ingly true in wheat, in which a new record 
carry-over is anticipated next Summer at 
the end of the current season, as a result 
of which it is again being driven home 
that under normal weather conditions 
present world production remains well in 
excess of consumption. The current pro- 
posals for another international wheat 
conference, futile as such a conference is 
likely to prove, are but one indication of 
the seriousness with which the wheat out- 
look is generally and rightly regarded. 
Despite a somewhat similar situation in 
the case of cotton, it is noteworthy that 
the weakness in primary commodity prices 
since their upturn slackened at the end of 
last July has been most marked among 
the foodstuffs. This group, as measured 
by the seven-commodity sub-index of the 
Statistique Générale de la France, declined 
steadily from July to the beginning of De- 
cember, with a total drop for the period 
of almost 17 per cent—more than one- 
sixth. The other two groups comprising 
the index, however, have a different rec- 
ord, both the seven-minerals sub-index and 
the sub-index covering eight industrial 
products of vegetable and animal origin 
having preserved much of their gains of 
last Summer. Back of this difference in 
trend seems to be the relative inelasticity 
of the demand for foodstuffs, as against 
the dependence as a rule of the others on 
industrial activity and general prosper- 
ity, since it is these latter commodities 
that have been primarily benefited by the 
upturn in this country. A further factor 
in the comparatively favorable price per- 
formance of these industrial raw materials 


is the fact that the rents of many of 








WORLD 
REPERCUSSIONS 
OF THE 
SPANISH SITUATION 


With Loyalist Spain apparently on 

its last legs: What political jockey- 

ing is taking place in England, 

France, the U. S. A. and Latin 

America? 

What is the significance of the re- 

cent revival of Irish terrorism? 
These and other vital questions are 
discussed in our FOREIGN LETTER, 
which also analyzes the significance 
of Dr. Schacht’s removal. For free 
sample copy of the current issue ad- 
dress Dept. A-25. 
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| Commodity Prices Still Declining: Outlook Confused 


AST year witnessed a continuous de- 
cline in wholesale commodity prices. 
Based on THE ANNALIST Monthly 
Index, prices lost ground in eight 

months and rose slightly in four. In spite 
of the revival in business which started 
in June, commodity prices declined until 
the end of the year, with the December 
average of 79.6 (1926—100) the lowest 
since the final month of 1934 and 7 per 
cent under the average in December, 1937. 

Contrary to the general impression, the 
drop in prices in the last half of 1938 is 
not necessarily a bearish point in the busi- 
ness outlook. The present situation, in- 
deed, has been compared with the 1920-21 
depression by many observers. In that 
period commodity prices declined for al- 


By Price-Fixing Measures 


By LA RUE APPLEGATE 


were higher than finished products in the 
rirst four months, a situation which raised 
manufacturing costs to a point where 
profit margins could only be maintained 
by a constantly increasing volume of sales. 
When sales began to decline in 1937 
profits vanished with startling sudden- 
ness. Last year, however, the more nor- 
mal spread between raw material costs 
and selling prices enabled many com- 
panies to earn larger profits on smaller 
sales and in cases where sales declined 






























































ary, 1937, the index of finished products 
was more than 3 points under that of raw 
materials. 

In spite of the persistent decline in 
commodity price indices last year there 
was a considerable divergence among the 
individual items. In 1937, for example, 
every commodity lost ground except those 
of a manufactured variety, such as petro- 
leum, rayon, newsprint and steel. Those 
items were able to show plus signs largely 
because quotations are controlled by a 


the main will be greatly influenced by 
happenings in the national capital, witb 
some commodities particularly vulnerable 
to political events. According to reliable 
information, whatever farm legislation is 
passed by the new Congress will have 
gone through months of consideration, 
log-rolling and lobbying. Such being the 
case, the commodity markets are likely 
to be swept by rumors and counter- 
rumors, many of which will have a pro- 
found effect upon prices. 

It is bad enough that those persons 
dealing in commodities have to keep a 
close watch on Washington, but their 
troubles do not end there. Foreign devel- 
opments are also important. In the cases 
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Raw Cotton Outlook Is Dominated by the Huge 


Government Loan Stock 


of 1938 is that sentiment was slight- 

ly better at the end of the year than 
at the beginning. A few of the highlights 
of the year were a further decline in 
prices to the lowest level since the depths 
of the 1929-32 depression; a sharp drop 
in American cotton exports, a rocket-like 
rise in government holdings and, last but 
not least, a persistent growth of the be- 
lief in the minds of tradesmen that there 
is no such thing as a managed agricul- 
tural product. 

As compared with 1937, when middling 
upland cotton dropped from over 15 cents 
a pound in March to less than 8 cents in 
October, last year was relatively dull. 
Cotton fluctuated in a range of only 1% 
cents during all of 1938, with prices at the 
close of the year slightly above those on 
Dec. 31, 1937. In the latter part of May, 
however, spot cotton sold for 7.71 cents, 
the lowest prices since April, 1933, and 
less than 3 cents above the lowest price 
ever recorded. 

There is little doubt that cotton would 
have gone much lower last year had it 
not been for the price supporting meas- 
ures taken by the government. As it was, 
the growers fled to the loan whenever 
prices got too low, a fact which probably 
prevented cotton from selling for 5 cents 
a pound, or even less. 


i JOR cotton the best that can be said 


would be cut short by either actual selling 
from the loan or rumors of such action. 
Last year will long be remembered for 
the sharp drop that took place in cotton 
exports. Shipments for the crop year to 
end July 31, 1939, are estimated at 2,850,- 
000 bales, the smallest since the turn of 
the century and a loss of 50 per cent as 


the current season, however, our export: 
have lost 43 per cent, although foreign 
business has been on the uugrade for sev- 
eral months. 

In the past eight years foreign cotton 
production has soared. In the 1932 season 
all foreign countries produced only 9,602,- 
000 bales, or roughly, 36 per cent of the 
world total. To supply their needs im- 
porting nations bought 8,754,000 bales 
from this country. In the 1938-39 season, 
however, foreign cotton production will 











Supply and Distribution of American Cotton 
(Thousands of Running Bales) 
| Carryover Total Con- De- Carryover {High and Low 
| Season Aug. 1. Produced Supply. sumed. stroyed. July 31. Price. 
a |. ee 5,501 18,162 663 15,748 70 7,845 19.20 12.15 
S Twi ctesccews 7,845 12,957 802 15,576 20 5,206 -90 17.00 
| 1928-29 5,206 14,555 19,761 15,226 18 4,517 21.65 17.65 
j 14,716 19,233 13,021 25 6,187 19.55 12.45 
| 13,873 20,060 1,056 28 8,976 13.15 8.25 
| 16,877 25,853 12,528 62 13,263 8.15 5.00 | 
12,961 26,224 14,385 30 1,809 11.75 5.70 
| ; 12,712 24,521 «13,780 = 40 :10,701 2S 13.35 8.65 | 
, 9,576 20,277 1,206 30 9,041 13.95 10.65 

eee 9,041 10,495 19,536 12,539 35 6,962 3.65 10.65 
> aegeneoae 6,962 12,375 19,337 13,093 45 6,235 15.25 11.18 
S 2 eae 6,235 18,412 647 10,930 65 13,652 11.35 7.71 
B.S 13,652 ,850 5, 502 *11,500 *50 *13,952 49.36 17.88 
Estimates by THE ANNALIstT. +To ous {Spot in New York, cents a pound. 
| 








compared with 5,676,000 bales exported in 
the 1938 season. Current exports are 
about one-fourth of those in the 1927 sea- 
son, at which time cotton did not have the 
“benefit” of crop control, price support 
and other New Deal measures. 

The principal reason for the drop in 
cotton exports is increased foreign produc- 















































total about 16,000,000 bales, a jump of 65 
per cent as compared with the 1932 figure 
and equal to 57 per cent of the world 
output. Because of a large carryover 
and near record production, import re- 
quirements for the current season will be 
well under 3,000,000 bales. 

WORLD SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
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government cotton holdings. As the price 
declined growers placed their cotton into 
the open arms of the loan, a movement 
that is still going strong. At the end of 
the 1937 season the United States held 
1,677,000 bales of cotton, on July 31, 1938, 
we held 6,964,000 bales and at present the 
American taxpayers are the “owners” of 
about 11,000,000 bales, by far the largest 
amount of cotton over held by one hand 
in the history of the world. 


COTTON EXPORTS 
(Years ended July 31—thousands of running 
bales) 
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: eee COTTON 
The outlook for prices is rather well tion, and not—as some politicians would (Thousands of bales, A American linters *inthaicidinit: Rey ecat Astbceiane 
defined. Barring any collapse in the gov- have us believe—the result of poor busi- cine. ber u — ei eee. c _ y : NALIST. 
ernment’s buying power or any change in ness in other countries. In the 1938 sea- season Aug. 1. duction. Supply. sumption. July 3 That it is extremely dangerous for one 
the farm bill, cotton cannot go down very son, for example, our cotton exports actu- 1999-30...10.542 26.251 36,792 24.875 11,592 hand to hold 11,000,000 bales of cotton is 
far because of the loan provisions. On the ally exceeded those of the preceding year, 1931-32...14,808 26,479 41,287 "889 18.336 obvious. The present loan stock is twice 
other hand, cotton cannot, rise very far, despite a substantially lower level of for- ana toe oie ain men ine pti ae consumption in the 1938 season 
because any sustained rally in prices eign business. In the first six months of oes 12s = a a —_ an per cent greater than usage in the 
1936-37. ..13,649 30.700 44°349 30,991 13.313 *Welve mcnthe ended Sty Sa 
—s 13,168 ys ye xan ras The “touchiness” of the situation has 
U.S.B.L.S. WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX: Suda ied Saati canal data destroyed. Esti. Deen brought to the front in recent weeks 
1926=!100 } mated. Data from the New York Cotton Exchange by the numerous bills submitted to the 
180 = ; new Congress. Practically all proposals 
we A | One might well ask: Why has phere made so far aim at partial or complete 
output risen a sharply in recent years: elimination of the government loan stock. 
+t The answer lies almost entirely in the ne legislator has publicly urged that the 
/ mass of legislation that has gone through holdings be sold in the world market for 
‘50 | Washington since 1933. Much of this leg- whatever “we can get.” Others advocate 
islation was passed with the express in- gaje of the loan stock over a period of 
wade tention of keeping cotton prices high, © years. No matter what happens, the loan 
{ high, = fact, a foreign nations have stock is a Sword of Damocles over the 
virtually stopp buying. meses 
130 T | + A feature of 1938 was the rapid rise in Continued on Page 167 
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WN response to less favorable economic 
conditions both here and abroad, 
United States foreign trade in 1935 
was lower in value than in 1937. The 

decline in exports was relatively mod- 
erate, owing to the mildness of the reces- 
sion in our foreign markets, and amounted 
to only 6.7 per cent on the basis of the 
first eleven months. Except for 1937, 
exports were still the highest since 1930. 
Imports fell much more sharply, reflect- 
ing the drastic curtailment of activity 
here last year, the decline in imports 
amounting to 37.8 per cent. With the ex- 
ception of 1932, 1933 and 1934, imports 
were the lowest since 1915. 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE BY 


COMMODITY GROUPS 
(Millions of dollars) 


Foreign Trade Lower, but Exports Relatively Stable; 
| The Trade Treaty Program 


P. C. 

Chge. 

*Foodst 1937 to 
stuffs— *1938. 1937. 1936. 1938. 
Sa $284 $102 +179.2 
Manufactured oe 185 177 444+ 43 
rr $469 $279 $202 + 68.0 
Crude materials... 609 722 668 — 15.6 


Semi-manufactures 494 677 395 — 27.0 
Finished manuf'res 1,530 1,617 1,14 — 5.4 


SA ,......... $3,102 $3,295 $2,419 — 5.9 
Re-exports ....... 22 50 37 — 56.0 
a $3,124 $3,345 $2,456 — 6.7 
MPoodstutts— 
Sine 6 50 ses $250 $413 $349 — 39.5 
Manufactured .... 310 440 386 — 29.6 
MUGEE .45........ $560 $853 $735 — 34.4 
Crude materials... 564 (9742S 733) — 42.1 
~manufactures 376 6344 490 — 40.8 
Finished manuf’res 416 551 466 — 24.5 
0 $1,916 $3,012 $2,424 — 36.4 
Imp’ts for re-exp’t 4 72 —1 — 94.4 
Ec pes os oes $1,919 $3,084 $2,423 — 37.8 





Balance of trade. .+$1,205 +$261 +33 +361.5 
*Estimated from first eleven months. 


Total exports last year are estimated at 
»124 million (including re-exports), on 
basis of the first eleven months, as 
$3,345 in 1937, $1,611 in 1932 (the 
since 1905), and $5,241 in 1929, the 
year on record except for the war 
of 1916 to 1920. Total imports are 
at only about $1,919 million, com- 
‘with $3,084 in 1937, a low since 1908 
$1,323 in 1932, $4,399 in 1929 and a 
-war high of $4,431 in 1926. If the 
estimates are borne out by the final 
figures, the balance of trade for the year 
should be around $1,205 million, which 
would compare with $261 in 1937 and only 
$33 in 1936 (owing to the drought). If 
80, it would be the largest on record, ex- 
cept forthe war and post-war period of 
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The course of our exports is the re- 
sultant of two factors: the trend of 


world markets. The trend of prices has 
been downward, on the whole, ever since 
-the bursting of the commodity boom in 
March, 1937, although for a time last 
Summer it looked as though the decline 
hhad been checked. The decline in prices, 
indeed, is more than enough to account 
* for the lower value of 1938 exports: the 
Department of Commerce index of the 
Physical volume of exports for the first 
@leven months was actually higher by 4 
_ per cent than during the same months 
in 1937. 
_ Nevertheless, when the month-to-month 
movement is considered, the effects on our 
export trade of the world recession that 
get in during the latter part of 1937 are 
' Clear enough. As will be seen from the 


_ chart, the trend of our exports has been 


downward during most of 1938. Unlike 
the decrease in the latter part of 1937 
this was only in part due to declining 
prices, the Department of Commerce 


By WINTHROP W. CASE - 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 
DAILY AVERAGES ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VA 
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volume index showing a loss from the 
year before of 5.9 per cent in August, 8.1 
in September and 9.4 in October. The de- 
cline may be due to some extent to the 
aggravation of prevailing trade restric- 
tions, which may bear particularly 
severely on our own trade. That it pri- 
marily reflects the curtailment of for- 
eign demand as a whole is, however, 
shown by the contraction in the volume of 
international trade generally, which be- 
gan in mid-19371, and of which our own 
decline is obviously but a part. 


Imports Turn Upward With Domestic 
Recovery 


Imports are, of course, directly related 
to economic conditions in the United 
States, and their 37.8 per cent drop from 
1937 is therefore only in small measure 
due to the fall in prices. The volume 
index alone shows a decline of 31.3 per 
cent for the eleven months, as compared 
with the year before, thus accounting for 
the greater part of the decrease in value. 
That this 31.3 per cent drop considerably 
exceeds the 24.6 per cent contraction in 
industrial activity during the same period 
(as measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s production index) signifies only 
that during such times of depression in- 
dustry seeks to meet its raw material 
needs so far as possible out of existing 
inventories (in many cases, excessively 
large), rather than from new purchases 
in the form of imports. 

The month-to-month fluctuations of im- 
ports on the chart reveal the industrial 
upturn that began here early last Sum- 
mer. The loss from the year before re- 
corded by the October, 1938, import 
volume index of the Department of Com- 
merce was only 11.2 per cent, as compared 
with 15.7 in September and 19.7 in 
August. It is to be presumed, in view of 
the continued upward trend of industry 
here, that a further recovery of imports 
is taking place. 

The extremely large “favorable” bal- 
ance of trade indicated as probable for 
1938 thus reflects, on the one hand, the 
very depressed conditions at home and, 
on the other, the relative economic stabil- 
ity abroad. It is also in part due to the 
final passing of the effects of the ~ 
droughts, which had inflated our imports 
and abnormally reduced our exports of 
many of our farm products, and con- 
tributed to the remarkably low balance of 
trade in 1936. In view, however, of the 
moderately declining trend of current con- 
ditions abroad and of the considerable re- 
covery at home, the balance of trade for 
the new year should prove considerably 
less “favorable.” 


Decrease in Exports Largely Due to 
Reduced Cotton Shipments 


The decline of $221 million in 1938 ex- 
ports was due to lower sales in the crude 
material and manufactured product 
groups. Crude material exports were low- 
er by $113 million, or 15.6 per cent, due 
entirely to a shrinkage in our exports of 
cotton. These totaled but 4,311,000 bales 
in 1938, as against 5,728,000 the year be- 
fore, the decrease in value amounting to 
$139,103,000. Although Japan took much 
more of our cotton than the year before, 
when the institution of stringent import 
restrictions had unduly curtailed her cot- 
ton purchases, shipments to Europe were 
very much lower, reflecting the current 
unsatisfactory state of the European tex- 
tile trade. The only other important de- 
crease in this group was in coal ship- 
ments. On the other hand, sales both of 
tobacco and petroleum recorded substan- 
tial gains. 

In the semi-manufacture group, where 


1See chart on page 107 
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the year’s loss is placed at $181,000,000, 
or 27.0 per cent, the most important de- 
crease was in iron and steel shipments, 
which fell somewhat over $100 million, in 
response to thé curtailment of foreign in- 
dustrial activity. The principal losses 
were in scrap, pig iron, plate, ingots and 
tinplate, due chiefly to lower takings by 
Japan, China, Canada, Mexico, the United 
Kingdom and Sweden. Other losses were 
reported for lumber, wood pulp and naval 
stores. 

The loss for the year in exports of fin- 
ished manufactures amounted to about 
$87 million, or 5.4 per cent. This compar- 
atively moderate decline concealed a di- 
versity of trends. Losses were reported in 
lubricating oil, steel mill products, radios, 
and automobiles and trucks—the decline 
of radios and motor vehicles in particular 
reflecting the foreign curtailment of con- 
sumer purchasing power. Increases, on 
the other hand, marked a number of com- 
modities, notably gasoline, metal working 
machinery (capital equipment) and air- 
craft. 

The only export groups to show gains 
as a whole were the foodstuff groups, 
which were some $190 million, or 68.0 per 
cent, higher than in 1937. The gains were 
largely due to heavy increases in ship- 
ments of wheat and corn, chiefly prior to 
last Autumn’s harvest, in response to 
smaller crops abroad in the 1937 harvest, 
particularly in the southern hemisphere. 
Shipments of corn, indeed, which had 
amounted only to 1,972,000 bushels in the 
first eleven months of 1937, aggregated 
143,814,000 in the same period of 1938. 
The disappearance of this heavy export 
movement as the 1938 harvest became 
available is apparent on the chart. 


Imports Off All Along the Line 


The decline of $1,096 million, or 36.4 
per cent, in imports was attributable to 
lower imports of a large number of com- 
modities, in response to the very severe 
depression in the United States last year. 
All the chief commodity groups showed 
severe losses, although crude materials 
and semi-manufactures were most se- 
verely hit (see table). 

Among the crude materials, heavy 
losses were recorded by hides and skins, 
furs, oilseeds, wool and silk—the decline 
in wool purghases amounting to almost 80 
per cent and that of hides and skins to 
more than 60. In the semi-manufacture 
group, the outstanding reductions include 
copper, nickel, tin, woodpulp, inedible 
vegetable and animal oils, and diamonds, 
reflecting the decrease in both industrial 
and consumer demand. Among finished 
manufactures decreases in newsprint and 
various textile products may be noted. 

Of the foodstuffs the largest decreases 
were in sugar, cocoa, coffee (although the 
actual volume increased, average prices 
being much lower) and corn. The de- 
crease in the case of corn was from the 
abnormally high level of imports caused 
by the drought, the import movement 
ordinarily being relatively unimportant. 
The reduced cocoa purchases were the 
result of the Gold Coast holding move- 
ment and the drawing upon domestic 
stocks which had been unduly high at the 
beginning of 1938. ’ 


Mixed Geographical Trend in Exports 


As between countries, our exports 
showed no very clear-cut trend. Sales to 
Europe were actually higher by around 
$11 million, or 0.8 per cent, but this was 
due to a $29 million gain for Russia and a 
small increase to Great Britain. France, 
Germany and Italy, all took considerably 
less of our products, although several of 
the smaller nations either took more or 
at least maintained their 1937 values. 

The largest losses were reported for 
Latin America and Asia; Mexico leading 
in the former group with a decrease of 
close to $47 million, or 43.7 per cent, obvi- 


ously due to her current difficulties and 
her attempt to shift her foreign purchases 
to countries that will take her nationalized 
oil. Cuba, Argentina, Brazil and Peru 
curtailed their purchases from us, but 
Venezuela, Colombia and Chile increased 
theirs (on the basis of the first eleven 
months). 

In the Orient, Japan led with a decrease 
estimated at $64 million, or 22.4 per cent, 
and Chinese and Indian purchases also 
declined materially. Sales to the Philip- 
pines, however, showed little change, 
while both Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies actually took more—apparently on 
the strength of their heavy sales of rub- 
ber and tin during the 1936-37 boom in 
these commodities. Australia and New 
Zealand only decreased their purchases 
moderately, although they, like most of 


the other producers of primary commodi- 
ties, are likely to have to curtail their 
purchases further during the ensuing 
months in order to conserve their foreign 
exchange, in view of the marked deteri- 
oration in their own export positions 
during 1938. 


Import Losses Heaviest From Basic 
Commodity Countries 

Our imports decreased most from those 
countries that supply us with wool, hides 
and furs, newsprint and paper materials, 
and rubber and tin—commodities the con- 
sumption of which suffered most heavily 
in our recession last year. Purchases, for 
instance, from Australia, to which we look 
for hides and wool, are estimated at only 
$8 million for 1938, on the basis of the 
first eleven months, or 82.4 per cent under 


the 1937 total of $44. Argentina and Uru- 
guay, which are important sources of the 
same commodities, showed decreases of 
73.0 and 67.7 per cent, respectively, in 
their sales to us. British Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies, which supply us pri- 
marily with rubber and tin, showed losses 
of 52.2 and 41.6 per cent. The decrease 
of 36.6 per cent for Canada reflected re- 
duced imports of newsprint, woodpulp and 
related products. Purchases from the 
United Kingdom were off 44.4 per cent. 
Imports from Japan decreased sharply, 
the decline amounting to 40.3 per cent. 
Part of this was due to a 20.5 per cent 
drop in the value of silk imports. This 
was primarily caused, not by a decline in 
volume, which was only 8.3 per cent less, 


Continued on Page 153 














for walls and ceilings— 


What 


One Company GOT 


BY MINDING 
ITS OWN BUSINESS! 


—— look at a plant we have for sale . 
bargain.” 
How many times our executives received wires like this dur- 


ing the past ten years of starvation in the building material 
business. 


Each time—unless the plant was producing a basic material 
we turned the offer down. 
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That is because in 1925—when this company was founded— 
we decided to specialize on wall and ceiling materials. We 
started with an improved plaster wallboard and a better 
plaster—both made possible because of unusually pure 
gypsum deposits and important manufacturing patents. 


Later it became evident that the line must be expanded to 
provide all the materials necessary for modern walls and 
ceilings. So we added gypsum lath. lime. metal lath, acousti- 
cal and insulation products, casein paints and the other 
things necessary. 


But we never deviated from one objective—to specialize on 
producing a complete line of the highest quality wall and 
ceiling materials in the industry. 


Perhaps that specialization is one reason why our sales 
volume has been considerably higher than the curve of 
building construction and why today we have 14 modern 
plants instead of the one plant in 1925. and more than 9000 
loval dealers where there were none in 1925. NATIONAL 
GYPSUM COMPANY, Administrative Office: Buffalo, 
New York. 


GOLD BOND 


FOR MODERN WALLS and CEILINGS 


GOLD BOND PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Gypsum lath, sheathing, wall- 
board, metal lath, metal products, gypsum block, foil and rigid insu- 
lation, rock wool, gypsum plasters of every description. lime and color 
finishes, and sound control products. Over 100 tested products! 
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HE only plain fact about the Euro- 
pean outlook at present is that it is 
not plain. We press and peer 
through the swirling mists that 

surround us and there is no clear vista. 
Monstrous shadows loom up near at hand, 
advance with menacing rapidity, disap- 
pear and reappear once more. Here 
emerges for a moment a patch of quiet 
landscape, there frightful and sinister 
chasms. The air is dank. The perspective 
reels. The sky is full of noises. Are they 
the mutterings of new landslides or the 
dying reverberation of the old? We only 
know that we do not know and live from 
moment to moment. 


So far as the purely economic factors 
are concerned, the position is perhaps not 
so had as might be expected. The sharp 


Ordeal of the Democracies 


. By LIONEL ROBBINS 


The London School of Economics 


shock of the American depression has 
been transmitted via the security markets 
and the markets for raw materials, and 
the effects of political uncertainty are 
apparent in certain lines of investment. 
But the depression in Europe has been 
comparatively light in its incidence, and, 
with the upturn of business conditions in 
the United States this Autumn, there has 
been some arrest of the decline, if not a 
definite movement upward. By the mid- 
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FOR INSURANCES ON 


dle of 1938 The Economist index of busi- 


ness activity in Great Britain had receded 
to the level of the beginning of 1936. But 
since then it has been stationary or even 
tending slightly to improve. 

How far this is to be regarded as an 
indication of the possibility of better pros- 
pects ahead it is difficult to say. Quite 
apart from the general instability of pub- 
lic finance in the European States, there 
are elements of weakness in more than 
one center. The difficulties of France are 
well known. M. Reynaud has done some- 
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Reserved for Contingencies . ....... 2,333,753.06 
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| State and Municipal Deposits and for fiduciary purposes, asrequired by law. 
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| European Outlook: Next Few Months May See Supreme 


thing to surmount them. But it is not 
certain yet that he will be successful. The 
internal political situation is unstable. In 
Great Britain, too, there are incipient 
structural declines, particularly in the 
building industry, while the general weak- 
ness of sterling is a perpetual menace to 
the recovery of international raw-mate- 
rial prices. 

Speaking generally, however, it is prob- 
ably time to say that, provided there is no 
setback to recovery in the United States, 
the short run prospects of Europe, in the 
absence of political disturbance, would 
not be unfavorable. The influence of the 
United States is now so great that, for 
good or for bad, it has become the pace- 
maker of the non-totalitarian economies 
of the world. If, as some think, a sub- 
stantial revival of investment activity is 
now overdue in America, then a multitude 
of minor adversities might be offset else- 
where. It is also a favorable element in 
the situation that the movement for the 
freeing of international trade, in which 
the United States has played so conspicu- 
ous a part, has been powerfully accel- 
erated by the conclusion of the trade 
treaty with Great Britain. The aggregate 
volume of trade immediately affected 
must not be exaggerated. But these things 
have indirect effects also, and, in happier 
world conditions, the snowball effect of 
the Hull policy might be powerful indeed. 


Politics and Investment 


All this, however, assumes relatively 
stable political conditions. And the con- 
spicuous fact about the world today is the 
instability of politics. It is no use specu- 
lating about the future of business with- 
out taking account of the political factor. 

The most immediate influence of poli- 
tics on business at the present day is the 
colossal expenditure of governments on 
armaments. This has a twofold signifi- 
cance. On the one hand, it actually creates 
a certain volume of economic activity; it 
is possible that, but for armament expen- 
diture, the incidence of the American de- 
pression on Europe would have been more 
extensive. On the other hand, it plays 
havoc with budget equilibrium and if the 
national debt grows faster than the na- 
tional income, as is certainly the case in 
the majority of European countries at 
present, then nothing can be more certain 
than that sooner or later there will be dif- 
ficulty. The mad competition of the States 
of Europe in rearmament can only termi- 
nate, if it is not terminated before by war 
or political settlement, in inflation or the 
breakdown of the system of private prop- 
erty. (The alternative to inflation, as the 
Germans have shown us, is progressive 
collectivization.) While it lasts, however, 
it may actually stimulate activity. Though 
it undermines the fundamental strength 
of the constitution for the time being, it - 
preserves some appearance of health. 

For the time being, therefore, the 
amount of expenditure is not necessarily 
unfavorable to the volume of business ac- 
tivity. Indeed, it might well be that, as in 
1936, it would tend once more to evoke 
positively boomlike conditions. I do not 
think that this is very likely; the unfavor- 
able factors are too many. But the possi- 
bility must not be left completely out of 
account. 

There are further political influences 
which may be very important in Europe. 
It goes without saying that the atmos- 
phere of acute crises in which we live is 
not favorable to long-term private invest- 
ment. If it were not for the increase in 
armament expenditure of the last six 
months, the falling off of private invest- 
ment would have had much graver effects 
on the total volume of business activity. 
The surprising thing about the figures of 
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1938 is not that they are so bad as they 
are, but that they have turned out to be 
so good. 4 

But, even if political apprehension is not 
likely to bring business to a standstill, 
there is still some danger that in the in- 
ternational sphere it may be productive 
of serious disturbance. If, in certain areas, 
there is acute political tension, while in 
others conditions are thought to be safer, 
it is at least possible that there may fol- 
low movements of capital on so large a 
scale as to produce widespread dislocation 
of the exchanges. The authorities of the 
threatened area, rather than let their ex- 
change depreciate, will be tempted to im- 
pose some sort of exchange control to pre- 
vent the transfer of capital. 

Now, as I see things, this danger may 
be very real in the months that are ahead. 
For the time being, the flight of capital 
from France has ceased; M. Reynaud has 
even brought about some repatriation. But 
the continued weakness of sterling is a 
sign that there is some pressure on Lon- 
don. If in the Spring the danger of Euro- 
pean war once more becomes acute, and 
if at the same time the American revival 
continues, it is possible that a situation 
may arise in which both British and 
French authorities would feel compelled to 
impose obstacles to transfer. I do not think 
that this would be easy to carry out. Nor 
do I think that the results would be good 
for the world. But, if fear of war became 
very general and lasted very long, it would 
be a possibility that would have to be 
counted very seriously. 


The Political Outlook 

In the end, then, as is indeed obvious, 
the economic prospects for Europe depend 
upon the political outlook. Unfortunately 
it is just here that prediction becomes 
most hazardous. 

Twelve months ago, when last I wrote 
this survey, it was still possible even for 
those of us who were most acutely con- 
scious of the political danger in Europe to 
hope that firmness on the part of the 
democracies would hold the totalitarian 
menace in check. That hope has been dis- 
appointed. Whether because of material 
unpreparedness or because of diplomatic 
ineptitude, the two great democratic 
powers of Western Europe have suffered 
a spectacular defeat. The strategic bal- 
ance of power in Europe has shifted. The 
most terrible barbarism of all history is 
dominant throughout half of Europe. 

Nevertheless, it would be premature to 
conclude that the civilization of Western 
Europe must necessarily be vanquished. 
For the time being Central and Eastern 
Europe is hopeless. There is no doubt 
grave discontent in Germany. The eco- 
nomic machine is creaking; and the na- 
tionalties of the German sphere of influ- 
ence are uneasy. But until discontent 
spreads to the German Army, hopes of 
breakdown are just wishful thinking. It 
is one thing, however, to be supreme in 
Central Europe. It is another to march 
victoriously westward. So far as the ma- 
terial factors are concerned, there is no 
reason why the Western powers should 
not even now build up a Byzantium of 
the west; a bastian within which liberty 
and decency might be preserved until the 
totalitarian foulness has destroyed itself. 

The main problem for the Western de- 
mocracies is not material but psycho- 
logical. They will not create the Byzan- 
tium of the west unless they will to create 
it. They will not resist the barbarians if 
they will not realize their barbarism. And 
it is just here that those who wish well for 
European culture and desire its survival 
have most reason to fear. For, if in five 
short years, the ascendency of the free 
States has vanished, it has not been for 
want of material potentialities. At any 
time up to the occupation of the Rhine, it 
would have been easy to overthrow the 
gangsters. And even after then a resolute 


effort of rearmament would have been 
sufficient to hold the danger in check. The 
breakdown has been intellectual and 
moral. We have been inhibited by the bad 
conscience of Versailles; and the medi- 
ocrity of vision of those who should have 
led us has failed to perceive that a situa- 
tion has arisen in which that bad con- 
science is wholly inappropriate. We have 
deluded ourselves with childish hopes and 
quieted our fears by ignoring obvious 
facts. The historian of the future will be 
hard put to it to find a parallel of so com- 
plete a failure of intellectual and spiritual 
leadership. 

I do not think the situation is hopeless. 
In Great Britain, at any rate—in France 
the position is perhaps more serious—dis- 
illusion has set in and the ice of indiffer- 
ence is breaking fast. Every week the 
ostrich policy manifestly loses adherents. 


But time is very short. The barbarian is 
very eager. The next few months may well 
see the supreme ordeal of the democracies 
of Europe. 


Recent Books 


WHO’s WHO IN INVESTMENT COUNSEL 

This book is in preparation and will be 
published shortly. It will be a biograph- 
ical dictionary of representative firms in 
the profession and include banks and bro- 
kerage houses that have a department for 
investment counsel, the publishers reserv- 
ing the right of selection. Each listing 
will furnish full information about an or- 
ganization, not only giving its history, 
bank or other references, number of em- 
ployes, number of clients, amount of funds 
under its supervision, but also including 
biographical sketches of its executives. 


This information covers a half dozen pages 
or more for some of the larger firms. No 
charge is made for listing, nor can any 
firm pay for its listing. 

Publication will be by Who’s Who in 
Investment Counsel, Inc., 30 Church 
Street, New York, of which Otto W. Hel- 
big is president and George W. McGrath 
of McGrath, Doyle & Phair, certified pub- 
lic accountants, secretary and treasurer. 

* * € 
YOUR DAILY PAPER 
By John J. Floherty 

This is a description of the mechanics 
of the newspaper publishing business. The 
fact that the book is entirely uncritical 
and elementary almost to the point of be- 
ing naive in spots somehow does not seem 
to detract from its interesting nature. It 
is profusely illustrated with excellent 
photographs. (Lippincott, $2.) 








RCA .. 


. the name symbolizing creation, 
progress, achievement in radio! RCA... 
Radio Corporation of America. ..a family of 
doers writing history with sound in the sky! 
Makers of instruments for radio transmis- 
sion and reception of sound, code messages 
and facsimile reproduction. Makers of instru- 
ments for the recording of sound on records 
andon motion picture film. Creators of count- 
less radio devices vital to science, industry, 
medicine, telephony, and public safety. 
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and television. 
RCA. 


RCA... creator of a nation-wide broadcast- 


ing service, The National Broadcasting Co. 





RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


creator of a world-wide radio com- 
munications system with direct circuits 
between the United States and +3 foreign 
countries, and with ships at sea. . 
sage service with the speed of lightning. 
RCA... pioneer in research in radio, sound 


- a mes- 


. truly American, owned by a 
quarter of a million stockholders in 48 states. 

RCA...19 years a name across the sky 
. .. 19 vears of service to all the world. 


Listen to the "’MAGIC KEY” every Sunday, ? to 3 P. M., 
E. S.T., on the NBC Blue Netavork. 


Radio Corporation of America 
RADIO CITY, N. Y. 


Radiomarine Corporation of America 
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Reflation the 


; EFLATION was the keynote of 
R 1938. Conditions in the money mar- 

ket were in direct contrast to those 

in the preceding year. Expansion 
rather than contraction, reflation rather 
than deflation, characterized develop- 
ments in the market for short and 
long term funds. Excess reserves reached 
a new high level. So did the monetary 
gold stock of the nation. Demand deposits, 
adjusted, increased some $1,500,000,000, 
and the currency circulation attained a 
ew record. Total loans and investments 
of reporting member banks in 101 cities 
rose almost $250,000,000 in the year, and 
the interest-bearing debt of the Federal 
Government was just under $39,000,000,- 
000 on Dec. 31, 1938. 





Keynote of Money Market Conditions: 
Rates at New Low Records 


By S. L. MILLER 


failed to exceed the additional supply 
brought about by lowered reserve require- 
ments, heavy gold imports and the de- 
sterilization of all the gold in the inactive 
account (to say nothing of the idle funds 
already in possession of the banks), in- 
terest rates fell to new low levels. Table 
I indicates that all the higher grades of 
bonds, with the exception of the railroads, 
attained new high prices (low yields), and 
the action of this group in the first two 
weeks of the current year has probably 
brought rail bond prices on an even keel 
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his own knowledge. 
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ONE PICTURE 
VS. | 


10,000 WORDS 


XPERIENCE has shown that graphic portrayal of facts 
E and figures can more quickly be understood and inter- 
preted than volumes of text. This is just as true today as it | 
was when the old Chinese proverb, paraphrased above, 


was written by an astute oriental. | 


By means of 3-color charts, INVESTOGRAPHS utilize the 
value of a pictured presentation—conveying—practically 
at a glance—basic information which investors regard as 
prerequisite to appraising any or all of the 250 stocks most 
actively traded in on the New York Stock Exchange. 


In the case of an individual issue, the company's position 
in its industry, and in its relation to the economic cycle, is 
clearly shown. The gist of rows upon rows of figures and the 
record of the business over a long period of years is visual- 
ized. Characteristic earnings trends, insofar as they are 


likely to influence the price fluctuations of the security, also | 


With this and other equally essential information before 


him, the investor is enabled to reach decisions based upon 


To obtain further details regarding the guidance which 
INVESTOGRAPH SERVICE provides, write now to— | 


INVESTOGRAPHS, INC. 


Dept. 10-L 


= 


Rochester, N. Y. 











with those of the end of 1937. But they 
are still 0.4 per cent above their previous 
low yields reached in December, 1936, and 
January, 1937. Customers’ loan rates also 
fell during the year, and the rates on short- 
term paper declined to new low levels. 
Treasury notes and bills were particularly 
affected because of the reduction of their 
supply through government redemption. 
The ultimate in easy money was reached 
in the closing two weeks of the year when 
the government was actually paid for bor- 
rowing. Because of a desire of some to 
avoid the taxes on bank deposits obtain- 
ing in some States, and because of the 
usual window-dressing by banks at the 
year-end, the Treasury was able to sell 
its bills at par or better. 

Very little that is new can be said of 
the high-grade bond market. Its position 
appears as impregnable as ever, for the 
demand for funds in the aggregate has 
remained dormant. Despite a substantial 
recovery in business activity, no borrow- 
ers flocked to the banks’ counters. In 
tact, commercial, industrial and agricul- 
tural loans declined throughout’ the 
year. Corporate security issues for new 
capital purposes fell some $370,000,000 
during the year to $854,000,000 from 
$1,227,000,000. Total new security issues 
for all classes of issuers, including the 
U. S. Government, offered in the open 
market totaled $4,917,000,000, and ex- 
ceeded last year’s figures for new capital 
flotations by a wide margin. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
new issues in no way absorb bank credit 
unless the banks themselves buy them. 
Keen competition for new securities, espe- 
cially from insurance companies, has pre- 
vented the banks from taking all the new 
flotations, assuming they would or could 
legally take them. And as long as non- 


1939, making the Treasury’s total de- 
mands of the open market about $1,700,- 
000,000, substantially less than that of 
a year ago. 

Further business recovery in the Spring 
of 1939 may produce an upward trend in 
bank loans, especially if commodity prices 
rise. Corporate security flotations for 
new capital will undoubtedly increase 
from the low level of last year. Yet it is 
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just as true today as it was a year ago 
that the supply side of the money equa- 
tion dominates the demand side and the 
bond market. No conceivable demand for 
funds in sufficient amount to make a 
noticeable dent in the huge volume of ex- 
cess reserves appears on the horizon for 
this year or next. 

There is one exception to this observa- 
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| 
| Table I. Interest Rates and Excess Reserves, 1938 
| (Monthly averages of daily figures) 
| Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July. June. M Apr. Mar. F 
; Treasury bonds*........ 2.49 2.50 2.48 2.58 2.51 2.52 2.52 2.51 2.62 2.64 2 64 2.65 
| Mieinpalt .. 65. ........ 2.75 2.74 2.82 3.02 2.82 2.87 2.91 2.91 3.03 2.99 2.99 3.03 | 
| Corporate: Aaa......... 3.08 3.10 3.15 3.21 3.18 3.22 3.26 3.22 3.30 3.22 3.20 3.17 | 
| "Se See 3.42 3.46 3.53 3.60 3.57 3.62 3.68 3.56 3.73 3.56 3.51 3.50 | 
[SF Se 4.02 4.02 4.08 4.20 4.13 421 4.41 4.28 449 434 4.24 4.20 | 
Pw eee 5.27 5.23 5.36 5.65 5.49 5.63 6.25 6.06 6.47 6.30 5.97 5.89 | 
| PRE ee 3.78 3.76 3.80 3.82 3.79 3.85 3.99 3.90 3.99 3.79 3.73 3.71 | 
| Treasury notes*........ 0.67 0.71 0.68 0.82 0.71 0.70 0.67 0.77 0.94 1.01 1.09 1.13 | 
| Treasury bills*......... 0.01 0.02 0.02 0.10 0.05 0.05 0.02 0.03 0.08 0.07 0.08 0.10 | 
| > vcore a 4 oo oe ey on os re 0.44 0.44 0.44 0.44 0.44 0.44 | 
mercial paper$..... ; : ; : i 0. 0. i i 
Customers’ loans : aie 88 0.88 0.88 0.91 1.00 1.00 | 
ew York City........ ; 25 2.16 2.27 2.36 2. j 36 | 
| s ey and East- oes. aor piped Reascdaee boo: | 
| ko. rrr * ‘ 3.30 3.26 3.28 3.38 3. : 3 
| of Southern and West: 3.27 3.26 3.25 3.29 3.37 | 
| OFM CIIOS 2... 65.05... 4.05 4.06 4.07 4.12 4.12 4.14 4.13 413 415 4.09 4.16 | 
| Excess reserves**...... 43,242 3,276 3,143 2,920 2,955 3,026 2,7 3 | 
| iain Mig ge oe have my ee tae nega Bonds, 12 vin alt we nae te ee | 
is, 91 days. verage of weekly figures. {Best names, 90 days. § " | 
| o aintions oo ge ang es ays. §Best names, 4-6 months | 
! 








banking investors purchase the major por- 
tion of the new securities coming into the 
market, it will be a long time before the 
idle funds of the banks will be put to use 
and the bond market adversely affected. 
Probably the chief borrower during 1939 
will again be the Treasury. On the basis 
of the budget estimates for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1939, the Treasury shall by 
that date have had to borrow $2,929,000,- 
000 in the open market. Of this amount 
$2,028,000,000 has been borrowed in the 
first half of the fiscal year (July-Decem- 
ber, 1938), leaving new borrowing of $900,- 
000,000 to be consummated in the first six 
months of 1939. Probably $200,000,000 
will be raised from the sale of U. S. Sav- 
ings bonds, however, reducing the amount 
to be offered in fffe bond market proper 
to $700,000,000. Probably another billion 
will be borruwed in the second half of 





tion, however, and that is the construc- 
tion industry which is operating at a 
rather high level at present, and promises 
to continue to do so in the next few years. 
The industry is so organized as to absorb 
large amounts of funds. Construction 
companies, for example, are, for the most 
part, small or medium-sized organizations 
unable to borrow in the capital market, 
and therefore, dependent on the banks for 
their financing. Again, most buildings are 
erected with the aid of mortgage money. 
It has been estimated that in 1936 more 
than 64 per cent of the real estate issues 
offered from 1919-35 were in default. Such 
a@ poor record does not presage any rapid 
upturn in the sale of new real estate se- 
curities direct to the public. More con- 
struction that ever before is apt to be 
financed by banks and other institutions. 
One other factor that might conceiva- 
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bly have an adverse effect on the market 
for high grade bonds is the persistent de- 
cline of the pound. Although at present 
the depreciation of sterling has had the 
opposite effect, i. e., to ease interest rates 
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because of the gold flow it generated fron 
England, it may well, should the pound 
experience any further appreciable de- 
cline. bring on retaliatory action by the 
American financial authorities. Probably 
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the dollar would be devalued to the legal 
hmit. 50 per cent of its former parity 
Farm and mining interests could associate 
(and probably have) the decline in sterling 
with the failure of agricultural prices to 





share in the country’s business recovery. 






Even here, however, there need be no 


detrimental effects on the bond market. 
TABLE Il. CHANGES IN U. S. GOVERN- 


MENT INTEREST-BEARING DEBT 
(Millions of dollars) 
Direct obligations— Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Net 
Pu 1938. 1 





blicly offered: 937. Change. 
Treasury and pre-war 
Mc aaanuxs anew’ 24,083 20,555 +3,528 
U. S. savings bonds... 1,442 954 +478 
Treasury notes...... . 8,496 10,547 —-2,051 
Treasury bills...... 1,306 1,952 646 
Total ceessee+-Odaee 34,018 +1,309 


Securities issued to 

ovt. agencies and 

rust funds.... 3,156 2,227 +829 
All othert eye 415 464 —49 


Tt. direct obligations. 38,899 36,709 42,191 
4,645 +347 


Guaranteed obligations 4,992 


Grand total..... 43, 891 41,354 +2,538 

tIncludes adjusted service bonds of 1945 issued to 
veterans and posta] savings bonds formerly issued 
to depositors in the posta) savings system. 

Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin. January, 1939, 
page 1 


The Treasury could easily place an em- 
bargo on gold exports, preventing an out- 





flow of funds. The revaluation of the dol- 
lar would net the government a handsome 
“profit” of $2,900,000,000, which could be 
put to use in support of the bond market 
in the event of a psychological reaction to 
the devaluation. 

One final word in regard to the bond 
market should concern the changes in the 
Federal debt and their effects on interest 
rates. The accompanying table depicting 
the change in the debt in the last year 
reveals that the composition or maturity 
of the debt has almost as important an ef- 
fect on interest rates as its actual size. The 
most striking change is the sharp decline 
in Treasury notes and bills outstanding, 
those government obligations with the 
shortest maturities. With an overabund- 
ance of funds and in a money market 
with such a shortage of available invest- 
ment instruments, the refunding of Treas- 
ury notes with bonds and the retirement 








of Treasury bills out of funds from the 
inactive gold account has so decreased the 
supply of short-term securities as to bring 
negative yields to government issues with 
near-by maturities. And this greater 
scarcity of short-term investments has 
communicated itself to the long-term 
market, for investors have been forced 
into bonds. 

The decline of sterling, already men- 
tioned, again brings to the forefront the 
“hot money” problem. Since the usually 
patriotic British rarely sell their currency 
short, it must be assumed that the per- 
sistent depreciation of sterling largely 
constitutes a flight of refugee funds from 
London. The flight of funds from Britain 
cannot be attributed entirely to the Bu- 
ropean political situation for the high 
point of the pound came in February, sev- 
eral months before the Czech crisis. An 
adverse balance of trade contributed to 
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broadened materially the services 
which it can perform. 
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the weakness of sterling as did the re- 
 patriation of French funds after Daladier 
‘had restored business confidence in 
France. Finally, some disposition on the 
‘part of the British authorities to let the 
pound slide was noticable. Evidently the 
widely held belief in London that sterling 
was overvalued in terms of the dollar had 
something to do with official inaction. 
The flight from the pound, at any rate, 
was accompanied by so great a drain on 
the gold resources of the Exchange Equal- 
ization Account, $740,000,000 between the 
end of March and the end of September, 
1938, that the Bank of England was forced 
in the second week of 1939 to transfer 


£200,000,000 of gold to the account. The 
central bank was also forced to increase 
its fiduciary issue (notes backed by gov- 
ernment securities) so that the gold cov- 
erage on its currency circulation came to 
only 23 per cent. 

In this test of what has been called the 
Stabilization Fund Standard, the Ex- 
change Equalization Account was fairly 
successful in preventing gold movements 
from affecting domestic credit conditions, 
although money rates were lower before 
the efflux of gold than they are now. The 
transfer of gold from the Bank of Eng- 
land, however, had the same bad psycho- 
logical effect as the loss of gold direct 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, December 31, 1938 


RESOURCES 


BuLiion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT 
U. S. GoverNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 


State AND Municipat SECURITIES. . . . 
Oruer Bonps Anp SECURITIES . a ee 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 


Customers’ leeitiakeee E 1 AABILITY . 


LIABILITIES 

Caprra Funps: 

Caprrat Stock . . $100,270,000.00 

So ie ae 100,270,000.00 | 

Unpivivep Prorits . .  35,246,709.16 

$ 235,786,709.16 | 

RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . a ee 16,237,009.96 
RESERVE For Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. 1,929,624.05 


LiaBitity as ENDoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES ANO 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$95,735,736.08 are pledged tosecure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


. $ 861,438, 771.42 
21,178,561.87 


639,878,092.29 
121,822,947.55 
156,129,392.65 
638,733,623.47 
34,485,281.62 
6,796,875.46 

: 11,297,920.83 
wa. 23,542,485.66 
7,863,223.92 
$2,523,167,176.74 


2,234,332,981.74 
25,062,029.35 


5,630,250 .33 
4,188,572.15 


82, 523, 167, 167,176.74 74 
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from the Bank had in the days when 
Britain was on the gold standard. 

During 1938, the United States Govern- 
ment reversed its policy of ‘“retrench- 
ment” in favor of pump-priming and gen- 
eral “reflation.” As usual a number of 
factors were operating in and on the eco- 
nomic system so that it was and still is 
impossible to segregate or isolate each 
factor and weight its importance in gen- 
erating recovery. Many contend that the 
rapid reduction of inventories was the 
main factor. Others attribute most sig- 
nificance to increased Federal expendi- 
ture and the enlarged deficit together 
with a reduction in legal reserve percent- 
ages and gold desterilization. 

Although one may choose to go along 
with this second opinion, he must cer- 
tainly admit that the Administration ex- 
perienced a stroke of good fortune in that 
its task was greatly facilitated by a fresh 
inflow of gold from Europe. This marked 
the second instance that the Administra- 
tion was so assisted, the first occurring 
in 1934 after the devaluation of the dol- 
lar. The overwhelming importance of 
gold imports in expanding member bank 
balances is shown in Table III. The sec- 
ond factor in point of magnitude was the 
decline in Treasury cash amounting to 
$913,000,000 and reflecting the liquidation 


banks showed a preference for government 
guaranteed issues. Purchases of other se 
curities by all reporting banks exceeded 
those of direct government obligations. 

Despite a substantial improvement in 
business conditions member bank loans 
continued to decline. For the twelve 
months’ period, commercial loans fell 
$758,000,000, of which $410,000,000 were 
in New York. Stock market loans receded 
also, even though a material rise in share 
prices got under way at the end of June. 

In more recent weeks, the loan account, 
chiefly because of a rise in security loans, 
has shown some expansion. Commercial 
loans and more particularly all other loans 
have expanded outside New York City. 
The expansion of other loans is chiefly sig- 
nificant in that it probably reveals an up- 
ward trend in consumer credit, a relatively 
new field for the banks. 


In New York the shrinkage of com- 
mercial loans has been particularly dis- 
appointing. But it is explained, in part at 
least, by Table V. For the first eleven 
months of 1938 total new security issues 
effectively registered with the SEC for 
the purpose of repayment of “other debt” 
than bonds and notes totaled $105,000,000, 
compared with $93,000,000 in the preced- 
ing full year. This largely reflects the 
repayment of bank loans made by large 


























Table IV. Changes in Member Bank Credit 
(Millions of dollars) 
Dec. 28, 0 _Cnanges Since, 
1938. ———Sept. 28, 1 Dec. 29, 1937 - 
All All N. Y. Banks All ‘ Banks 
Reporting Reporting City Outside Reporting City Outside 
Loans— Banks. ~~ . Banks x..¥. Banks. Banks. i. F. 
MO 3,843 — 68 + wv — 758 — 410 — 348 
Stock market ...... 1,408 F188 +168 + 15 — mi — — 6 
Open market paper 328 — 16 - 10 — 6 — 133 — — % 
Real estate ........ 1,169 + 8 ee + 8 + 4 — 10 + 14 
DE: owas Sawa ccs'an's 115 — 3 se — 3 + 4 + wo — ill 
WEE iiSwiavusences 1,567 + 65 — 8 + 7 + 2 — # + 2 
ME Dts ick cnoeda ee 8,430 +189 + 82 +107 — 957 — 497 — 460 
Securities— 
Government ....... 266 +155 —163 +318 + 248 — 206 + 453 
Government guar.. 1,732 + 57 + 51 + 6 + 616 + 494 + 122 
| ae ere 221 + 8 — 8 + 16 + 340 + 152 + 188 
Per ee 13,219 +220 —120 +340 +1,204 + 441 + 763 
Total loans and se- 
we aaa eer. 21,649 +409 — 38 +447 + 247 a 56 + 303 
pos 
oe aaaenen. -15,986 4478 +208 +270 +1,555 +H, 039 + 516 
eae 5,160 — 20 — 38 + 18 — 45 59 + 14 
Interbank frre 061 +262 + 91 +171 971 515 + 456 
Excess reserves$§..... 3,070 +223 +253 — 96 1,929 th 324 + 605 
§All ber banks; ch from Sept. 30, 1938, and Dec. 31, 1937. 














of the inactive gold account. The Treas- 
-ury accounted for $1,069,000,000 (the sum 
of Treasury cash and Treasury currency) 
of the total of the factors increasing 
member bank reserves, compared with 
$1,748,000,000 for gold. These amounts 
were offset by increases in money in cir- 
culation, and Treasury and non-member 
deposits with the Federal Reserve Banks, 
to the tune of $1,230,000,000, leaving the 
net increase in reserve balances at 
$1,595,000,000. 

TABLE III. CHANGES IN MEMBER BANK 
RESERVE BALANCES BETWEEN 
DEC. 29, 1937, AND DEC. 28, 1938 
(Millions of dollars) 

Factors of increase: 

Gold 


Treasury currency.............. 
Reserve Bank credit 
Treasury cash 


Total 


Factors of decrease: 
Money in circulation............ +341 
Treasury —. with Federal 
Reserve 





+1,230 





Net ee in member bank bal- 
ance 


The banks were unsuccessful in dispos- 
ing of any substantial part of the rising 
volume of their reserves. As shown in 
Table IV, total loans and investments of 
reporting member banks rose $247,000,000 
during the year. Investments. alone in- 
creased $1,204,000,000, but a sharp drop 
in loans materially reduced the expansion 
in total bank assets. New York City banks 
sold direct government obligations on bal- 
ance, whereas the banks in 100 other cities 


added almost $500,000,000 of these securi- 
ties to their portfolios. The New York 


corporations in preceding years (prob- 

ably for the purchase of inventory during 

1936 and 1937), most of these companies 

having borrowed from the New York 

banks. 

TABLE V. NEW ISSUES EFFECTIVELY 
REGISTERED WITH THE SEC FOR 


REPAYMENT OF “OTHER DEBT” 
(Thousands of dollars) 





1938. 1937. 

IE *o eu eecdbevsuuceses 156 20,292 
MEME viceclasueakhcuece 2,524 7,025 
March .......ccsccccccccccs ,038 1,965 
ane ae 675 2,811 
Macys esa aniginwan ne wher 9,470 810 
ER Kae padiedecccasusiaknl 24,385 8,893 
MEN 6 asce savekoadaa eeabxe 7,860 27,513 
RE ikic'w tchcte coke Seoeen 15,436 8,547 
ID occdacsskbexeuss 5,01 1,146 
| EE en 36,139 12,193 
DED os ucetsccuwecesen 430 
po rer rere e 1,170 
$104,731 92,795 


tEleven months’ total. 


The sluggishness of the bank loan ac- 
count, in some respects, is not an unusual 
phenomenon. Business borrowing in the 
past has only expanded after trade activ- 
ity had been improving for some period 
of time, and usually after commodity 
prices had started to rise. In the present 
instance, too, Treasury expenditures have 
placed funds into the hands of business 
men, reducing their credit needs at the 
banks. 

If the lack of commercial borrowing 
has been disappointing, the expansion of 
more than $1,500,000,000 in demand de- 
posits, adjusted, the best single indicator 
of “purchasing power,” has been especially 
gratifying to “pure” monetary thinkers. 
The bulk of this rise took place in New 
York because the bulk of gold imports 
was received there. 
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The Over-the-Counter Market: Subnormal Activity in 
Almost All Departments 


By FELIX E. LARKIN 


Lecturer, School of Business, Fordham University 


ESPITE the recovery of security 
D—D prices on the exchanges in the lat- 
ter part of 1938, the over-the- 
counter market experienced a de- 
gree of inactivity that has not been wit- 
nessed since 1932. More discouraging 
than that, the lag in prices observed in 
the first six months continued throughout 
the year and gave little evidence of re- 
sponding to the stimulus of a rising mar- 
ket on the exchanges. The investment 
banking section of the over-the-counter 
market had better success with the under- 
writing of individual issues than they had 
in 1937, but the competition of private 
sales increased to a disturbing degree and 
there is little wonder that the investment 
banking community views this tremendous 
growth with increasing alarm. 


New Issues 


The mass of financial material com- 
piled in the many year-end reviews sur- 
prisingly enough contains very little ref- 
erence to the record of the capital markets 
for 1938. It becomes more evident, how- 
ever, that an enduring prosperity depends 
on a revival of the capital markets. In 
the Twenties the capital markets were 
valuable adjuncts to business prosperity. 
Since that time their importance has 
abruptly declined. From 1933 to mid-1937 
the abortive business revival was financed 
by working capital. A new depression, 
however, and the influence of the undis- 
tributed profits tax, have caused a deple- 
tion of working capital. The volume of 
new issues in the immediate future, there- 
fore, will become an important index of 
the likely trend of business and a rising 
capital market would confirm the sound- 
ness of increasing business better than 
any single indicator. The grand totals of 
all kinds of financing are given in Tables 
I to IM. 

TABLE I. NEW SECURITY ISSUES BY 








MONTHS 
1938. 1937. 

January .........- $119,894,413 $617,939,820 
February ......... 200,518,612 559,475,323 
|. eee 245,747,393 383,711,804 
yer 352,212,019 237,086,198 

BF ccccvcceset¥ee 221,127,172 269,341,321 
GED cccctvevecsece 513,114,398 570,838,456 
GUE vcvvcccccscate 470,723,890 341,595,085 
peta 415,179,181 188,187,452 
September ........ 238,820, 224,563,424 
CER oc cccccccces 764,803, 205,736,080 
November ........ 389,383, 136,514,942 
December ......... 452,677, 180,308,681 

eee ere $4,384,201,545 *$4,003,384,909 

*Includes revision not included in monthly figures. 
Source: C fal and Fi ial Chronic! 





Although the total financing for 1938 
was only moderately larger than the total 
for 1937, the latter part of 1938 showed 
considerable improvement over the first 
half, and this would seem to be of more 
significance than the relatively better 
showing’ of the second half of 1938 as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1937. Further analysis is disquieting, 
however, because the total increase of 
1938 is more than accounted for by in- 
creased government financing, as seen in 
Table Il. Actually there was a decrease 
of about $240,000,000 in corporate 
financing for the year, with equity 
financing dropping almost to the vanish- 
ing point. 


TABLE Il. NEW SECURITIES ISSUES 


BY SOURCES 
(Millions of dollars) 
Farm Loan 


Cor- and Govt.Municipal, 


porate. Agencies. State,etc. Foreign. Total. 
1928... 7,818 ‘ 689 9,992 
1929... 10,026 <i 1,436 130 §©11,592 
1930... 5,473 87 1,498 620 7,677 
1931... 2,589 126 258 50 4,023 
1932... 44 170 851 66 1,730 
1933... 382 90 522 60 1,054 
1934. . 491 722 939 60 2,212 
1935... 2,267 1,137 1,232 116 4,752 
1936... 4,632 375 1,121 127 6,254 
1937... 2,436 438 908 222 4,003 
1938. . 2,076 1,146 1,097 65 4,384 


Source: Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


relationship between government financ- 
ing and private financing. The greater 
the government financing the smaller the 
private financing becomes. 


On the one 


hand, individual investors become more 
wary and seek the relatively riskless se- 
curities. This in part accounts for the 
decrease in equity financing. The govern- 
TABLE Ill. NEW SECURITIES ISSUES 
BY KINDS 
(Millions of Dollars) 
-———Purpose——_, ———*Kind 





New Bonds and 
Capital. Refunding. Notes. Stocks. 
[re 8,114 é 4,191 3,627 
/ 10,183 1,409 3,105 6,921 
WG <oesens 7,023 654 3,905 1,568 
Mvaccetes 3,116 907 2,246 3A3 
; ie 1,192 538 620 24 
ee 710 344 229 153 
_ ee 386 826 456 35 
ae 1,412 3,340 2,117 151 
1686. ..6.... 973 4,281 4,064 568 
| Jae 2,103 1,901 1,676 760 
Pe 2,327 2,057 1,980 95 


Source: Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
*Corporate only. 


ment is a powerful competitor for funds, 
which partly accounts for the caution and 


uncertainty created in the minds of pros- 
pective borrowers. They become unwill- 
ing to risk mortgaging the future or to 
seek funds for doubtful expansion. Of 
the total of $2,327,187,626 raised in 1938 
for new capital purposes (Table III) only 
$854,418,212 was raised by corporations, 
a decrease of $372,674,689 as compared 
with 1937. This figure, then, becomes the 
important one to watch for signs of con- 
firmation of lasting business improve- 
ment. Unless it improves materially, it 
is doubtful if sound lasting recovery will 
be witnessed. 
Private Sales 

Turning our attention from the capital 
markets in general to investment bank- 
ing in particular, we see further serious 
inroads made by the private sales of se- 


curities. Table IV lists the monthly totals 
made privately or semi-privately in 1938 
and Table V lists some of the outstanding 
issues. The total of about $618,186,780 
(there are probably some sales that were 
not reported at all, and which will show 
up in year-end company statements) in 
1938 compares with a total of $456,302,094 
in 1937. The practice of selling securities 
directly to the investor, usually a small 
group of insurance companies, began to 
attract notice as early as 1934 but it was 
not until last year that the question was 
brought into the open by the investment 
banking industry as a serious problem 
confronting the trade. In effect, this prac- 
tice: amounts to a step in the direction of 
socialization of investment. The invest- 
ment banker, who normally performs a 
selective and directive function in the cap- 
ital markets, now finds that a large per- 
centage of new capital issues are beyond 
his reach and the individual investor no 
longer is given the opportunity of pur- 
chasing many prime loans. Many feel 
that private transactions are a circumven- 
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Above are a few of the gat by the Commercial Research 


Department of the Internati 


Business Machines Corporation. 


TO AID THE FORWARD MARCH OF BUSINESS 


To develop more effective means of serving all forms of 
business, the International program of progress calls for 


constant study and research. 
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tion of the spirit of the securities laws. 
‘There is nothing to indicate, short of a 
: change in the securities laws or a resump- 

‘tion of equity financing, that this practice 
‘will not continue or even increase in 1939. 


‘TABLE IV. NEW ISSUES PLACED PRI- 
VATELY BY THE MONTH 





ME Ticce sees pty | ee ratty 

a ,050,000 | Aug. .......117,513,000 

— as ,035, SS Re 45,790,000 

a 17,117,780 | Oct. ........ 10,700,000 

a 22,240,000 | Nov. 113,320,000 
June . 91,885,000 ' Dec. ....... 928, 


Outside Markets 
The record of the over-the-counter 
market proper in 1938, both from the 
viewpoint of activity and change of price 
Was a very poor one. The stagnation of 
the first six months set the pace for the 


whole year. As a result a good many 
small firms went out of business and 
almost all the dealers suffered further 
impairment of capital. The primary mar- 
kets made by the trading houses suffered 
from inactivity and the dealers’ function 
of middleman and negotiator lost its im- 
portance. The small amount of trading 
did not warrant the dealer in taking the 
risks of “positioning” securities and, 
consequently, even the normal profes- 
sional demand was lacking. Unless de- 
mand is stimulated by bringing to people’s 
attention the relative cheapness of a se- 
curity, the demand will probably remain 
dormant. This is just as true for secur- 
ities as it is for commodities and has 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1938 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers... , 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. . . 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


LIABILITIES 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills.... $34,485,834.01 


Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. . 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc... 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 24, 1938. 


$44 ,408,617.25 of United States Government Obligations and $27,719,950.78 of other 
securities are deposited to secure $48,317,828.43 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


531,.718,844.27 
6,490,724.61 


668,795,810.07 
40,428,883.99 
86,257,122.95 
68,758,413-61 
521,981 ,489.03 
12,288,747.10 
3,705,000.00 


8,000,000.00 
46,556,997.28 
757,883.12 
9,404,804.12 
2,956,756.08 
1,081,163.58 


$2,009,182,639.81 


$1,835,286,500.3G 


10,026,957.06 24,458,876.95 
3,420,666.27 
5,361,656.55 
3,100,000.00 
$77,500,000.00 
46,500,000.00 


13,554,939.68 137,554,939.68 


$2,009,182,639.81 
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particular application in the over-the- 
counter markets, where many securities 
are by their nature inactive. The dealers, 


‘discouraged by the continual losses of the 


last few years, have been unwilling or un- 
able to assume the risk of owning secur- 
ities, and as a result the quality of the 
markets has suffered. 


TABLE V. OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES 
OF 1938 PUBLICLY OFFERED 


Approx. 
Offering Yr. En 
rice. Bid. 
ye ae ag El Pw deb 4s, 48...100% 10: 
Atlantic Refining 3s 53........ 99 104 
Cent Ill Pub 3%s 61............ 100% 101 
Commonwealth Edison 3%s, 58.100 109 
Continental Oil ~~. 3. bios sate 108% 
Duluth Miss & Ir nge % 62 98 105 
Firest Tire & Rubber Bhs 8... 9914 102% 


Ind Power & Light 3%s 68... .100 107 
Michigan Genael’ Gea 4s 63... 


New York Steam Corp 3%s 63.100 101% 
North Boston Lt Prop 3%s 47..109 106 
Ohio Power 3%s 68............. 101% 105 
Phillips Petroleum 3s 48...... 100 112 
Pub Sve N Illinois 34s 68..... 103 106 
San Antonio Pub Svc 4s 63.... 99 104 
Scott Paper — 34s 52..100 120 
Standard Oil of J Yeis 53.... 99 102%, 
Toledo Edison 3%s 68.......... 101% 106% 
United States Steel 34s 68... .100 104% 
Wisconsin Electric 3%s 1968. ..103% 106 


This accounts in a large measure for 
the extraordinary lag witnessed between 
the over-the-counter markets and the 
listed markets in 1938. Normally a lag 
of short duration can be expected!, due in 
part to the advantage of the listed mar- 
kets because of printed sales and because 
of the greater marketability offered by an 
organized auction type of market. Re- 
gardless of marketplace, however, se- 
curities are influenced by the same rising 
or falling business prospects and the gap 
between the prices of securities in both 
markets is usually closed in a much 
shorter time than at present. 

The following example is illustrative of 
the lag that occasionally occurs. On Dec. 
22, 1938, the stockholders of the Dow 
Chemical Company and the Great Western 
Electrochemical Company voted a merger 
of the two companies. One share of Dow 
Chemical no-par common was given for 
each share of no-par common of Great 
Western and 3/16 of a common share 
of Dow Chemical for each share of Great 
Western $20 par preferred. A little in- 
vestigation showed the following: 


Range for “Gt. West. 
Common Dow Electro 

Stocks. Chemical. Chemical. 
1935—High ............. 1 70 
DERE Ae 48 
1936-—-High 142) 7 
Low 941i, 59 
1937—High ' 79 
Low ; : 7 50 
OE Oe. 69,260 
Stockholders .......... 3,2! 311 


1937. 1936. 1935. 1937. 1936. 1935. 
Earnings 


pe 
CT ore $4.17 oo aed $6.01 $5.19 $4.76 

Total assets. $34,208,775 $3,645,423 

*admitted to unlisted trading on the San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchange but traded almost entirely 
in the over-the-counter market until 1938 when it 
became active on the San Francisco Stock Exchange 
and the price rose to a parity with Dow Chemical 
due to advance news of the merger 


Despite the better per-share earnings 
of Great Western Electrochemical, the 
high price of its common stock for each 
of the three years was lower than the 
low price of Dow Chemical common in 
any one year. The difference was ap- 
parently due to a larger amount of stock 
more widely distributed and listed and to 
a nation-wide reputation. Obviously, the 
difference in marketability alone could 
not be responsible for such a great spread. 
Nevertheless, the follawing conclusions 
may be observed. A definite premium 
will be paid for marketability;.a lag may 
exist for some period of time and 
eventually (at least in this case) the gap 
between the two securities or between the 
two markets will be closed when the 
equivalent value is recognized. 

It is not possible to make a forecast 
for the over-the-counter market without 
reference to the listed markets. De- 
mand, both individual and professional, 
has been lacking and, because of the in- 
activity of the normal over-the-counter 
security, unless the dealers are willing to 
maintain a “position,” the offering side 
of the market may be very thin. At the 
year-end the over-the-counter market 
was just in that position. The market is 
extremely thin on both sides and if, 
under the stimulus of a rising listed 
market, the demand increases, a sensa- 
tional recovery in the prices of over-the- 
counter securities may be witnessed. 


TABLE VI. IMPORTANT ISSUES PLACED 
PRIVATELY 


$6,000,000 California Packing Corp. 2%% 
debentures, 1939-44. 

35,000,000 Cities Service Gas Co. ‘%-3%s, 
1940-1954. 

34,000,000 Commonwealth Edison Co. ist mtg. 
3s, due June 1, 1965, Series I. 

15,000,000 Connecticut Light and Power Co. 
ist and ref. s, due Dec. 1, 1968, 
Series H. 

25,000,000 Consolidated Oil Corp. 3%s, 1950 

15,000,000 Detroit Edison Co. gen. and ref 
3%s, G, 1966. 

40,000,000 Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. Ist 
mtge. and coll. tr. 3%s, due 1958 

14,350,000 — Water Co. ref. 34s, 

6,500,000 Indiana General Service ist mtge. 
3%s, 1968. 

8,100,000 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. ist 
4s, 1940-46. 

6,000,000 McKeesport Tinplate Corp. 10-year 
debentures. 2 

20,000,000 New England Tel. and Tel. Co. Ist 
mtge. 3%s, 1968 

14,000,000 Ohio Oil 34% debentures, 1953. 

15,000,000 Pacific Gas and Electric Co. Ist 
and ref. 34s, Series I, 1966. 

5,500,000 Pan American Petroleum and 
Transport Co. mtge. note 3%s. 
Oct. 1, 1939-50. 

25,000,000 Shell Union Oil Corp 3% deben- 
tures, 1953 

8,000,000 Southern New England Telephone 
Company 3% debentures, 1968 

45,000,000 Unit = Rubber Co. ist mtzge. 

8,500,000 Washington (D.C.) Gas Light Co 
4s, due Sept. 1, 1963. 

17,000,000 3 Penn Power Co. Ist 3%s, J, 

9,515,000 Yonkers Electric Light and Power 


Co. 3%s debentures, 1950 
1See Annalist. Dec. 3 
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NEW CORPORATE SECURITY ISSUES _ 
THREE MONTHS MOVING AVERAGE CENTERED 
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the whole, one of increasing farm 

prosperity. Indeed, quite the re- 

verse. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at Washington estimates the 
total gross farm income for the nation at 
around 7,500 million dollars; a_ billion 
under 1937. This includes a half billion or 
so of AAA and other borrowed Federal 
funds. Subtract this and then make ad- 
justments for the sixty-cent dollar. You 
will find farm income well toward the 
half-century low. 

Here in Central Iowa we hardly realize 
it to be as bad as reports indicate because 
much of our grain is fed to livestock 
on the farms where grown, and livestock 
prices have held up better than have dairy 
products or any of the grains, unless pos- 
sibly the newer and less widely grown soy 
bean. My point of view is that of the Corn 
Belt farmer and it is my purpose to treat 
certain drifts both in physical production 
and mental attitudes of the farmers 
reportorially rather than statistically or 
economically. . 

We have now had five full years of gov- 
ernment in agriculture, five so-called pro- 
grams each a bit different from the pre- 
ceding, each succeeding one given us with 
the assurance that we would meet pros- 
perity coming up the hill even before we 
reached the corner. At least two of these 
programs have been greatly helped by the 
vagaries of the weather. All of them 
have been based on one or both of the 
world-ancient theories of price boosting 
either by (1) production control, or (2) 
price-fixing direct or indirect. Farm ieg- 
islation through all history seems to be 
kaleidoscopic variations of these two prin- 
ciples. a 


T= year just ended has pot been, on 








AAA Rules and Regulations 


By J. R. HOWARD 


The Homelands Farm, Iowa 


All our AAA programs have had good 
farmer cooperation, and on the whole 
satisfactory administration. Yet produc- 
tion has not been decreased nor price 
parity established. We need not discuss 
the farmers’ attitude toward it all. The 
eloquent silences from a million voting 
booths in November is in evidence. This 
verdict makes it possible to say certain 
things without challenge of partisanship. 


The Bootlegging Principle 


Probably the least considered element 
in all our farm legislation has been that 
of human reactions. This neglect seems 
to be a common one and is generally an 
upsetter of applecarts. In the days of the 
Eighteenth Amendment bootlegging began 
with the high-ups and filtered down 
through all strata of society. The boot- 
legging principle seems to apply to every 
kind of prohibition. While the letter of 
the various AAA prohibitory acts has been 
locally very well enforced through polic- 
ing agencies, the spirit of the law has al- 
ways been openly violated. I do not think 
of a single township or county committee- 
man who has not killed his poorest pigs, 
or plowed under his most unproductive 
acres, or narrowed his planter or check- 
wire rows, or greatly increased his plant- 
ings of hybrid seeds, or used increasing 
amounts of fertilizer. Every farmer has 
followed this procedure even though it is 
in violation of every intent of the law. 
This incentive for greater production from 


fewer acres will continue long after the 
AAA is forgotten. 

Let it be in the record that the writer 
hereof has been a participant in every pro- 
gram and will probably participate in the 
1939 award of merit if such there be. 
Profit and loss about balance over the 
whole time. But I recite a visit with a sub- 
stantial Quaker farmer in Southern Iowa 
last October as expressive of the viewpoint 
of most farmers. After the usual greet- 
ings this friend asked about politics in 
Marshall County and urged me to oppose 
every New Deal candidate regardless of 
personal friendships. Then the conversa- 
tion shifted to crops. His corn was of un- 
usual yield and quality. He was not going 
either to feed or sell it. The stated seal- 
ing price was then about 20 cents above 
the quoted market. He was going to “turn 
every bushel to Roosevelt and Wallace.” 
I reminded him that a few minutes before 
he was condemning the Administration; 
now he was approaching with both palms 
upturned. I asked him if it were not in- 
consistent with good Quakerism. His an- 
swer was: “Suppose I had a very rich 
uncle who in his lifetime set out to dissi- 
pate his entire fortune. Would not I as 
an heir have a right to petition the court 
to appoint a guardian? And knowing that 
I would be the one heir who would have 
to support the old gentleman after his 
money was gone why should I not get 
every dollar I can while I can?” 





Corn-Belt Farmers Follow the Letter but Not Spirit of 


He said it all better than I can. Fear 
of the public debt clouds the future of 
every farmer. He knows that the brunt 
of taxation always is heaviest on the basic 
producer. Industry is more tax collecting 
than taxpaying. Tax of every sort as cap- 
ital or operating cost is passed where pos- 
sible to the consumer in increased costs of 
goods and services. The farmer pays a 
disproportionate share. Every manufac- 
turer and distributer has been told scores 
of times by his advertising agency about 
the extent of the farm market and usually 
how rich it is. It is extensive because to 
the usual lists of clothing, food and other 
things essential to all there must be added 
a long list of such things as tools, plows, 
fuels, cement, lumber, seed, fertilizer, in- 
deed every sort and kind of equipment 
which the other fellow does not need and 
without which the farmer cannot operate. 
The cumulative weight of these hidden 
taxes is seriously impairing the farmers’ 
buying power. 


Farm Costs High 

This is evidenced in discussions with im- 
plement dealers and other retail trades- 
men as well as from the neighbors them- 
selves. I picked up these comments in a 
recent discussion and the facts are at 
least approximately correct: It takes two 
large cowhides to buy a pair of work 
shoes, thirty fleeces will not buy a suit 
of Sunday clothes; a well-known washing 
machine company puts around 150 pounds 
of low-priced materials into a machine 
for which the farmer’s wife doles out more 
than $100 of her hard-earned chicken 
money; the spread between wheat and 
bread after the farmer buys back the mill 


Continued on Page 154 
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S the United States on the threshold 
of another building boom? Is the 
combination of a huge housing short- 
age, a vast reservoir of idle capital 

and easy credit terms finally beginning 
to take effect? Does the fact that total 
construction expenditures during 1938 ad- 
vanced, for the fifth successive year, to 
almost $3,200,000,000 to the highest level 
since 1936, portend that the construction 
industry will drag the country back over 
the hill away from the poorhouse? The 
answer to all these questions is a plain no 
Although the rate of construction ac- 
tivity last year rose 10 per cent over that 
of 1937, according to Table I, total con 
TABLE I. CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED IN 37 STATES 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


P.C 
1938 1937. my 
Residential .. 985,787 905,293 + 8.9 
eee rosidentia! . 1,072,137 1,156,161 — 7.3 
Public works... 850,1 588,658 +44.4 
Public utilities.... 288,847 262,948 + 9.5 
Tota! . 3,196,928 2,913,060 4 9.7 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 


tract awards were still almost 30 per cent 
below those of 1930, which certainly was 
not a boom year. Nor is the picture 
brightened any by reference to the fact 
that construction costs, as measured by 
The Engineering News-Record index, 
were higher in 1938 than in 1930. But 
most important of ail characteristics 
of last year’s construction expenditures 
was the dominating part played by 
the Federal and municipal governments, 
but mainly the Federal Government. It 
is this aspect of the construction ‘re- 
turns’ that makes it so easy to make cate- 
gorical answer to questions continuously 
posed concerning the possibilities of a 
building boom. 

In Table II is depicted the dark picture 
of the spread of governmental influence 
over the construction industry. Even in 
nonresidential construction did the pro- 
portion of public construction expendi- 
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Gives expert analysis of Revenue 
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New Construction Rising Sharply: Residential Trend 


Up; Heavy PWA Awards 


By S. L. MILLER 


tures rise—from 34 per cent of all non- 
residential building in 1937 to 53 per cent 
in 1938. Residential building by public 
bodies or with public funds also increased 
faster than private building of residences. 
This evidently was a result of some in- 


is only necessary to cite that public con- 
struction expanded some 48 per cent at 
the same time that private building de- 
clined 15 per cent. 

This analysis is less interested in the 
question of public vs. private construc- 
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creased activity on the part of the USHA, 
which became a more important factor in 
1938 and will become even more important 
in 1939. But to clinch the argument that, 
actually, the performance of the construc- 
tion industry was not so “hot” in 1938, it 
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tion, in the fact that public construction 
projects, with the possible exceptions of 
low-cost housing and slum clearance, do 
not increase the material welfare or the 
standard of living of the populace and 
therefore constitute a waste of American 
natural resources, than it is interested 
in recounting recent trends in construc- 
tion. From this point of view, public ex- 
penditures for building have the distinct 
disadvantage of being limited; they do 
not have anything like the prospects of 
expansion that private work has. Public 
projects are also more likely to decline 
when private activity expands. For both 
these reasons the development of a build- 
ing boom while public authorities are so 
largely responsible for so great a propor- 
tion of building activity is more than un- 
likely. 

The experience of the past, in the form 
of the Department of Commerce’s esti- 
mates of total construction, shown as 
Table III, seems to bear out these ob- 
servations. Public construction (including 
work-relief construction) reached a peak 
in 1938. Yet this all-time high record of 
$4,105,000,000 was less than 50 per cent 





of the 1920-1929 average of $8,990,000,000 
of private construction expenditires. 

One of the more interesting trends in 
recent years has been the increased 
building carried out under the auspices of 
the Federal Government, whose spending 
on construction surpassed that of the 
States and municipalities in 1936. Some 
part of this increase has been due to the 
institution of the work-relief policy. To 


TABLE Il. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CON- 
STRUCTION IN 37 STATES 
(Thousands of Dollars) 





——_——— Public -_-_—__--- 
1938. 1937. 
Value. P.C. Value. P.C. 
Residential ...... 86,226 9 59,164 7 
Non-residential 572,318 53 392,640 34 
Public works and 
utilities ...... 1,046,176 92 700,139 82 
Total .--1,704,720 53 1,151,943 40 
——-~— Private ———— 
1938. 1937. 
Value. P.C Value. P.C. 
Residential ..... 899,561 91 846,129 93 
Non-residential 499,819 47 763,521 66 
Public works and 
re 92,828 8 151,467 18 
WE ctx ewan 1,492,208 47 1,761,117 60 


some extent Federal construction appears 
to have superseded non-Federal. 

Perhaps the brightest spot in the whole 
construction picture is the 9 per cent ex- 
pansion in the erection of residences. The 
F. W. Dodge figures for residential con- 
tract awards totaled $985,787,000 in 1938, 
and came within 90 per cent of the 1930 
level. The more pronounced gains were 
registered in the more speculative types 
of building, $23,000,000 in apartments and 
TABLE Ill. ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRI- 


VATE AND PUBLIC CONSTRUCTIONS & 
(Millions of Dollars) 


on- Fed- 
tal. Private. Public. Federal. eral. 
— Av. 4 “583 8,990 2 2,356 237 
1932 . . 5,372 2,906 2, "466 1,963 503 
1933 ~~ 4,016 2. 4 1,890 1, '225 665 
1934 .. 5,055 2) 669 1, 379 = 1,290 
1935 .. 5,636 e $30 2'606 1,335 1,271 
1936 .. 8,163 4,235 3,928 1,467 2,461 
1937 .. 8,675 5,111 3,564 1,551 2,013 
1938* 8,790 4,105 1,675 2,430 
$ Includes new laments maintenance and 
work-relief construction. Source: “Construction 


Trends in the United States, 1937 and 1938,’’ Harry 
Wolkind, Survey of Current Business, December, 
1938, page 11. 
apartment hotels and $19,000,000 in one- 
family dwellings for sale or rent. Hotel 
construction was the exception that 
proved the rule, declining sharply. 
According to the figures furnished 
through the courtesy of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, the number of new dwelling 
units provided in 1938 amounted to 167,- 
361. An estimate of the number of new 
units for the whole country would place 
the figure at about 280,000. It is neces- 
sary to make such an estimate because 
the Dodge reports include only thirty- 
seven States east of the Rockies. Even 
this estimate is admittedly low, covering 
only 88 per cent of the urban population 
of the country. Nevertheless, it does indi- 
cate that total residential construction 
last year was a far cry from making up 


Continued on Page 159 


























Table IV. Residential Construction Contracts Awarded 
(Value in thousands of dollars) 
-—-—1938——. -———1937-——-- 1938 1937 
Value. Units. Value. Units. Value Per Unit. 
Apartments and apartment hotels.... 181,872 48,594 160,576 42,277 3,743 = 3,798 
One-family dwellings: 
ye egg ll peas Reasiwacdenede beacuad 339,759 51,990 338,131 46,424 6,535 7,284 
nS Rr ere 304,950 007 285,292 53,791 5,168 5,308 
Two- family dwellings.. . 29,681 7,770 22,951 6,645 3,820 3,454 
- Ee ei ee ee 856,262 167,361 806,951 149,137 5,116 5411 
Table V. Value and Area of Residential Construction 
(Thousands) 
—_—1938——_— ———1937-__- -———1928__- 
Value. tArea. Value. tArea. Value. Area. 
Apartments and apartment hotels... .$205,345 46,495 $182,135 41,676 $1,219,838 245,383 
One-family ee 
Owner occupancy.. 88,959 366,717 97,413 815,059 166,897 
Se 81,012 288,383 82,813 433,143 97,723 
Two-family dwellings. 8,357 26,336 7,331 160,851 ,BA4 
eee 1,301 17,314 2,085 154,800 18,193 
IN. on cil vadcvctansces smmacnasos 7,789 ee. Se 3 cee. 
IE oo, conc contents neues anneal WE. Pateoee. egw 4,627 1,344 
Se re re ee $985,787 240,568 $905,293 235,515 $2,788,317 568,383 
tIn square feet. 
Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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Rail Outlook Less Dismal; Motor Expectations Modest; 
Aircraft Front and Center 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH and LA RUE APPLEGATE 


AILROADS—On the whole it was a 
R bad year for the railroads, but re- 
covery in freight traffic in the sec- 

ond half of the year made the out- 

look appear less dismal] than it appeared 
at the beginning of the Summer, when 
freight traffic declined to the lowest level 
since 1935 and the net loss of the Class I 
roads practically equaled the low record 
of the Spring of 1932. In the second half 
of 1938 there was a sharp recovery in the 
volume of miscellaneous, coal, lumber, ore 
and coke shipments. This recovery, how- 
ever, again emphasized a characteristic of 
the competitive situation which was evi- 
dent throughout the 1932-37 recovery, 
namely, the failure of the railroads to re- 
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cover certain classes of traffic in which 
there were severe losses during declining 
phases of the business cycle. 

In the second half of 1938, for example, 


TABLE Il. FREIGHT CAR VS. TRUCK 


LOADINGS 


(Percentage changes trom corresponding 
month a year ago) 


R. R. Truck 

1937. ae se c 
March +28.4 
April Piavincs naan 416.4 +20. : 
May Pe rer re +11.8 +18.0 
June ; : : +10.9 +15.8 
July . + 6.9 + 3.9 
August * + 6.5 +11.5 
September . + 3.1 + 4.5 
October ~ 6.3 + 2.8 
November .. — 9.7 ~ 9.7 
December ... 18.0 -15.8 

1938. 
0 Een 17.4 —20.4 
Ree ~22.5 —17.8 
GS otk seantiree tne aa wees —26.4 —30.4 
SED te cies sa wawee dace —29.1 —14.2 

ET eee —19.7 
June tend ak ewe wannades —27.1 -17.4 
Seta a'a'n 4 Wiley ewwhie a's Ca es —27.6 —16.3 
Ree - 0.8 
September —18.5 + 2.1 
October . —11.0 + 1.5 
November — 3.0 +19.4 
December + 2.6 a 





there was comparatively little increase in 
loadings of less-than-carlot merchandise, 
though the 1937-38 decline had carried 
them down to a new low record. Live- 
stock loadings have never recovered to 
any great extent since they reached a 
new low record in February, 1936. Load- 
ings of grain and grain products held up 
exceptionally well in 1938, in consequence 
of large crops, but they have never got 
back entirely to the pre-1929 level. One 
could therefore almost lay it down as a 
general rule that every time a business 
recession sets in the railroads lose traffic 
in certain classifications which, instead of 
being recovered when general business 
recovery sets in, is taken more or less 
permanently away by competitive forms 
of transportation. Hitherto it has been 
impossible to adduce outside statistical 
evidence of this tendency, but figures are 


now available on the tonnage carried by 
motor carriers, and they seem to confirm 
the conclusions set forth above (Table II). 

Though there was much disappointment 
over the refusal of the I. C. C. to grant 
the full 15 per cent increase in freight 
rates requested by the railway executives, 
the approximately 5 per cent increase 


finally granted helped, along with increas- 
ing freight traffic, to bring about a 
marked recovery in total operating rev- 
enues in the second half of the year; so 
that in November, on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, total operating revenues were 
at the highest level since September, 1937. 
They were also at a level in excess of that 
of any level reached during the 1932-37 
recovery up to January, 1936. The part 
played by the increase in freight rates in 
the achievement of this result mays be 
judged from Table III, which shows the 








Table I. Annual Car Loadings by Groups 
—— 1938. -—_-_-——— -1987.-—__—_——_ 5 
| Per cont Per Cent 
| « Thou- Change Per Thou- Change Per 
| sands From Cent of sands From Cent of 
of Cars 1937. Total of Cars. 1936. Total. 
Grain and es poenee. ; 1,968 +10.0 6.5 1,789 a 9 4.7 
Livestock .. . 703 —2.6 2.3 722 1.9 
| peal cate tndd dccasecucedeuns” ee —20.5 18.2 6,977 70. 6 18.5 
=: ° eer sane 275 —45.9 0.9 508 +5.8 13 
Forest products 1,418 22.4 4.7 1,828 +8.7 4.9 
ee een 846 1.7 2.8 2,208 +36.0 5.9 
Merchandise |. c. 1.......-.- 7,686 9.2 25.1 8,466 +2.3 22.5! 
| Miscellaneous STII 12'0288 20:7 39.5 15,174 4:3 40.3 
| aaa ame poss <ase Biba iia 
| Total 30,469 9.1 100.0 37,670 +4.3 100.0 
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THEY SOUGHT OIL ONLY TO LIGHT THEIR LAMPS 


... but they Pioneered a 
Nation-on-Wheels”  - 
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Makers of Tydol Gasoli -A 
Cycol Motor Oils and Guensne .-.and Tycol and Avon Oils and ‘Geenee for every industrial purpose. 


op’s cop!” cried Drake, when his 
drill struck oil near Titusville, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1859. 


And, indeed, this thick black petroleum 
that welled from the earth proved to be 
a gift of the gods to struggling men. For it 
lit their lamps, and made them candles, and 
greased the wheels of their covered wagons. 


Among those hardy oil pioneers were the 
men who founded what is now Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company. They were the 
men who had the honor of building the 
world’s first long distance pipe-line. The 
Tide Water line that carried, and still car- 
ries, the “liquid gold” from Pennsylvania’s 
richest oil fields to the great Tide Water 
refinery on the East Coast. 


But the industry itself never guessed its 
own future, until, in 1877, a man named 
Nicholas A. Otto invented a “petrol engine” 


NEW YORK e 





..the forerunner of your modern motor 
car. Then came the first “horseless” car- 
riage. And in a brief forty years we find 
a “Nation-on-Wheels”...over 25,000,000 


cars covering the country’s highways. 


But with the rapid increase in number, 
the motor car likewise increased in speed 
and in operating temperatures. Year after 
year its lubricating problem becomes more 
acute...and year after year Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company meets the situa- 
tion with Veedol ... the motor oil that is 
made 100% from that richest of Pennsyl- 
vania crudes. 

As with Veedol, so with all other Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company’s products. 
All are refined to give the utmost in service 
and economy in their specific fields. To 
those interested in either using or selling 
automotive or industrial lubricants, we in- 
vite their inquiry. 


Tide Water Associated Oil Company 


SAN FRANCISCO a 
iated ‘‘Flying A’’ Gasoline . 


TULSA 
. Veedol Motor Oils and Greases... 


Copyright 1988 by Tide Water Associated Otl Company 
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CAPITAL $ 500,000.00 

SURPLUS _______ 6,000,000.00 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS 335,000.00 
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RESOURCES 
Cash on hand 
Cash in Banks. 
U. S. Government 


$2,860,226.05 
13,901,338.00 
14,477,284.97 





Bonds 











N. Y. State and City Bonds 4,621,856.57 
Other Bonds___-_-__>_ Es «10,07 2,018.37 
Stocks 896,982.08 
Bonds and Mortgages. 1,802,550.26 
Loans on Collateral, De- 
mand & Time__________ 4, 013,422.29 
Bilis Purchased__ —__ 557,391.43 
1 Estate 1,247,291.26 
Other Assets. Ses 864,264.04 





$55,314,625.32 








b 31, 1938 
LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Surplus —— a 
Undivided Profits 
Due Depositors 





Checks Certified__.______ 
Unearned Discount—___ 
Reserves for Taxes, Ex- 
penses and Contingencies 
Official Checks Outstand- 
ing 





$ 500,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
335,155.23 
47,429,341.53 
9,211.10 
4,400.79 


957,745.48 
78,771.19 





$55,314,625.32 
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increase in revenue per ton-mile which oc- 
curred in April, when the higher rates be- 
came effective. 

We estimate that total operating rev- 
enues in 1938 amounted to about $3,560,- 


TABLE Ill. AVERAGE FREIGHT RATES, 
CLASS I ROADS 


Revenue 

Freight Revenue Per 
Revenue Ton Miles Ton Mile 
(Thousands). (Millions). (Cents). 
ee 3,543,266 364,293 0.573 
eee 4,317,440 410,306 1.052 
ae 3,911, 306,840 1.275 
RE 3,992,441 339,285 1.177 
SA EE 4,606, 412,727 1.116 
ICS ise soles 4,335,585 388,415 1.116 
PES 4,541,646 413,814 1.097 
ee 4,797,780 443, 1.081 
ceca ee ,632,321 428,737 1.080 
928 432,915 1.081 
447,322 1.076 
383,450 1.063 
» 229 1.051 
x 1.046 
249,223 0.999 
268, 0.978 
282,261 0.990 
338,910 0.975 
360,668 0.935 
275,242 0.936 
208,254 0.982 





January .... 8, 808 0.916 
February ... 198,036 21,070 0.940 
March ...... 6,832 1094 0.961 
eae 211,109 ,690 1.020 

OMe cs wéwens 217,516 21,503 1.012 
June A 21,812 1.026 
er 237,757 ,818 0.998 
August ..... 187 25,236 1.003 
September .. 261,007 26,723 0.977 


*Nine months. Source: 


Annual and monthly re- 
ports of the Interstate C Cc i 


ce 








000,000, which was decidedly below the 
levels of 1937 and 1936 and only slightly 
above the total for 1935. The 1938 total 
compares with a post-war high record of 
$6,290,000,000 in 1923, which was nearly 
equaled in 1929. As in the case of the 
public utilities, certain aspects of econom- 
ic conditions were more favorable to the 
ability of the roads to adjust their oper- 
ating expenses to lower revenues than in 
other recent years. This applies particu- 
larly to the cost of materials and sup- 
plies, in consequence of the lower and 
generally declining trend of commodity 
prices throughout the year. 

According to The Railway Age, the 
weighted average cost of all railway ma- 
terials in 1938 was 3.6 per cent less than 
in 1937. It was higher than in any year 
from 1930 to 1936, but was approximately 
the same as for the 1925-29 period, when 
the railroads were heavy buyers of mate- 
rials and supplies. If the railroads had 
not been in such a bad financial condition 
the chances are that they would have 
entered the market in a fairly substantial 
way in the second half of the year, thus 
helping along the general business re- 
covery. 

The main obstacle to such a develop- 
ment was the continued high level of 
wage rates, which not only prevented the 
railroads from getting themselves in a 
better financial pcsition but also pre- 
vented a still further fall in material 
prices, as for example steel prices, which 
had to be kept up because the labor 
unions had become strorgly entrenched 
in the steel industry. 

Another item of expense which not only 
failed to be susceptible of adequate re- 
duction but actually increased in the face 
of declining revenues was taxes. We es- 
timate total taxes accrued by the rail- 
roads in 1938 were about $350,000,000. 
One has to go back to 1930 to find a cor- 
respondingly high tax bill, and in that 
year the total revenues amounted to about 
$5,281,000,000. Under the circumstances 
the only recourse was heavy retrench- 
ment in maintenance costs; and it was on 
maintenance curtailment that the rail- 
roads were able to make as good a.show- 
ing as they did in keeping down operating 
expenses. 

Despite and/or because of these handi- 
caps, and despite and/or because of capi- 
tal expenditures which were approximate- 
ly half of those of the preceding year, 
the railroads established several high rec- 
ords with respect to operating efficiency. 
This was true of such things as average 
speed of freight trains, fuel consumption, 
etc. 


At the end of the year the least that can 
be said is that the outlook was better than 
at the beginning. We estimate that in 
December the Class I roads were earning 
at a rate high enough to yield an annual 
net income of nearly $150,000,000, which 
is not much in comparison with 1929 net 
income of nearly $900,000,000, but com- 
pares favorably with an estimated net loss 
after charges of about $117,000,000 in 
1938. This means that even if business ac- 
tivity merely averages in 1939 at the De- 
cember level, provided nothing happens to 
increase operating expenses unduly, the 
better situated roads will be able to show 
a substantial increase in earning power 
over the 1938 level. And there is always 
the chance of a further setback at the 
hands of the Seventy-sixth Congress of 
the factors which, under the New Deal, 
have added heavily to the railroads’ diffi- 
culties. There is, moreover, one New 
Deal measure that seems bound to benefit 
the railroads in the first half of 1939, 
namely, the public works program, which 
will call for the production and transporta- 
tion of heavy construction materials on a 
fairly lavish scale, though it is a serious 
question whether, in the absence of the 
tax-increasing works program, private in- 
dustry would not have been providing by 
this time more than enough traffic of that 
type to offset the public works traffic. 


TABLE IV. CONSOLIDATED INCOME AC- 
COUNT, CLASS I ROADS 

Op. Op. Net Op. Net 

Rev. Taxes. Exp. Inc. Inc. 
/ Ie 6,178 272 5,8 17 431 
RS 5,517 276 4.563 601 314 
epee 559 301 4,415 760 370 
1290 332 4,895 962 555 
5,921 340 4,508 974 558 
_ ee 123 359 4,537 1,121 701 
c 6,383 389 4,669 1,213 809 
= 6,136 376 4,574 1,068 673 
Se 112 389 4,428 1,173 787 
_ ee 280 397 4,506 1,252 897 
: See 5,281 349 3,931 869 524 
c 4,188 304 3,224 526 135 
. Ga 127 275 2,403 326 —139 
_ ee 3,095 250 2,249 474 —6 
1934...... 3,272 240 2,442 463 —17 
1935...... 3,450 237 2,592 499 —1 
cl 4,051 320 2,930 667 165 
. , 166 326 3,119 590 99 
Teee"..... 560 350 2,708 370 —117 


*Estimated by THE ANNALIST. Source: 
Commerce Commission. 

Finally, the recommendations of the 
President’s railway problem committee 
have been embodied in the Lea bill that 
has already been introduced in Congress. 
It is futile to speculate on the outcome. 
Since the close of the war there have been 
innumerable schemes, plans, proposals to 
“save” the railroads. They have all come 
to naught with the exception of the Trans- 
portation Act, which, while it enabled the 
roads to keep going as long as business 
was booming, has in the end proved satis- 
factory to nobody. Nevertheless, the more 
realistic way in which the problem is now 
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SR eee eee ere 21.1 
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I ee care ac) aes acoid assis aie J 000.00 
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REE. <s sue:k bacpnsiaconisy aais-alae Hed tie eae reer ae 
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being approached, together with the at 
least temporary eclipse of the public- 
ownership crowd, is something for which 
the country can be thankful. 


AUTOMOBILES 


EADERS in the motor industry pre- 
| ¥ dicted a 25 per cent increase in sales 
of 1939 models. Just how they ar- 
rived at that figure is unknown. They 
must have all gone to the same astrologer, 
because no one at this time, much less 
two months ago, could possibly estimate 
with any accuracy the percentage increase 
over 1938. This obvious fact was set 
forth with commendable candor recently 
by Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 

An increase of 25 per cent in anything 
appears offhand to be a large increase, but 
in the case of the motor industry it is suf- 
ficiently conservative, which no doubt ac- 
counts for the sheer abandon with which 
the leaders in the motor industry bruited 
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ROLET TRUCKS 
Ly ; 


it about. In the calendar year 1938 total 
production of passenger cars and trucks, 
United States and Canada, was about 
2,660,000, whereby, even disregarding the 
fact that total production of 1938 models 
only was considerably less than the calen- 


dar-year figure, a 25 per cent increase ~ 


would bring the total for the calendar year 
1939 to about 3,325,000. How modest such 
an expectation is is evident from Table I 
showing recent annual production figures. 
Such caution undoubtedly explains to a 
considerably degree the current lack of 
snap in the general business situation. 
Business has been repressed for so long 
now that it hopes for little, knowing that 
at least its disappointment cannot be 
great. 

Whatever may have been its causes, the 
recent upturn in new-car sales has one 
characteristic to distinguish it from pre- 


Continued on Page 166 
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: The Nonferrous Metals in the Doldrums of the World 
Politico-Economic Morass 


By PERCY E. BARBOUR 


the situation of the nonferrous base 

metals, which had a bad year. These 

various metal industries are highly 
technical_as to production and very com- 
plicated as to marketing. The normal 
problems of the industry require the best 
talent available. In view of an apparent 
severe drop in the average intelligence 
of the human race during the year or at 
least in that part of it which controls the 
destinies of nations, about all the metal 
industry can do is carry on, with hope and 
‘prayer. 
Abroad, the Japanese-Chinese War, the 
Hitler-Mussolini aggrandizement policies, 
the European war threat that again disor- 
ganized exchange and currencies, gold 
hoarding, flights of capital, now east, now 
west, general rearmament plans and, at 
home, government meddling and inepti- 
tude, political pre-campaign pump-prim- 
‘ing, labor troubles and strikes, tariff re- 
duction on metals, al! helped further to 
complicate an already complicated situa- 
' tion. 
The producers, to meet the situation, 
~ have been driven to cartels, in one form 
_ r another, in an effort to save their in- 
_ @dustries from disaster, with mixed and 
“mone too satisfactory results, but amaz- 
ingly good under the circumstances. 
Consumption of metals was below that 
of 1937. Production was curtailed ac- 
cordingly. Metal prices generally were 
lower. Company earnings were lower. 
Dividends were lower. This does not ap- 
» ply to gold mining, which continued on its 
placid course. Silver production decreased 
owing to decreased base nonferrous pro- 
- duction. The copper and lead positions 
are healthy statistically. The lead out- 
" look is better than copper, owing to ex- 
pected Spring automobile demand. The 
copper industry looks hopefully to the first 
quarter of 1939, but not beyond, and the 
zine industry considers itself practically 
sunk on account of the new decrease in 
tariff protection, which will cost the do- 
mestic industry part of its domestic mar- 
ket. 


; T is difficult to review with restraint 


PLATINUM 


ORLD production of platinum met- 
als is estimated by Baker & Co., 
Inc., at 460,000 ounces, compared 
with 440,000 ounces in 1937. The United 
States was the world’s largest single im- 


porter, taking a total of about 170,000 
ounces for the year. 

The price opened at $36 per ounce, fell 
to $32.50, rose to $38.50 and closed at $34, 
with an average price for the year of 
$35.901. 


GOLD 


OR the first eleven months of 1938 
KF the world gold production, ex Rus- 

sia, as given by the A. B. M. S., was 
29,085,000 ounces, as compared with 27,- 
297,000 ounces, the similar figure for the 
preceding year. This shows an increase 
for the year of slightly over 6.5 per cent, 
as compared with an increase of slightly 


about 58 per cent of the known monetary 
gold stocks of the world. In the twelve 
months ending October, 1938, the increase 
in the Treasury’s gold holdings was about 
1.2 billion dollars, or over 34,000,000 
ounces. This was over 89 per cent of the 
world production. 

For several years past the United 
States has been buying more than the an- 
nual world production. This year, 1938, 
saw a grave European crisis. War seemed 
inevitable and there was a great move- 
ment of capital in preparation and a great 
deal of hoarding for insurance against the 
conflict. As a result, the pound sterling 
fell and the price of gold advanced to a 














Monthly Average Prices of Nonferrous Metals in 1938 
-Silver*— Electrolytic -—Zinc—, Straits Tin, 
Cents Per —————Copper——_—_,_ — —Lead——_——— St. Louis, New York, 
Fine Ounce, Domestic,+ Export,t New York, St. Louis, Cents Cents 

New York. Cents Per Pound. Cents Per Pound. Per Pound. Per Pound. 
Ss Pe 44.750 10.198 9.908 4.870 4.720 5.000 41.548 
February .......... 44.750 9.775 9.525 4.632 4.482 4.813 41.373 
> ee” 44.446 9.775 9.496 4.500 4.350 4.417 41.219 
eae 42.750 9.775 9.443 4.500 4.350 4.141 38.430 
5. wig Wieyya-0, eee 42.750 9.375 8.801 4.400 4.250 4.042 6.885 
Ee 42.750 8.775 8.500 4.148 3.998 4.131 40.376 
ree 42.750 9.585 9.573 4.882 4.732 4.745 43.428 
Pee 42.750 9.300 9.844 4.900 4.70 4.750 43.276 
September ......... 42.750 10.028 9.943 4.998 4.848 4.846 3.369 
October .......+... 42.750 10.760 10.713 5.100 4.950 5.012 45.263 
November ..... ... -42.750 11.025 10.569 5.091 4.941 4.924 46.262 
December ......... 42.750 11.025 10.023 4.842 4.692 4.500 46.180 
Annual average. .43.225 10.000 9.695 4.739 4.589 4.610 42.301 
*The government price for newly mined domestic silver remained at 64.64 cents throughout the 
year. tF. o. b. refinery, Atlantic seaboard. Delivery prices to New England points 0.225 cents per 
pound above refinery prices. {F. 0. b. refinery, Atlantic seaboard. C. i. f. price, Hamburg, Havre, 

Liverpool, 0.325 cents above refinery prices. Source: Engineering and Mining Journal. 




















under 6 per cent for the previous year. 
The indicated world production for 1938 
is something over 37,000,000 ounces, not 
allowing for any increase in Russian pro- 
duction over the last two years. This is 
another and the seventh consecutive record 
annual world production. 

The annual increment was not as great 
the last year as the average of the pre- 
vious seven, but there is no reason not to 
expect a new record production in 1939, 
and Canada will probably exceed the 
United States. The year 1939 has more 
possibilities for bringing in new produc- 
tion. 

According to Federal Reserve statistics 
in October, the United States Treasury 
then held more than 14 billion dollars, or 
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has no personal property tax on intangibles and 
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new high in shillings. This was just the 
reverse of what happened in 1937, when 
for the first time in history people dumped 
their gold (on Uncle Sam) because they 
were afraid, on account of his rumored 
intent, that it would lose some of its pur- 
chasing power. 





PRODUCTION OF GOLD 
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The highest daily official price of gold 
in Lordon ever seen was exceeded Nov. 
26 at 150 shillings. The unofficial price 
that afternoon was 150s 414d. The average 
for the year was 142s 0.8d, also a new high 
record. All these reflected tht weakness 
in sterling. Earlier in the year, “when 
seemingly one-half the knowledgeable 
wealthy persons in Europe were transfer- 
ring funds to London for safekeeping, the 
premium of gold over the dollar shipping 
parity soared 2014d, which is the highest 
in history.” This disrepute of the dollar 
changed later in the year. The United 
States Treasury maintained its fixed price 
of $35 per ounce for gold. 

The flow of gold into the United States 
was at an unprecedented rate during the 
Fall months and it seems most likely, 
when the Treasury figures and the final 
figures of production are available, that 
they will show that our Treasury has 
again bought all the gold the world has 
produced during 1938, and perhaps more. 

I reiterate my previous dogmatic state- 
ments that the United States Treasury 


cannot go on indefinitely buying all the 
gold the world can produce. Within a few 
days of this writing the head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks has been quoted in the 
press as having stated that the United 
States did not have to and would never 
pay its national debt. With any such cock- 
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FOR EXECUTIVES 


As a service to Annalist readers we shall be glad 
to forward to publishers any orders sent to us direct. 

















What to put in the 
Annual Report - - 
How to make it clear, 
interesting - - 
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MAKING THE 
ANNUAL REPORT 
SPEAK FOR INDUSTRY 


Compiled by the National Association of Manu- 

facturers. 187 pages, 8% x 11, illustrated, $4.00 
_A study of the new trend >. annual re! porting to 
and t "public, this 
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Two books for business executives 


STATISTICAL 
METHODS 


New Revised Edition 


FREDERICK C. MILLS 
National Bureau of Economic Research 


The thorough revision of this standard book 
makes exceptionally clear the old and newer 
methods of statistical A 


and up-to-date reference volume for business 
executives and managers. $3.75. 


WORLD TRADE 


ETHEL B. DIETRICH 
Mount Holyoke College 
AN OUTSTANDING TREATMENT OF 
PRESENT DAY COMMERCIAL POLICIES 
Deals with the ib} and 5 
= and ainternational trade, _ today. Not 
ut evalu- 


ted for their. practical use a national plans. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 




















Readable—Up to Date 


CORPORATIONS 
AND THEIR FINANCING 
... By HASTINGS LYON 


Clearly written — Comprehensive — Includes 
latest Federal legislation. $4.25 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 18@ Varick St., N. Y. C. 














Newlove, Haynes, and White 
ELEMENTARY 
ACCOUNTING 


Simple approach—well-timed pain 
00 
D. C. HEATH & CO., 180 Varick St., N.Y.C. 
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eyed financial leadership as that anything 
may happen at any time. 


SILVER 
HE government continued its inane 
v Silver policy, but the details were 
more or less shrouded in mystery, 
and conflicting bits of information re- 
leased from time to time did not clarify 
the picture. 

The price for domestic-mined silver 
was 64.64c throughout the year by Hxecu- 
tive proclamation of Dec. 31, 1937. The 
New York market price opened at 44%c, 
where it remained until the last week in 
March, when it fell to 43%c, and the first 
week in April it fell to 42%c, where it re- 
mained until the close of the year. The 
average New York price for the year was 
43.225 cents. 


Production 

Domestic production fell below that of 
1937 because of the decreased production 
of copper, lead and zinc ores, of which 
silver is a by-product. Mexican mine 
production fell off owing to strikes and 
labor troubles. But accumulated supplies 
bought by our Treasury made the total 
supplied by Mexico only slightly lower 
than 1937. Canadian and other foreign 
production changed only slightly. Handy 
and Harmon estimate the production in 
ounces as follows: 




















I Ra 506s 4 Ces ncaa scedueecess 61 0 
OLS Lis ce cehtce be anesceseweacsnes 85,000, 
CE ced taenais diese caus ee eeesean 23,300,000 
SE Py oc cna cccevesccesicecca 32,400,000 
yg ES See er ree 62,700,000 
WHOM cacecaeuscs as deaundsadeuweacees 264,800,000 


On Nov. 30 the government held 2,524,- 
000,000 ounces of silver, which it is bury- 
ing as fast as possible in a beautiful 
mausoleum at West Point. This repre- 
sents over one billion dollars of money 
expended. 

Mexico 

The year 1938 began with the renewal 
of the agreement with Mexico by which 
this country would purchase Mexican 
silver direct. The United States Treasury 
announced on Jan. 10 that it would buy 
35,000,000 ounces of silver which the 
Mexican government had accumulated, 
and 5,000,000 ounces monthly besides, at 
45c per ounce. The .agreement was 
reached Dec. 31, 1937. 
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Then came the expropriation of Amer- 
ican-owned oil properties in Mexico by 
the Mexican Government and a public 


clamor to have our Treasury stop buying 
Mexican silver at a high bonus. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau said there was a 
straight agreement between the two 
countries and “when we give our word 
we live up to it.” (That is what we all 
thought previous to the government re- 
pudiation of the gold clause in United 
States bonds.) Well, anyway, this was 
about March 22. On March 28 the 
Treasury announced that on April 1 it 
would discontinue purchases of silver 
from Mexico. At the same time the 
Treasury cut the foreign buying price of 
silver from 45c to 44c. On March 29, one 
day later, the Treasury cut the foreign 
buying price another cent to 43c, where it 
remained until the end of the year. 

The Bank of Mexico continued to buy 
the silver production of Mexican mines 
and disposed of it in the world markets. 
The United States Treasury continued to 
support the world market by buying all 
the silver offered at “its buying price” 
so the flow of Mexican silver to this 
country and the flow of our silver bonus 
to Mexico were not interrupted. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau stated that Mexico was 
“like any other seller of spot silver” 
(except that other sellers had not ex- 
propriated American property) and he 
continued that when the Treasury bought 
silver in London it does not know the 
origin of the silver and “we don’t care.” 
Among themselves the Mexicans still 
continue to laugh at us for buying at a 
handsome bonus all the silver they mine 
only to bury it again in the United 
States. But they are too well mannered 
to do it openly. And also there, of 
course, is the bonus! 

In its business and industrial review 
made public Dec. 29 the National Bank 
of Mexico reported that the United States 
Treasury had not discontinued purchases 
of Mexican silver, although the American 
Government had announced early in the 
year that such purchases would cease on 
April 1. 

The review also stated that the silver 
production of Mexico had been stepped up 
40 per cent since May and that the United 
States Treasury had increased its silver 
buying within the past few months. 

The American’ Government unfortu- 
nately does not take the American people 
into its confidence as to these matters. 

On Dec. 31, 1938, the President by ex- 
ecutive order fixed the price of silver 
until June 30, 1939, at 64.64 cents, no 
change. On that date the Gold Reserve 
Act, under which the President has been 


authorized to set the price of silver, is 


due to expire. 
COPPER 


XCEPT for tin, copper was the only 
BK metal of this base-metal group to 

end the year 1938 with a higher 
quotation than at the beginning and was 
the only metal to close at the high for 
the year. It opened at 10% cents Valley, 
went up to 10% cents, down to 9 and 
then up to 11% cents, where it remained 


Continued on Page 163 


























| Copper Institute Statistics 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
| a yt (blister) : Pg ag Oe 7. 2... i... 
WOM. ood cccthiveee tee 1,295,326 —«:1, 349,138 966,153 1,023,481 941,247 
| WNL ues bia caieecons 1,938,672 2,331,183 1,697,782 1,529,566 1,301,781 
steppers eee 637,485 964,176 748, 660 496,656 336,710 
IES i202 cowie ca nado 1,299,544 1,301,873 911,887 1,004,475 884,154 
Ze eee 1,937,029 2,266,049 1,660,547 1,501,131 1,220,864 
Deliveries (refined) :* 
MMS Of . cak awe ataee 03 481,229 803,095 764,560 528,194 379,843 
Fiesion aS Sree hid ca rear el 1,469,827 1,345,082 1,027,992 1,074,740 952,929 
oss. Wesaevailaces 1,951,056 2,148,177 1,792,552 1,602,934 1,332,772 
U. a cnet rend eek eats 125,852 62,798 54,447 91,485 125,866 
Stocks (refined){ 
AS a ere 289,755 259,351 161,068 231,415 354,436 
Fedslen 167,413 211,844 192,255 253,913 232,695 
Total 457,168 471,195 353,323 485,328 587,131 
*Apparent consumption. tDomestic only. fEnd of year. 
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WITH THIS 


AGGRESSIVE 35-WAY PROGRAM 


e Increased Research and Engineering Activity 
e Expanded Manufacturing Facilities 


e Enlarged Organization for Sales and Service 


’ 
Since its beginning, Addressograph- 
Multigraph has worked, hand in hand, with 


business—as a protector and stimulator. 


Addressograph . . . for speed and accuracy in the 
routine paper work of business; for protection 
against error, delay, and waste. 


Multigraph . . . for convenient and economical 
duplicating of business forms and communica- 
tions; for sales stimulation. 


For 1939, Addressograph-Multigraph has 
planned a 3-way program which will increase, 
greatly, its ability to serve business. 

The research and engineering departments will 
follow an intensive program in research of ad- 
vanced ideas to improve office methods; in pro- 
viding increased usefulness for all present prod- 
ucts; and in the development of new products. 
Greater benefits, of value to every user of 
Addressograph and Multigraph Methods, will 
be provided. 

The main plant in Cleveland will be expanded 
by an addition covering three acres. Thus the 
largest plant of its kind in the world will have 
greater facilities to meet the steadily increasing 
demand for Addressograph- Multigraph products. 


In January, the Sales Organization will gather 
for the largest convention in the Corporation’s 
history. Plans will be launched to increase the 
selling organization and to carry out a program 
to make 1939 an outstandingly successful year: 
We think this 3-way program speaks amply for 
our confidence in this new year and its oppor- 
tunities for greater business. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Lid., TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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HE principal factors affecting the 
earning power of the electric light 
and power industry became slightly 
q more favorable in 1938. Following 
| the sharpest decline on record in the eight 
' months ended April 30, 1938, power pro- 
} duction rose rapidly in the second half of 
the year, nearly to a new high record 
after allowance for seasonal fluctuations. 
f Average revenue per kilowatt-hour from 
|} residential service continued to decline, 
but at a slower rate than in 1937 and 
1936. Average revenue per kilowatt-hour 
' from commercial service was higher in 
1938 than in 1937, though the increase was 
caused by the low level of industrial con- 
sumption in the first half of the year, 
} which forced sliding-scale rates into the 
higher brackets. Wholesale commodity 
)§ prices, on the average, were considerably 
_ lower in 1938 than in 1937. 

With these revenue and expense factors 
_ Stabler than in several previous years, net 
income of the leading companies fell and 
' fose with the fluctuations in power pro- 
duction, reaching a low point in the sec- 
ond quarter and recovering moderately in 
| the third. The fourth quarter is expected 
to have shown a further recovery. 

TABLE I. REVENUE PER KWH. AND 
CONSUMPTION PER CUSTOMER 
_ Per Kwh. Kwh. Per Customer. 














Comm. Res. mm. 
2.18 428 12,501 
2.18 444 12,751 
2.12 460 13,110 
2.04 499 ‘ 
2.11 543 13,634 
2.20 578 12,550 
2.26 597 10,705 
2.07 595 11,462 
2.01 624 384 
1:93 672 13,597 
1.78 727 15,828 
1.72 793 17,281 

ones 1.85 850 15,002 


Source: Edison Electric Institute. 


On accoun* of slowness in reporting on 
the part of individual companies, believed 
to be caused in part by the new system of 
accounts prescribed by the Federal Power 
Commission, we are unable to include the 
composite income account of electric light 
and power operating companies as in pre- 
vious years; this will have to be deferred 
until a subsequent issue. From the trend 
of the net income of the eleven companies 
| Shown in the accompanying chart, how- 
_ @ver, it may be estimated that for the 
| entire year the net income earned by the 
| industry was about on the 1936 level but 
‘below the 1937 level. The Edison Electric 
Institute estimates that total revenues of 
the entire industry were 0.4 per cent lower 
in 1938 than in 1937, gains in revenue 
from farm, residential, small commercial 











What 12 STOCKS 
Do Experts Favor 
at CURRENT LEVELS? 


— UNITED OPINION 
report, just prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities at 
current levels. This list is obtain- 
able from no other source. 
Experience has shown that 
stocks recommended by three 
Or more financial experts 
almost always have better 
than average appreciation. 
You may have an introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock re- 
port without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin A-1 FREE! 
UNITED BusINESS SERVICE 


aN - Boston, Mass. 


The Reintegration Mystery 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


and electric railway service having been 
slightly more than offset by declines in 
revenue from large commercial, street 
lighting and street and interurban service. 
The demand for current from residential 
consumers continued its long-time upward 
trend, in consequence of which both rev- 


tional defense. As a matter of fact, by 
means of a marvelously coordinated sys- 
tem of high-tension interconnection, the 
electric light and power industry ever 
since the close of the World War has 
been accomplishing precisely what Mr. 
Johnson now says must be done. 
















































































enues from residential service and the In most discussions of the danger of a 
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number of residential kilowatt-hours sold 
again established new high records for 
all time. At the end of the year the in- 
dustry had a record-breaking number of 
customers, and each customer on the aver- 
age used more electricity than ever be- 
fore. 

The question of the danger of a so-called 


power shortage, moreover, most commen- 
tators ignore the fact that after the onset 
of the depression in 1929 the country’s 
generating capacity was steadily in- 
creased despite the decline in demand for 
electricity, so that it was not until 1936, 
as shown by Table III, that the amount 
of current generated per unit of capacity 
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power snortage has been raised anew by 
the national defense program. The New 
Dealers through Louis Johnson, Assistant 
Secretary of War, have been making a 


TABLE Il. NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS ON 


DEC. 31 
(Thousands) 

* is Farm. Total.* 
1926 . 16,516 3,437 309 20,295 
1927 7,696 3,669 393 21,786 
1928 18,748 3,869 506 23,155 
1929 19,570 3,962 576 24,150 
1930 19,880 3,972 24,556 
1931 19,658 4,072 24,490 
1932 19,140 3,974 709 23,878 
1933 19,301 3,955 714 24,027 
1934. 9,866 3,994 744 24,663 
1935 20,446 4,015 789 25,313 
1936. 987 4,105 1,043 26,206 
1937 ....21,698 4,151 1,242 27,164 
1938... ..22,010 242 1,410 27,765 


*Including municipal and railroad customers not 
shown separately. Source: Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. F 
great to-do over the necessity for en- 
larging and coordinating the country’s 
power facilities for the purpose of na- 


even approached the 1929 high record. 
This without any allowance whatever for 
the pronounced long-time upward trend 
in the amount of electricity that can be 
produced per kilowatt of capacity. In 
1902, for example, according to United 
States Census data, the number of kilo- 
watts generated per kilowatt of capacity 
was 2,068, and in 1912 it was 2,240. This 
upward trend, of course, is a natural con- 
sequence of scientific development where- 
by generating machinery is constantly be- 
ing made more efficient. It is also a con- 
sequence of the system of interconnection 
whereby peak loads can be met by inter- 
change of current. In more recent years 
another contributing factor has been the 
great growth in the use of electric appli- 
ances, particularly in the Summer, which 
has tended to flatten out seasonal peak 
loads. 


Utility Operating Conditions Slightly More Favorable; 


It is true that in one week of 1938 elec- 
tric power production reached a new high 
record for all time, but it must be re- 
membered that despite the handicaps im- 
posed by the Federal Government’s recent 
attitude toward the utilities the generat- 
ing capacity continues to be increased 
and the new machinery being gradually 
installed is far more efficient than any- 
thing that has been available in the past. 


TABLE Ill. RELATION OF CURRENT 
GENERATED TO CAPACITY 
Kwh. Generated 


Millions of Capacity* Per. Kw. of 
Kwh. Generated. (Million of Kw.). Capacity 

1926 .... 67,990 , 2, 
1927 .... 73,244 24,203 3,026 
1928 .... 80,453 26,249 3,065 
1929 . 90,004 28,290 3,184 
1930 . 88,592 30,804 2,876 
1931 .... 85,575 32,563 2,628 
1932 . 76,714 33,470 2,292 
1933 . 78,933 33,799 2,335 
1934 . 84,986 33,629 2,527 
1935 . 92,611 33,706 2,748 
1936 . 066 3,074 3,127 
1937 ....115,166 34,610 3,328 
1938 y 35,455 3,074 


*Based on average for each year. At the end of 
1938 the actual capacity is estimated to have been 
35,950,000 kilowatts. Source: Edison Electric In- 
stitute. 


One of the outstanding features of the 
year 1938 was the depressed state of the 
sale of electric appliances. The decrease 
in sales that occurred with the onset of 
the 1937-38 business depression was not 
of course at all surprising. But with 
the general business recovery that set 
in in the second half of 1938 there were 
grounds for expectations of recovery in 
the sale of electric appliances. Unfortu- 
nately the sale of electric appliances re- 
mained depressed throughout the year. 
According to figures compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce, orders booked for 
electrical goods, seasonally adjusted, fell 
in the second quarter to the lowest level 
since the first quarter of 1936, and the 
decline was steeper than the 1929-30 de- 
cline. In the third quarter of 1938 there 
was some recovery, but not much. Figures 
are not yet available on the fourth quar- 
ter, but we do have figures on orders 
booked by the General Electric Company, 
and they indicate that the record of the 
fourth quarter was little better than the 
third, certainly not as much better as one 
would expect on the basis of the sharp 
rise in the general business index. 
Throughout the year sales of household 
electrical refrigerators ran from 23 to 64 
per cent below those of the corresponding 
months of 1937, and the month in which 
the 64 per cent decline occurred was No- 
vember. In June, on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, refrigerator sales declined 
to the lowest level since 1934, whence 
there was Some recovery until August. 
But in September they began to decline 
again and continued to decline until No- 
vember. 


‘The poor showing of electric appliance 
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sales in 1938 relative to general business 
conditions is all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that with respect to many 
kinds of appliances, including refrigera- 
tors, the appliance manufacturing indus- 
try was one of the few which was able to 
establish new high sales and production 
records in the 1932-37 recovery. Whether 
some kind of a saturation point has been 
reached, at least temporarily, with re- 
spect to broadening the use of electricity 
in the home, remains to be seen. The 
present lull may merely be a temporary 
result of overenthusiastic sales efforts in 
1934-37. Nevertheless the present lull is 
an added reason for doubting the immi- 
nence of a power shortage; and until there 
is some sign of a turn for the better in ap- 
pliance sales many utility executives will 
no doubt think twice before deciding to 
launch further elaborate plant expansion 
programs. 


TABLE IV. ELECTRIC anisiecoumies 
1938. 1937. oe 
We MI wakidcacsue $5,823,000 7,631,000 —24 
Refrigerators* ....... $1,231,000 §2,260,000 —46 
Household vacuum 
CIORMGES? .nciccccces 1,179, Lee i. ees. 500 —26 


Washing ao Hh 070,112 §1,585,350 —32 
Household ironers*. fl 07000 * "178,858 —41 
Water heaters*....... 159,600 93,144 —36 
*Sales. *Shipments. tEstimated. §Eleven months. 


Source: Electrical Merchandising. 

By the end of 1938 all of the major 
holding companies had filed tentative in- 
tegration plans with the SEC in com- 
pliance with the Public Utilities Act of 
1935. None of these plans was divulged 
to the public nor to the stockholders. 
With all the solicitude which the New 
Deal has professed for the stockholder, 
and with all the measures the New Deal 
has taken for his alleged protection, we 
now have a situation in which the SEC, 
the chief New Deal agency in these mat- 
ters, declines to permit the stockholder 
to have any inkling of what is to be done 
with his property. 

It may be surmised, however, that as 


long as present conditions prevail noth- 
ing much will be accomplished toward 
reintegration of power properties for the 
simple reason that there is no way of 
arriving at any reasonable bases for swap- 
ping physical properties. Even if a gi- 
gantic clearing house could be established 
into which all the physical properties could 
be thrown and then apportioned into geo- 
graphically contiguous properties, there 
would still be balances to be settled, and 


the utilities under present circumstances 
have no liquid assets available for that 
purpose, nor does there seem to be any 
immediate prospect of their being able 
to raise cash through the sale of com- 
mon stock to the public, which would be 
the only practical way of raising the nec- 
essary cash. The industry, to be sure, ac- 
complished a greater volume of financing 
in 1938 than in 1937, but as has been the 
case in recent years most of it consisted 


of refunding operating operations and 
practically none of it was done through 
the sale of common stock. 

The difficulty of integrating into simple 
power areas the utility service now sup- 
plied throughout the United States by 
fifty-one major systems, not counting 
other smaller systems serving areas of 
appreciable size, or municipal or Federal 
power systems, is probably insurmount- 
able, 
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ble everywhere, low-cost and abundant electric 
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New York City. 
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INCE the business collapse of 1929 
the steel industry in the United 
States has had one good year (1937). 
two fair years (1930 and 1936) and 

six very poor years, one of which has just 
closed. Excepting the deep depression 
years of the early Thirties and the pre- 
vious depression year 1921, the steel pro- 
duction total in 1938 was the lowest of the 
post-war era. 

During these last nine years the steel 
industry has earned only 1.5 per cent an- 
nually on its capital investment, according 
to compilations of the Amerisan Iron and 
Steel Institute, as compared with 5.5 per 
cent in the decade from 1920 to 1929, in- 
elusive. Yet during the years of low pro- 
duction and pocr earnings the industry 
has expended nearly a billion and a half 
dollars in a widespread program of mod- 
ernization that places it in a position to 
meet the maximum demands that are 
likely to be made upon it during the next 
decade. 

Despite increases in population, despite 
the development of many new uses for 
steel in recent years, the aggregate pro- 
duction of steel ingots in the nine years 
ended with 1938 was only 77 per cent of 


_ that produced in the previous nine years 


The total for the last nine years was about 
287,400,000 tons against 374,118,000 tons 
in the era from 1921 to 1929, inclusive, in 
which there were six good years, two that 
were only fair (1922 and 1924) and one 
that was poor (1921). 


World Output Increasing 
An interesting sidelight on the poor rec- 


ord of recent years in American steel pro- 


duction is the fact that world production 
has been increasing. Notwithstanding the 
large share of the American figures in 
total figures for the world, the world total 
for the nine years ended with 1938 was 
approximately 815,270,000 tons of ingots, 
as against 772,410,000 tons in the nine 
years from 1921 to 1929, inclusive. 

This points to two obvious conclusions. 
One is that the poor showing of the United 
States against the rest of the world in 
steel production has been largely the re- 
sult of the political and economic situation 
within our own borders, and the other is 
that other steel making nations are be- 
coming more self-sufficient, are building 
up their own steel making facilities and 
are less dependent on imports from other 
nations, including the United States. 

While it is true that in the last few 
years the facilities of some of the other 
nations, notably Germany, the United 
Kingdom and Japan, have been to a large 
extent utilized in the building of arma- 
ments, we have had in this country com- 
parable government stimulation in the 
more peaceful arts of building construc- 
tion and the like. In 1929, the year of 
largest steel peneen 1 in this rene 
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‘Momentous Year for Steel Industry: Effects of Break 


With Past Not Yet Clear 


By C. E. WRIGHT 
Managing Editor The Iron Age 


the United States produced 47 per cent of 
all of the steel made in the world, but in 
1937, when world production exceeded that 
of 1929 by about 15,000,000 tons, the share 
of the United States had fallen to less 
than 38 per cent. In 1938 the United States 
retained its first position among steel 
making nations by a margin of less than 
5,000,000 tons over Germany. 


1938 Off 44% From 1937 

Steel-ingot production in the United 
States in 1938 totaled 27,839,261 gross 
tons of open-hearth and Bessemer ingots, 
to which will be added, when reports have 
been received, some three or four hundred 
thousand tons of electric furnace steel. The 
1938 total was about 44 per cent below 
that of 1937. 


Pig-iron production likewise made a 


future as the year in which an almost 
complete break with the past occurred. 
More than six months have now elapsed 
since the United States Steel Corporation 
took the initiative in the elimination of 
price differentials at Chicago and Bir- 
mingham over Pittsburgh. This was fol- 
lowed by the establishment of mill basing 
points at a good many centers by -inde- 
pendent steel companies. No one who has 
studied the steel price situation closely 
over the years believed that the results 
of so drastic a change would be immedi- 
ately apparent. It was said at the time 
the change was made that the complete 
effects might not be discernible for some 
years. The fourth quarter of last year 
was the first time that an opportunity 
was given, through a larger volume of 
business, to determine what the effects 
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the 1937 total. 

Despite the poor total for the full year, 
1938 made a unique record, however, in 
demonstrating the dormant power of re- 
covery in the United States once the con- 
ditions are right for sustained business 
confidence. From the low production of 
28.46 per cent in June to the high of 62.05 
per cent in November there was a rise of 
118 per cent, the sharpest recovery in so 
short a time that the industry has made 
in many years. 

What this may augur for the new year 
will be made clearer during the next two 
or three months. January has made a 
fair beginning, but the new year brings 
with it some of the problems with which 
the steel industry struggled during most 
of last year: High wages, low prices, gov- 
ernment intervention in shaping business 
policies with respect to wages and prices, 
high taxation and many other problems 
which are common to all business today, 
many of which could be ameliorated if 
the normal processes of recovery were not 
circumvented by political restraints on the 
exercise of private initiative. 


Basing-Point Changes 

Most of all, 1938 will be remembered by 
the steel industry and its customers as a 
landmark in the evolution of pricing 
policies for steel. Just as 1924 marked 
the beginning of a new era in which there 
was a wide departure from the long- 
established custom of basing all prices on 
Pittsburgh, so 1938 will stand out in the 


which have recently been appearing, af- 
ford too fragmentary a slice of experi- 
ence under the new arrangement for 
more than mere clues as to how one com- 
pany may be affected as against another. 
A full year of prosperous conditions in 
which all companies had an opportunity 
to obtain their normal share of going 
business would afford a better picture of 
the respective positions of various indi- 
vidual companies in profit-making possi- 
bilities under the new situation. 

Various studies have been made by fi- 
nancial institutions and others in an ef- 
fort to determine in advance how some of 
the steel companies will fare during a pe- 
riod in which operations are equal to or 
above the theoretical breakeven point. 
These studies have covered minutely the 
reductions in the net prices which have 
resulted from the new basing point set-up, 
but they do not reveal how the various 
companies will come out because such in- 
formation is not available. One factor 
that is known only to the individual man- 
agements of steel companies is the extent 
to which they have been able to add to 
their short-haul steel deliveries and re- 
duce their long-haul shipments on which 
their realized prices are naturally below 
those obtained on business taken in their 
own immediate territories. 

Fourth-quarter reports will throw the 
first light on this situation because, for 
the first time since the new basing point 
system went into effect, some steel com- 
panies were able to operate during that 





period at rates above their break-even 
points. Although at this writing fourth 
quarter reports have not been made pub- 
lic, it will undoubtedly be shown that 
companies which had the best profit rec- 
ords before the basing-point changes will 
be relatively in the same preferred posi- 
tion. 
Scrap in Fairly Good Position 

Steel scrap, the traditional barometer 
of steel-making activity, remained in a 
stronger price position last year than the 
volume of steel production would seem to 
have warranted. Yet new conditions have 
come about to affect the scrap markets, 
notably the unionization of many scrap 
yards and higher wages, thereby putting 
the floor under scrap prices a little high- 
er than it has been in previous poor years 
in steel production. Although steel out- 
put last year was more than five million 
tons below that of 1935, scrap prices were 
higher last year than in that year. The 
Iron Age scrap composite average for 
1938 was $13.54, as against $11.85 in 1935. 
Continued large exports of scrap have 
been a factor (as well as higher labor 
costs in gathering and preparing scrap) 
in maintaining prices at a fairly good 
level despite the fact that domestic con- 
sumption probably was not more than 
half of that of 1937. 

While higher costs have helped to pre- 
vent scrap prices from dropping as low 
as they have in other depression years, it 
may also be argued that prices may not 
go so high in future good times as they 
have in past years. Through moderniza- 
tion of blast furnaces, steel companies 
are effecting economies in pig iron pro- 
duction; hence their inclination will be 
to increase the percentage of pig iron and 
reduce the percentage of scrap whenever 
scrap prices get beyond the out-of-pocket 
cost of making iron. Some steel compa- 
nies which have Bessemer steel-making 
facilities, moreover, have learned how to 
reduce scrap purchases by making “syn- 
thetic” scrap, which is merely Bessemer 
ingots broken up in charging sizes and 
used as a scrap charge. There is also the 
possibility that Congress at this session 
may adopt some sort of licensing plan to 
restrict exports of scrap notwithstanding 
the fact that such legislation has failed 
to pass at previous sessions. Steel scrap 
has not, thus far in the new year, given 
any marked signal in its price movements 
of a sharp rise in steel production, but on 
the other hand it has reflected some faith 
in the immediate future in its undertone 
of firmness in the face of light buying 
by domestic mills. 

The new year has started out with the 
steel industry in a moderately hopeful 
frame of mind, but developments of a 
‘constructive character have come slowly. 
The consensus of opinion is that the first 
quarter will at least equal the output of 
the fourth quarter, which was nearly 10,- 
000,000 tons, that the second quarter may 
bring a moderate improvement over the 
first quarter and that the last half of the 
year is still brid much in doubt. 
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This is the second of six articles on 
Silver in America.* 

HE silver interests, their subsidy re- 
voked, began a new campaign. They 
maintained that the very depression 
they had brought on was caused 

by the repeal of the Sherman act, and 
they insisted that bimetallism at 16 to 1 
would bring prosperity. A well-meaning 
but economically ignorant young Con- 
gressman named Bryan seized upon this 
issue and was nominated for the Presi- 
dency. He was defeated in 1896, but the 
uproar continued. It would be well to 
pause and contemplate this 16-to-1 pro- 
posal that half the American people fa- 
natically demanded. No nation had bimet- 
allism. In all our history 16 to 1 had 
never had any meaning. The actual ratio, 
the only thinkable ratio under bimetal- 
lism, was 34 to 1, and a silver dollar was 
a debased coin worth 45 cents. Yet the 
effort to open our mints to the free coin- 
age of these forty-five-cent dollars kept 
this country in turmoil for six years. In 
1900 the silverites were beaten again. 
Even before the defeat Congress had 
passed the so-called Gold Standard Act, 
which declared this to be a gold standard 
country and then contradicted itself by 
calling the mass of silver dollars in the 
vaults standard coins. 

In the cold light of economic analysis 
the silver movement of the Nineties is a 
bizarre and grotesque thing. But in the 
interest of economic truth it should. be 
said that it was actually the groping and 
mistaken but genuine effort of a dis- 
tressed people to find a remedy for a real 
evil. The world’s gold supplies had not 
kept pace with an expanding production. 
There had been a long period of falling 
prices. Millions of earnest and intelligent 
people embraced with a religious fervor 
the shallow economics of Coin’s Financial 
,=chool and the unsound theories of the 
bimetallists. The sorely pressed “common 
people” of the West and South actually 
believed that their troubles resulted from 
an iniquitous gold standard forced upon 
them by the “gold-bugs of Wall Street.” 
The silver agitation of our time has had 
no such economic justification. The pres- 
ent movement has been an artificial and 
inspired development. 

The World War was a godsend to the 
silver interests. War conditions forced 
the price to levels unknown for genera- 
tions. In 1918 England desperately needed 
silver to maintain India’s sterling-ex- 
change standard. She asked her ally, the 
United States, to sell her part of the inert 
mass of dollars in the vaults. The current 
market price of silver was around 80 
cents. The silver interests swooped down 
on this war emergency. With 371% grains 
in a dollar an ounce of silver coins into 
$1.293+. They demanded this fictitious, 
debased value for silver. In the end the 
Pittman act was passed. England was to 
get the silver at not less than $1 per 
ounce, 20 per cent more than it was worth. 
The other provision of the law was in- 
credible. In future years, whenever the 
price of silver fell below $1 per ounce, the 
Treasury was to repurchase bullion at this 
price of $1, recoin the dollars melted, and 
restore them to their grave in the vaults. 
The bill was passed under extraordinary 
conditions—in silence. Years later Sena- 
tor Pittman made the explanation that 
members of Congress were privately per- 
suaded not to ask questions about the bill 
lest discussion should divulge the Indian 
currency situation to the Germans. 

The Treasury accepted this measure 
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Silver From 1893 to 1933: Events Culminating in the 


Great Depression Campaign 


By NEIL CAROTHERS 
Professor of Economics and Dean of the College of Business Administration, 
Lehigh University 


and Woodrow Wilson signed it. The 
Treasury broke up some 270,000,000 dol- 
lars (200,000,000 ounces) and sold all but 
@ small part to England at a little over $1 
per ounce, After the war the price of 
silver fell heavily, and the Treasury began 
to repurchase silver at the unnatural price 
of $1 per ounce, when it could be bought 


anywhere on earth at prices ranging from 
53 to 75 cents. The average subsidy was 
about 30 cents. The net cash subsidy to 
domestic silver-owners was about $60,- 
000,000. The actual loss to the govern- 
ment was very much larger, as the absorp- 
tion of 200,000,000 ounces of the excessive 
post-war output kept silver prices far 





above normal and silver bought for sub- 
sidiary coinage cost the government mil- 
lions more than it should. At the present 
moment the actual value of the idle dol- 
lars repurchased for about $200,000,000 is 
about $90,000,000. An impartial judgment 
would declare the Pittman act to be the 
most cynically venal monetary measure 
in the history of the country. 

The price of silver declined steadily 
after the World War. The Pittman act 
encouraged overproduction, and when the 
repurchases were completed the market 
sagged still further. In 1929 there was a 
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For untold years prior to the close of 
the Great War, the dreams and energies of scores 
of chemists, engineers and scientitic researchers 
were engaged in a search for an insulation material 
more efficient and economical than any known at 
that time. 

Among the searchers was B. G. DAHLBERG, 
whose interest in the subject was commercial as 
well as scientific, because of his long background 
as an executive of the paper and pulp industries. 

Wood, cornstalks, flax, cereal, straws, hemp 
and various other fibres were tested and found 
wanting. 

Then the search came to a happy end in the 
sugar mills of Louisiana. In sugar cane bagasse 
Dahlberg found his answer. Bagasse is the fibre 
of the sugar cane left after the extraction of sugar. 

To the sugar industry, bagasse was a problem. 
They knew, at that time, of no use for the material. 
And because of its imperishable qualities, its 


resistance to decay, the disposition of bagasse was 
a matter of concern to the sugar interests. 

It was this very permanence that led Dahlberg 
and his associates to a keenly analytical investiga- 
tion of bagasse. The fruits of their research are 
apparent today in Celotex products. 

Celotex products are known and used the world 
over. Because of them, building construction is a 
different and a better thing. Homes, otfice build- 
ings, industrial plants, and all types of institutions 
are today better places in which to live or work 
because of Dahlberg’s discovery. 

And that same pioneering spirit which led 
Dahlberg and his fellow-workers through maze 
after maze of investigation still prompts the thoughts 
and the deeds of The Celotex Corporation—evidenced, 
for example, by the expansion into the asphalt 
roofing field last year. It is a progressive spirit 
which leads to constant improvement and better 
products with each passing year! 
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O division of the textile industry, 
with the exception of producers of 
rayon yarn and staple fiber, 
earned profits in 1938—and even 

in that division, profits were neither large, 
nor earned without extreme difficulty and 
readjustments of both prices and produc- 
tion schedules. All of the major groups 
were subjected to the same set of circum- 
stances, and it was only because rayon 
producers are few in number, concentrated 
in the hands of large concerns, and the 
beneficiaries of a sharply upward long- 
term consumption trend, that they were 
able to withstand the shocks resulting 
from the overexpansion of buying and 
production in 1936 and early 1937. 

Most of the textile groups had, by the 
end of 1938, either returned to profitable 
operations or had reached the point where, 
on the basis of distributors’ demand, there 
was definite promise of substantial sales 
upturns. The profit outlook for many 
concerns, however, remains clouded by the 
possibility that they may be unable to 
merchandise their goods at sufficiently 
high prices. To this extent, it may be 
said that the textile industry as a whole 
still does not offer an attractive field for 
investment, although there will be some 
corporations, especially in the rayon-yarn 
producing and cotton-cloth merchandiz- 
ing divisions, whose earnings will be sub- 
stantial. 

RAYON YARNS 

ILAMENT rayon yarns, which until 

recently were the major product of 

the concerns now producing both 
these and staple fiber (from which “spun 
rayon” is made) have lost ground in re- 
spect of the percentage of total synthetic 
yarn they represent. Although this trend 
may be expected to continue, it will be 
mitigated in some measure by the intro- 
duction both of new types of yarns, suita- 
ble for use in new fields, and of new ma- 
chine processes. 

Prices of filament yarns were reduced 


_in December, 1937, and twice in early 1938, 


recovering slightly in July. Since then 
prices have remained unchanged. The net 
result of the changes was to cut quota- 
tions by from 12 to 19 cents a pound, or, 
roughly, slightly more than 20 per cent. 
This reduction followed a period in which 
the producers had been unable to turn out 
yarns fast enough to accumulate stocks. 
because of steadily rising demand. It de- 
veloped that much of the demand was es- 
sentially fictitious in that with the supply 
situation tight, buyers were anticipating 
requirements, actually overbuying and al- 
lowing their own inventories to rise, 0: 
merely speculating on the possibility of 
price advances. 

This condition was reversed late in 1937 
and since then the producers have built up 
a supply regarded in the trade as ‘‘nor- 
mal” from the standpoint of merchandis- 
ing needs. Meanwhile, productive capacity 
has advanced faster than demand, with 
the result that there is now little incen- 
tive for speculative advance buying. 
This, traders expect, is likely to result in 
a period of stability suggesting profit 
possibilities for the producers. 

Staple fiber consumption has grown so 
fast that the latest available statistics at 
any given date have been outmoded before 
they were made available. Much of the 
gain has been at the expense of cotton, 
but some of it has been at the expense of 
the filament yarns. Since 1938, in addi- 
tion to being a year of difficulty for con- 
yverters and garment makers, was an ex- 
perimental year for spun rayons,” it is 
conceded that they are likely to reach 
their full development this year. This 
will bring profits to the yarn producers, 
since each major company produces both 
filament yarns and staple fiber. 











Profit Prospects in Textiles Uncertain, Though Some 
Concerns Will Make Money 


By PRINCE M. CARLISLE 


Meanwhile, machinery obsolescence is 
an increasingly important factor. One 
concern, Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
built a new process plant in 1938, and 
has announced that it will license other 
concerns. The process is said to be much 
simpler and more economical. It may 
eventuaily wipe out the old methods. 


COTTON SPINNING AND 
WEAVING 


OTTON mills suffered a sharp re- 
C versal of demand late in 1937 from 
which they have not fully recovered. 
During 1938, however, the overstocked 
condition of their customers was well 
liquidated. In the first quarter there are 


The lack of statistics beyond the mill 
has so distorted the market situations that 
efforts have been made to build up a 
method of collection of stock data, but 
these have been unsuccessful. Admitting 
their value in preventing unsound market 
operations, most traders are convinced 
that the efforts will continue to be fruit- 
less because of the unwillingness of each 
individual group to reveal its position to 
the others. 

The concerns whose operations range 
from spinning and weaving down through 
converting and merchandising of finished 
fabrics fared little better, suggesting that 
knowledge of their own statistics was of 
little value. The advantages and disad- 
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prospects that the buyers will resume 
advance covering to an extent justifying 
some price advances. Prices were uni- 
formly low throughout the year, and mill 
margins, computed on any system, were 
extremely poor. Prices for print cloths 
fluctuated within % cent a yard, while 
raw cotton had a range of 1% cents a 
pound. This situation was described by 
one trader as “stabilization on a profit- 
less basis.” 

The cloth mills suffered from _ the 
weight of their own statistical position, 
and its effects were intensified by the lack 
of trade statistics of converters, printers, 
garment manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers. The mills closed the year with 
stocks about 30,000,000 yards higher than 
in June, 1937, although the industry’s po- 
sition was admittedly better. The ex- 
planation was that, in mid-1937, mill 
stocks were relatively low and their cus- 
tomers were heavily overstocked. At the 
year-end, accumulations between pro- 
ducers and ultimate consumers were so 
light that even a slight improvement 
would bring a “scramble” for goods. 


vantages of vertical integration in the 
cotton-textile industry were discussed in 
detail in THE ANNALIST of Sept. 28, 1938. 


RAYON WEAVING 


HE great bulk of rayon woven fabrics 
7 are produced in mills originally built 
for weaving either cotton or silk; 
and, in many instances, the concerns 
weaving rayon still handle some of their 
original product. The cotton mills making 
rayon cloths began to operate in the black, 
so far as their synthetic output was con- 
cerned, about the middle of 1938, and their 
gains have been rapid since then. There is 
some prospect that they will show appre- 
ciable earnings for 1939; but their prices 
have been moderately depressed by a 
heavy degree of competition, and profits 
will depend largely upon a constant gain 
in sales and continued stability of yarn 
prices. 

Silk mills making rayons have tended 
to concentrate upon high-style fabrics, and 
in the last year have been able to make 
appreciable headway in their effort to edu- 
cate consumers to the advantages that 





rayon possesses. This has meant overcom- 
ing a natural public suspicion of synthetic 
products as such, and the adverse effects 
of the early rayon cloths. Strangely 
enough, much of this progress has resulted 
from the rules issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission a little more than a year ago 
requiring that any product containing 
rayon must be plainly labeled as such. 
The public is gradually learning that high- 
ly satisfactory fabrics and garments, pre- 
viously regarded as pure silks, are rayons, 
and is now asking for rayons by name. 
Both groups of rayon-weaving concerns 
have operated at a satisfactory rate for 
the last five to six months, and the aver- 
age has been around 70 per cent of rated 
capacity, on a loom-hour basis. For most 
concerns this is well above the break- 
even point, computed on average prices 
which prevailed for the last half of 1938. 


WOOL GOODS 


LTHOUGH demand for men’s-wear 
A fabrics improved sharply in the last 
half of 1938, mills generally suf- 
fered losses because their opening prices 
were based on low early raw wool prices 
and because they sold short just before 
the wool market turned upward. This 
was discussed in detail in THE ANNALIST 
of Jan. 11. The extent of sales increases 
was shown in the latest industry report, 
which put average weekly sales for the 
monthly period ended Dec. 3 at 178 per 
cent above those of the comparable 1937 
period for the industry as a whole, with 
the men’s-wear cloths making the best 
comparative showing. 

Profits for 1939 will depend for wool 
goods mills upon their Fall lines. Although 
a few large buyers have begun to press 
mills for quotations, the tendency of mills 
is to delay openings of the Fall lines 
until there is indication that a sufficient 
number of buyers is ready to cover. 7 


UNDERWEAR 


HE overstocked condition of the under- 
T wear industry was well liquidated, so 
far as mills were concerned, by mid- 
summer, but it was some months later 
before the distributive channels were 
cleared of inventory accumulations. For 
the last six weeks wholesalers and re- 
tailers have been buying freely, although 
prices are not satisfactory to mills. Fall 
lines for 1939 are likely to be sold on a 
better return to mills, but there is little 
prospect that distributors will cover ex- 
‘ensively. 


SILKS 


ITH a great many of the silk 
y \ fabric houses devoting a con- 
siderable portion of their output 
to rayons, the industry has become rela- 
tively free from the effects of productive 
capacity too great for consumption pos- 
sibilities. To this extent profit prospects 
for the silk industry have improved. So 
great has the industry become inter- 
mingled with the rayon industry, how- 
ever, that its earnings will probably be 
largely influenced by the conditions in 
rayons. 
HOSIERY 
RODUCERS of hosiery have been 
been: operating in the black for five 
to seven months, but their earnings 
in the last half of 1938 were insufficient 
to overcome the earlier losses. Their out- 
look for 1939 is excellent, from the stand- 
point of rising sales and stable prices, but 
knitters are concerned over the threat of 
overcapacity contained in the continued 
expansion of the industry, especially in 
the South, and by the introduction of ny- 
lon, a new fiber asserted to be as sheer 
as silk and as strong as steel. 
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Labor Relations Outlook Clearer; Forces Tending to 
Perpetuate Unemployment 


By LEO WOLMAN 


country is now clearer than it was 

several years ago. Many questions 

that remained unsettled at the end 
of 1937 were at least partly answered dur- 
ing the last year and these answers sug- 
gest the trends that labor relations are 
most likely to take during 1939, if not for 
some time thereafter. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy develop- 
ment of 1938 was the evidence it gave of 
the capacity of organized labor to resist a 
severe and general depression in business. 
While there was little doubt that old and 
seasoned unions would come through the 
depression relatively unscathed, it was 
held not unlikely that the numerous new 
unions, particularly those affiliated with 
the C. I. O., could hardly survive the vicis- 
situdes of a lengthy period of bad business. 
The majority of these unions no doubt did 
suffer substantially from the unemploy- 
ment of their members, the decline in dues 
and a general reaction against organized 
labor. But, on the whole, they fared much 
better than was expected and showed pow- 
ers of cohesion quite novel in the history 
of young organizations in this country. As 
a result, the employers who are under con- 
tract with unions, or who are on the point 
of recognizing them, are now faced with 
a more or less permanent arrangement in 
their relations with employes. 


T'- outlook for labor relations in this 


Wages Untouched by Depression 

Some of the fruits of this new arrange- 
ment were disclosed by the way in which 
wages, hours and working conditions acted 
during our latest depression. Considering 
the magnitude of the decline in business, 
1937-38, wages and related conditions of 
work remained remarkably untouched. So 
far as the unions were concerned, they 
adhered strictly to the time-honored policy 
of maintaining rates of wages. In this 
they were assisted not only by their own 
strength but by the Federal Administra- 
tion. For in the course of public discussion 
of the merits of alternative labor policies, 
the President himself deplored demands 
for wage reductions and doubted their 
efficacy. 

At the same time the force of this pub- 
lic policy manifested itself in other direc- 
tions. The Congress of the United States, 
in spite of much opposition from among 
its members and a serious difference of 
opinion between the two factions in the 
American labor movement, finally passed 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, fixing min- 
imum rates of pay and maximum hours 
of work. Another step was thus taken in 
“stabilizing” the price of labor by legisla- 
tion and imparting to private wage-fix- 
ing measures the sanction of public pol- 
icy and the law. Also, before the year 
was over the President’s Fact-finding 
Commission, appointed to settle the wage 
dispute in the railroad industry, denied 
the request of the railroads for a reduc- 
tion in wages. This temporary agency, 
dealing with the problems of a thoroughly 
sick industry, embraced wholeheartedly 
the most popular dogma of the day. It 
found, therefore, that a wage cut would 
ensure the industry but little relief, would 
violate the accepted policy and practice 
of industry in general and of the govern- 
ment, and might, because of the impor 
tance of its decision, set in motion a gen- 
eral wave of wage reductions throughout 
the country. 

The progress made by organized labor 
and collective bargaining during the last 
few years was further hastened by the 
character of the report made by the 
President’s commission appointed to in- 
vestigate industrial relations in Great 
Britain and Sweden. Apparently con- 
cerned primarily with discovering the 
sources of peaceful labor relations, this 


commission concluded that joint collec- 
tive agreements, negotiated and concluded 
by strong national unions of employes 
and strong national associations of em- 
ployers, were the most effective guaran- 
tees of industrial peace and stable labor 
relations. The tone of the report and 
the character of its membership won for 
its findings widespread public approval. 


strengthen the foundation of national 
trade unionism and national collective 
agreements, and to pave the way for con- 
tinuing the radical revision in American 
labor policy that began five years before. 

Within the organized labor movement 
two developments during the last year 
appear the most significant. The first 
concerns the relations between the A. F. 
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Besides, a substantial element of the pub- 
lic and many employers, remembering the 
sit-down strikes and universal strife of 
1936-37, were ready to clutch at any 
straw which promised at least a reason- 
able period of peace in industry. The ef- 
fect of this document, therefore, was to 
reinforce the public policy of labor rela- 
tions, expressed first in the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act of 1933 and writ- 
ten later into the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor meliene Act of 1935, to 


of L. and the C. I. O. The apparently 
tentative split within the federation occa- 
sioned by the formation of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization in November, 
1935, was converted into a deep and prob- 
ably lasting schism by the first formal 
convention of the C. I. O., convened in 
Pittsburgh, November, 1938. This as- 
sembly took the steps necessary to estab- 
lish a permanent organization. As a 
symbol of the change the name of this 
new federation became the Congress of 


Industrial Organizations. While there 
was at this convention, as at the earlier 
one of the A. F. of L., much discussion 
of the need for peace, it is clear from 
what was said that there was neither a 
strong desire nor hope for peace. In fact, 
as matters now stand, unification of the . 
movement seems more likely to be 
achieved as the result of an outright 
victory by one of these two organiza- 
tions than by some formula aimed at 
accommodating their conflicting views 
and interests. 

We have, then, two labor movements 
competing for members and for the favor 
of the employers. The C. I. O. offers in- 
dustrial unionism and the freedom from 
jurisdictional disputes that is assumed to 
be associated with that type of organiza- 
tion and the A. F. of L. offers what pur- 
ports to be a more conservative view of 
both private and public economic policy. 
In the actual practice of collective bar- 
gaining, however, the two organizations 
are hard to distinguish. Both see in the 
raising of wage rates and the reducing of 
hours the solution of the problem of un- 
employment. A variety of restrictive 
measures, common to the policy of prac- 
tically all unions, is applied by the estab- 
lished unions affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. as well as by the new unions of 
the C. I. O. Both advocate public spend- 
ing and government programs of business 
recovery, although the A. F. of L., 
trightened by the support which it be- 
lieves the National Government had given 
its rival, views with increasing suspicion 
the rise in the power of the State. On 
paper the two federations are equally 
strong. The membership of the A. F. 
of L., composed as it is predominantly of 
skilled craftsmen, is more amenable to 
dues-paying and the disciplines of union 
organization. Members of the-C. I. O., on 
the other hand, are young, enthusiastic 
and convinced of the justice of their 
cause. . 

The second development involves the 
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@ On the farm, on the highway, on construction projects; in factory, mill, lighting 
plant or marine application, the Red Seal Engine is giving dependable and ece- 
nomical performance. That is why Continen.al’s large list of customers keeps growing. 
Now, a new era of transportation is opening. Aviation is coming into its own. It 
finds Continental taking leadership in the light aircraft engine field and expanding 
its activities in the higher power range. 

91.4% of the aircraft engines under 75 h. p., delivered during the first nine months 
of 1938, were built by Continental. Its motors have scored significant victories in 


* recent endurance and economy test flights. 


Continental's two grect plants, capably equipped, provide adequate facilities for 
all motor applications. 
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_ Annual Synopsis of New Deal Laws: Their Economic 
| Consequences Summarized 


By KENDALL K. HOYT 


WASHINGTON. 

N the Seventy-sixth Congress, which 
[= the beginning of the fourth 

phase and perhaps the fourth quar- 

ter of the New Deal, a thorough ap- 
praisal of the merits and faults of the 
Roosevelt laws is no longer an academic 
matter. A few revisions and consolida- 
tions already are essured during the pres- 
ent session. Next year may see action on 
a still broader front. This point has been 
gradually approached through the suc- 
cessive Congresses, which have shown 
the following trend: 

1. Seventy-third Congress (1933-4)— 
After a brief adherence to pledges of 
economy and moderation set forth in the 
Democratic platform in 1932, the New 
Deal asked and was willingly granted 
arbitrary spending powers through vast 
works and relief appropriations and equal- 
ly broad control powers through the NRA 
and allied measures. 

2. Seventy-fourth Congress (1935-6)— 
After the striking down of unconstitu- 
tional laws by the Supreme Court and the 
restriction of spending authority by the 
Comptroller General, the New Deal re- 
gained and extended some of the lost 
powers by piecemeal legislation against 
which Congress showed resistance but 
finally yielded. 


$. Seventy-fifth Congress (1937-8)—In 
a@ bold move to regain all the lost powers 
and more, the New Deal struck at the 
Supreme Court through the court-packing 
bill and at the Comptroller General 
through the Government Reorganization 
bill. Congress, at last rebelling, refused 
to pass these measures. While Congress 
approved some additional extensions of 
authority, it went on a slow-down strike 
which prevented action on several meas- 
ures much wanted by the Administration. 

4, Seventy-sixth Congress (1939-40)— 
The “spirit of ’76,” since the conservative 
resurgence in the 1938 election, pervades 
the new Congress, now ready to make 
common-sense revisions, improving the 
functioning of the New Deal laws and in- 
suring the protection of individual lib- 
erties under them, if a tenable program 
can be developed. The Administration 
may also move to make changes—its 
way—to protect and consolidate its posi- 
tion and to perpetuate its reforms against 
@ possible change of government in 1940. 

For a time the balance between these 
conflicting forces may tend to produce 
a deadlock which will leave some seg- 
ments of the New Deal relatively un- 
changed over a year or more and will give 
time for careful planning. But other forces 
have been set in motion—in labor, social 
security, relief and other fields—which, 
in their effect upon Congress threaten a 
trend toward further spending and a freez- 
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ing of the economic system which may be 
beyond the strength either of the New 
Deal or of a conservative governmeggf to 
hoid in check. 

More than ever before, informed public 
opinion is necessary for the planning of 
sound solutions of the many problems 
which the New Deal has engendered. This 
summary does not pretend to show the 
answers, but merely outlines the major 
areas in which answers are to be sought 
as well as those in which the new laws 
seem to be functioning effectively. It 
starts, topic by topic, with the laws 
whereby the New Deal has entered the re- 
spective fields and has gained the power 
to control, spend and set up instrumental- 
ities for the advancement of its policies. 
Under each heading a few comments are 
hazarded as to the effects, good and bad, 
which these policies have had upon busi- 
ness and, therefore, upon the national wel- 
fare. 


zs +s 


ABBREVIATIONS —The following list- 
ings give public law numbers with the 
date of Presidential approval. Public reso- 
lutions are marked “R.” Executive orders 
of the President are marked “E.” For 
full-text references, see the United States 
Statutes at Large and the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

* * * 


AGENCIES—Under the New Deal up- 
ward of eighty new Federal agencies, 
large and small, were created by law. 
Some were extensions or successors of 
oider units and some have been abandoned 
or superseded, but the majority remain. 
Several of these have branch offices in 
every State. In addition, more than fifty 
agencies were created by executive order 
of the President, under such blanket- 
authority laws as the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935. 

Even beyond this, a large number of 
Federal units have been set up by admin- 


_ istrative order or action of the executive 


departments and independent agencies. 
Such organizations as the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation and other instrumentali- 
ties were chartered in Delaware and 
elsewhere, some with perpetual existence, 
almost unlimited powers and considerable 
secrecy. Under the new agencies, local 
committees, boards and the like are innu- 
merable. Only a few of the major crea- 
tions can be listed under the various 
headings of this summary. 

Without considering the effect of the 
agencies singly, it is obvious both to con- 
servatives and many New Dealers that the 
multiplicity and overlap of functions has 
tended to confuse business in its dealings 
with the government and to prevent a 
clear understanding of Federal affairs. 
Conflicting purposes and lack of coordina- 
tion have tended toward wasteful and inef- 
ficient administration, which has added to 
the budgetary problem and made its solu- 
tion more difficult. Reorganization, baf- 
fling under past Administrations, is much 
more complicated now. 

Under the New Deal there have been a 
few desirable consolidations, notably the 
formation of the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury with charge over Federal 
purchases. But most of the changes have 
been minor. Last year Congress refused 
to grant reorganization powers because 
the New Deal bill for this purpose would 
have merely broadened the authority of 
the Executive without promising real econ- 
omy. This year reorganization plans may 
be offered piecemeal with stress on replac- 
ing the Controller General by an Auditor 
General with diminished powers. Coun- 
ter-plans for a more thoroughgoing reor- 
ganization, by consolidations and disband- 


ing of needless agencies, will be pushed by 
conservatives in Congress. 
** *€ 


AGRICULTURE —10:5/12/33—AAA Act for 
acreage reduction, processing taxes and 
licenses for processors. Declared unconstitu- 
tional 6/6/36. Authorized $2 billions in 4 per 
cent farm loan bonds for farm mortgage 
refinancing and carried monetary inflation 
features which remain in effect. 

75 :6/16/33—Consolidate farm credit agencies 
under Farm Credit Administration with $120 
millions revolving fund. System revised 
323 :8/19/37. 

10/16/33 — Commodity Credit Corporation 
chartered in Delaware for loans to producers 
to finance orderly marketing. 

88 :1/31/34—Create Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation capitalized at $200 millions with 
bonds up to $2 billions to refinance farm 
debts. 

46 :4/27/35—Create Soil Conservation Service. 

87 :6/3/35—Reduce Federal Land Bank in- 
terest to 34% per cent. Extended by addi- 
tional year 209:7/22/37 over veto. 

320 :8/24/35—Amend AAA Act to conform to 
Supreme Court decision and prevent process- 
ing tax suits. Soil conservation became the 
legal ground for the program after the de- 
cision. 

461 :2/29/36—Soil conservation and domestic 
allotment, up to $500 millions a year. 

210:7/22/37—Farm tenancy. Limited pro- 
gram for relief of tenants. Created Farm 
Security Administration to take oyer Re- 
settlement Administration, etc. 


430 :2/16/38—Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. 


442 :3/8/38 — Maintain capital Commodity 
Credit Corporation unimpaired at $100 mil- 
lions. 


643 :6/16/38 over veto—Extend 3% per cent 
Federal Land Bank interest another two 
years. 

Numerous other farm bills were passed 
to place additional farm commodities under 
AAA, provide a sugar quota system, give 
crop production and harvesting loans, etc. 
See also bankruptcy items. 

The crop program as a whole has been 
beneficial to business by raising farm pur- 
chasing power. But curtailment of pro- 
duction tends to decrease employment and 
tends toward more relief. High prices dis- 
courage exports and lead to competitive 
production abroad. 

Control was incomplete under last year’s 
program. Large surpluses in major crops, 
together with general recession, brought 
sagging farm prices and have caused wide- 
spread agitation for new and radical plans. 
One school of thought favors price-fixing 
to insure cost of production plus a profit 
while an alternate scheme is for a subsidy 
to assure adequate farm income on a do- 
mestic allotment basis. Officials hold out 
for the present plan and prepare to defend 
it through benefit payments and other sub- 
sidies if necessary. The President has in- 
dicated that special taxes should be levied 
to support the program. Processing taxes, 
which would tend to perpetuate the pres- 
ent plan, are favored by officials of the 
Department of Agriculture. While such 
taxes are disfavored in other official quar- 
ters this may be merely a disclaimer in 
case Congress adopts these unpopular lev- 
els. No other alternative is seen if the pro- 
gram is to be on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


* + 


ANTI-TRUST; PRICES—467 :6/16/33—Nation- 
al Industrial Recovery Act declared unconsti- 
tutional 5/27/35. 

692 :6/19/36—Robinson-Patman act to pre- 
vent price discrimination. 

314 :8/17/37—Miller-Tydings rider to legalize 
consent by States to resale price mainte- 
nance on trade-marked goods. 


447 :3/21/38—Fair trade amendments, FTC 


Act. 
R113 :6/16/38—Congressional joint investiga- 


tion of monopoly &C. (Temporary National 
Economic Committee). 


NIRA offered partial immunity from 
the anti-trust laws in return for coopera- 
tion by industry in raising wages and 
shortening hours. Many industries whose 
firms never had got together reached price 
agreements, some unwillingly, under the 
urging of code authorities. After NRA 
many of these agreements were continued 
and, as government reversed its policy, 
were the cause of anti-trust suits by the 
government. The Robinson-Patman act 
has not yet had much effect upon busi- 
néss, but has been used by FTC in a drive 
against the basing-point price system. The 


Miller-Tydings act was 4 measure unwant- 
ed by the Administration. Trust-busting 
officials want it repealed, especially be- 
cause it would be a second line of defense 
of the “patent monopolies” against which 
some New Dealers want changes in patent 
laws. ; 

Price policy is closely tied in with the 
anti-monopoly movement. At first work- 
ing to increase depressed prices, the Ad- 
ministration sought to discourage high 
commodity prices early in 1937. It then 
developed the theory that farm prices 
should be supported but that the so-called 
non-competitive “rigid price structures” of 
monopolistic industries discourage sales 
and cause economic stagnation. Since the 
present anti-trust laws are very broad, 
present effort is toward enlarging the en- 
forcement staff and bringing actions lead- 
ing to the signing of consent decrees by 
industry, pledging progressive price poli- 
cies and restoration of free competition. 
Meanwhile the monopoly probe seeks to 
explore basic facts on which further poli- 
cies may be based. : 


* * * 


APPROPRIATIONS—This listing will 
not attempt to cover the ten regular ap- 
propriation bills and the deficiency bills 
passed each year, but will note only a few 
of the larger relief appropriations and 
other bills under which extraordinary 
grants of authority and of funds have been 
made. A few general figures are given 
under the heading of “Economy.” It is to 
be noted that the budget and special mes- 
sages of the President have set the pace 
for the large appropriations. 

* * * 


AVIATION — 140:3/27/34—Army carry air 


nail. 
48 :6/12/34—Air Mail Act of 1934 for private 
carriage of air mail. Amended R48:6/12/34; 


270 :8/14/35. 
420 :1/14/38—Extend air mail routes to 35,000 
miles. a 


538 :5/24/38—Foreign air service. 


ee Civil Aeronautics 
ct. 


After having been subjected to a politi- 
cal investigation and deprived of their 
mail contracts the airlines were placed 
under the punitive Air Mail Act of 1934, 
which set heavy restrictions against route 
extensions, etc. Investments were dis- 
couraged and the airlines were in serious 
financial straits up to the creation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, providing a 
“little I. C. C.” for air transport regula- 
tion. Their situation has subsequently im- 
proved as the CAA sets about its regula- 
tory duties. Stressing of aviation in the 
national defenses program will stimulate 
private flying by training many pilots. 
Airport deyelopment, aided by WPA, will 
be recommended for further aid under 
CAA. 


* * * 


BANKING AND FINANCE~—1:3/9/33— 
Banking emergency act. Conservators, RFC 
loans, Federal Reserve bank notes, etc. 

10 :5/12/33—Triple-A Act. Open market pur- 
chases by Federal Reserve Banks for credit 
inflation to $3 billions. Option of $3 billions 
bank note issue to retire government obliga- 
tions. Allow reduction of gold content of 
dollar by 50 per cent. Unlimited free coinage 
of silver. 

35 :6/10/33—Authorize RFC purchase of in- 
=_—- company securities up to $50 mil- 
ions. 

66 :6/16/33—Glass banking reform act. Pre- 
vent use of Federal Reserve credit in specu- 
lation. Separate commercial and investment 
banking. Temporary FDIC. Etc. 

87 :1/30/34—Nationalization of gold. $2 bil- 
lions ons fund for devaluation. Sil- 
ver ce icates, etc. 1: — 
big be 1:1/23-37 extends power 

362:6/16/34—FDIC Act. 
305 :8/23/35. 

438 :6/20/34—Silver Purchase Act up to 50 
°3:2/4/35—A.utho 

:2/4 uthorize Treasury to h - 
cae une eg billions “ey tong-terus yee 

illions in short-t 
calor hae. erm securities. Permit 

2:1/26/37—Extend RFC to 6/30/39. 

9:3/1/37—Use direct obligations of United 
States as collateral security for Federal Re- 
serve notes. Power extended to 6/30/39 

479 :4/13/38—Broaden RFC powers for loans 
ye aoe ae public bodies. 

: fi Amend Secon 
Act to increase limitatio . a 


m on long and short 
term securities to $45 billion with not over 


$30 billion long-term obligat 
at any one time. — — 


The original program was to raise 


Made permanent 
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prices, some authorities favoring the 1926 
level as an optimum relationship; to re- 
lieve debtors; centralize money market 
control under FRB and the Treasury; re- 
duce interest rates; undertake deficit fi- 
nancing to restore credit volume, and re- 
lieve organizations of bad mortgages 
through HOLC, RFC, FCA, etc. The 
threat of inflation doubtless stimulated 
markets at the beginning, but the manipu- 
lation of gold failed to have the expected 
effect upon prices and markets. The sil- 
ver program has been a notorious failure. 
The loading of banks with Federal securi- 
ties tends toward increasing dependence 
upon the soundness of the government 
bond market. Taking banks out of the 
underwriting business is said to hold back 
new capital investments. 

The main effect of the program has been 
to support the credit structure more or 
less in statu quo. It is early to predict 
the long-range result. We will know more 
about it after the next depression. Mean- 
while the situation of the railroads, whose 
credit has been supported through exten- 
sive loans, suggests that such support is 
a mere palliative which falls down unless 
more basic adjustments are worked out 
during the period of grace it provides. 

Banking amendments will be proposed 
this session. To be considered are: bank 
holding company regulations; consolida- 
tion of bank examining functions; broad- 
ening Federal Reserve powers to contract 
as well as to expand credit; raising limit 
of FDIC insurance to $10,000; elimination 
or restriction of interbank deposits, etc. 
There is some agitation for new credit fa- 
cilities, either through loan insurance or 
intermediate credit banks, for loans to 
business—especially little business. 

* * * 

BANKRU PTCY — 251 :5/24/34—Municipalities 
permitted to file bankruptcy petitions. De- 
clared unconstitutional 5/25/36. 

296 :6/7/34—Add Sections 77A and 77B to 
Bankruptcy Act for corporate and railroad 
reorganization proceedings. 

48 :6/28/34—Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage 
Moratorium Act. Declared unconstitutional 
5/27/35. 

381 :8/27/35 — Railroad Reorganization Act. 
Amended 818 :6/23/36 to recognize Federal in- 


terest when United States is a creditor. 
384 :8/28/35—Second Frazier-Lemke act. 


507 :4/10/36; 515:4/11/36; 302:8/16/37 — Mu- 
nicipal bankruptcy, extended two years, 
439 :3/4/38. 


696 :6/22/38—Chandler Bankruptcy Act for 
general revision of bankruptcy procedure. 
Bankruptcy procedure has been sub- 
stantially improved. Legislation to speed 
railroad reorganizations will be sought in 
the present session. 
* * * 


COAL—402 :8/29/35—Guffey Coal Act. De- 
clared unconstitutional 5/18/36. 

48 :4/26/37—Second Guffey Coal Act creating 
National Bituminous Coal Commission. 

Bituminous coal mining has found its 
complexities increased under the regula- 
tory and labor policies of the New Deal. 
After the commission, under the second 
Guffey Coal Act, had developed a mini- 
mum price structure, it ran into adverse 
court rulings due to insufficient hearings 
and has had to go through the tortuous 
procedure once again. The commission 
has intervened in opposition to new gas 
pipe lines competitive with coal but not 
as to hydro projects. Anthracite aid has 
been discussed but has been left for action 
by Pennsylvania, the State most affected. 


* * * 


COMMUNICATION S—416:6/19/34— 
The FCC has not yet evolved a workable 
plan to aid the telegraph industry, now 
facing serious adversities which are in- 
tensified by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
It has harassed the strong and solvent 
telephone industry by investigations. 
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Radio regulation at one time had become 
so muddled that a Congressional investi- 
gation was threatened. By a gesture to- 
ward reorganization this was averted, but 
FCC operations are seen as subject to 
much further improvement. 

* + 

ECONOMY —2:3/20/33—Authorize President 
to reduce veterans’ pensions and cut Federal 
salaries 15 per cent. To save $500 millions. 

78 ‘6/16/33 — Authorize retirement Federal 
employes after thirty years. 

141 :3/27/34 over veto—Repeal most of Econ- 
omy Act. 

From March, 1933, to January, 1939, 
the national debt increased from $21.4 bil- 
lion to $41.1 billion. Federal employment 
(executive, legislative, judicial and mili- 
tary, exclusive of project and relief work- 
ers) rose from approximately 800,000 to 
1,200,000. The annual budget increased 
from a pre-depression level of about $4 
billion to new “normal” figure of $9 bil- 
lion, which has been and probably will 
continue to be exceeded. 

Departure from the economy declara- 
tion of the 1932 Democratic platform and 
of the short-lived “First New Deal’ has 
resulted in deficit financing and increased 
interest payments on the national debt. 
The debt must ultimately be paid through 
taxation, inflation or devaluation. 

After past promises of budget balanc- 
ing, the Administration now takes the 
position that an annual deficit is a con- 
tribution to national welfare and an “‘in- 
vestment” which will be repaid by in- 
creased revenues when the national income 
is pushed up beyond $80 billion per year 
by Federal stimulus. While Congress now 
is making economy demonstrations, new 
and continuing commitments are likely. 
The next fiscal year probably will show 
a deficit approximating the $4 billion of 
the current fiscal year. 

* * 

FLOOD CONTROL — 761 :6/28/38— Omnibus 
Flood Control Act of 1938. Also previous 
annual measures. 

Destructive floods in recent years have 
led to extensive authorizations for flood 
works, but appropriations have not been 
nearly enough to satisfy the areas af- 
fected. River projects involving power, 
navigation and other features have taken 
precedence over flood control per se 
although the cost of this work would have 
financed adequate flood works on many 
rivers. After broadening Federal par- 
ticipation in the 1936 act the Administra- 
tion caused an amendment to be inserted 
in the 1938 act for 100 per cent partici- 
pation. Use of this authority without 
consulting the States has stirred strong 
opposition in New England. 

* * * 

FOOD AND DRUGS—717 :6/25/38—Copeland 
Food and Drug Act. 

The new law is in initial stages of en- 
forcement by the Department of Agri- 
culture and is generally recognized as a 
public need. Advertising control features 
are in FTC. , 


* * * 


FOREIGN RELATIONS AND TRADE— 
151 :4/13/34 — Forbid financial transactions 
with foreign nations. 

316 :6/12/34—Permit reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. Extended to 3/11/40 (R10:3/1/37). 

R67 :8/31/35—Neutrality law. Extended with 
amendments to 5/1/39 (R27 :5/1/37). 

721 :6/21/38 — Customs Administrative Act 
rewriting administrative provisions of 1930 
Tariff Act. 

Consensus of conservative opinion is 
that the Hull reciprocal trading policy is 
working well both from a foreign rela- 
tions and a business viewpoint. Because 
of agricultural imports, however, the pro- 
gram is unpopular in wide areas west of 
the Mississippi and in some other regions 
where certain manufacturers face foreign 
competition. There will be demonstra- 
tions against the program in Congress this 
session; possibly more when the act comes 
up for renewal next year. The mild man- 
ner in which the State Department, in 
pursuance of its “good neighbor” policy, 
has dealt with expropriation of American 
oil properties by the Mexican Government 
also has caused criticism. On the Neu- 
trality Act, up for renewal soon, heated 
debate will center on whether the embargo 
provisions should be mandatory or at the 
discretion of the President. 

* * * 


GAS—R37 :8/10/37—Consent to interstate oil 
and gas compacts. 


688 :6/21/38—Federal Power Commission to 
regulate natural gas industry. 

Regulation of natural gas, generally 
conceded to be necessary, was recently 
applied and it is too early to judge the 
results. 

* * * 

HOUSING—(Not including farm items un- 
der “‘Agriculture.’’) 43:6/13/33—Create HOLC 
to issue $2 billions in bonds to exchange for 
distressed ‘mortgages. Later $3 billions. 

178 :4/27/34—Guarantee interest and princi- 
pal of HOLC bonds. 

479 :6/27/34 — Create FHA to insure mort- 
gages on home building by debentures up 
to $1 billion; also temporary authority for 
insuring home modernization loans. 

76 :4/28/35—Dwellings not over four families 


eligible as collateral in Federal Home loan 
bank system, etc. 

486 :4/3/36—Insure lending agencies against 
losses under FHA program to 4/1/37. 

R6 :2/19/37—Extend U. S. guarantee of FHA 
debentures to 7/1/39. 


412 :9/1/37—Create U. S. Housing Authority 
for loans and grants for slum-clearance low- 
cost housing projects. 

424 :1/14/38—Liberalize FHA Act to permit 
insurance of mortgages up to 90 per cent in- 
stead of 80 per cent as formerly. 

Thus far the major housing activities of 
the government have been beneficial to 
business and are likely to continue so. The 
HOLC saved much distress and liquida- 
tion of home properties and is believed to 
have a good chance of paying out unless 
Congress yields to pressure for interest 
reductions and moratoria. 

FHA, mainly with banks as mortgagees, 
has materially aided in stimulating the 
housing boomlet of last year which is con- 
tinuing. Encouragement of financing 
through building and loan associations 
under the Federal Home Loan Bank sys- 
tem is being given attention. Federal Re- 
serve rules for eligible paper have given 
a better status to mortgages. Beginning 
of Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tions under RFC auspices is designed to 
give greater liquidity to mortgage paper. 

The United States Housing Authority is 
beginning its $800,000,000 slum clearance 
program. A move is being made to double 
the authorization. This would involve Fed- 
eral subsidies of about $73,000,000 per year 
for 60 years as well as local tax exemp- 
tions in lieu of subsidy. USHA lends 90 


per cent of the cost to local housing au- 
thorities and issues its own Federally 
guaranteed bonds to finance the program. 
Its predecessor units, established under 
emergency acts, were somewhat wasteful 
and not a conspicuous success. Likewise, 
the subsistence homestead and greenbelt 
projects taken over by the Farm Security 
Administration from predecessor agencies 
have involved huge unit costs and faulty 
construction, though some useful lessons 
in housing have been learned in the pro- 
cess. The program has failed to give much 
aid to the lower third of the population. 


* 2 * 


LABOR —198 :7/5/35—Create National Labor 
Relations Board. 


776 :6/24/36—Forbid interstate transportation 
of  strike-breakers. Amendment forbids 
transportation of persons to interfere with 


peaceful picketing or collective bargain 
(779 :6/29/38). oe 

846 :6/30/36—Walsh-Healy Act for forty-hour 
week on government contracts or orders. 

308 :8/16/37—Department of Labor to formu- 
late apprentice standards. 

R58 :8/12/37—Consent to interstate minimum 
wage compacts, New England. 

718 :6/25/38—Fair Labor Standards (Wage 
and Hour) Act. 


See also rail labor laws under railroads. 

Wages were increased and hours short- 
ened during the NRA period and subse- 
quently maintained. After NLRB was 
created, the spread of militant unionism, 
tacitly encouraged by the New Deal, 
tended toward heavy increases in labor 
costs during the year 1937. This con- 
tributed to price increases, with conse- 
quent slackening of purchases on the one 
hand and depletion of company reserves 
on the other. Labor’s recent losses 
through unemployment may be at- 
tributed in part to attempts by labor 
leaders to make demands faster than the 
economic system could become adjusted 
to them. Wagner act amendments to 
recognize rights of employers and to pre- 
vent discrimination against A. F. of L. 
and independent unions in favor of C. I. O. 
are being pressed in Congress, with every 
likelihood of action. 
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| of successful work of the United States 
| Conciliation Service. 

_ Enforcement of the Wages and Hours 
| Law, beginning last October, has not yet 
") @aused serious dislocations except in local 
| imstances, especially in the South. But 
_ when unemployment becomes less and the 
| sliding scale of the law makes for higher 
) minimum wages, with time and a half 
for overtime and lower maximum hours, 
the act may become a factor of economic 
rigidity. France already is in trouble with 
its law which has made the man-hour 
supply of labor inadequate for the arma- 
ment program. 


* * * 


MERCHANT MARIN E—835 :6/29/36—Create 
United States Maritime Commission to super- 
sede former ship subsidy agencies. 

705 :6/23/38—Extensive amendments to mari- 
time act. 

After investigations and muddled ad- 
ministration, investor confidence in the 
merchant marine was much shaken. The 
Maritime Commission has helped to im- 
prove a bad situation, but American-flag 
ship service can be maintained under the 
present system only by heavy subsidies. 
| The present program is of pump-priming 
benefit to business. 

xs * * 

MOTOR CARRIERS—255 :8/9/35—Motor Car- 
rier Act for ICC regulation of buses and 
trucks in interstate commerce. Amended 

38. 


Regulation and coordination with other 
forms of transport are generally conceded 
to be beneficial. 

* * * 

NATIONAL DEFENSE —135 :3/27/24—Treaty 
strength of Navy. 

639 :-6/15/38—Authorize educational orders to 
familiarize manufacturers with war produc- 


Expansion of navy and army under 
various acts has aided business through 
government purchases. The new program, 
stressing aviation, is favored by a large 
majority of the people, although some ob- 
servers think the Administration has gone 
somewhat too far in stirring public animus 
against the foreign dictators. Reasonable 
planning, training, construction and con- 
servation measures, however, are gen- 
erally viewed as prudent in the face of 
unsettled world conditions. 

* * € 

OIL — 14 :2/22/35 — Connally Hot Oil Law; 
prohibit transportation in violation of State 
regulations. Extended to 6/30/39 (145 :6/14/37). 

After muddled regulation under NRA, 
this law has been beneficial, though op- 
posed by some independent marketers. It 
has stabilized the crude oil market where 
conditions formerly were chaotic and has 
helped eliminate waste. A tax on fuel oil 
is being sought to discourage use of petro- 
leum for uses other than gasoline and to 
) aid the anthracite industry. 

; * * * 

POWER—17 :5/18/33—Create TVA. 

333 8/26/35 — Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. 

412 :8/31/35—-Strengthen TVA Act. 

605 :5/20/36—Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration set up for loans of $40 millions to 
$50 millions per year for rural lines. 

829 :8/20/37 — Bonneville project completion 
and operation. 

529 :5/18/38 — Completion and operation of 
Fort Peck project, Montana. 

R&S3 :4/4/38—Joint Congressional 
tion of TVA. 

Government competition with private 
power companies through duplicating fa- 
’ cilities and fear of the Holding Company 
Act have depressed utility securities from 
the beginning of the New Deal. Investors 
have been frightened from the industry 
so that, although power consumption has 
been at record high levels and although a 
shortage of electrical capacity may be felt 
in the next business upturn, capital is 
- lacking for development and moderniza- 
- tion. “Equity money” is especially scarce. 
There have been no common stock issues 
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for a year and a half. Yet the agencies 
noted above, together with the program 
of PWA and others under emergency re- 
lief allocations for large hydro plants and 
for municipal systems, continue to be a 
sector of New Deal activity and propa- 
ganda. 

Enforcement of the Holding Company 
Act, however, is going forward with a 
high degree of cooperation between the 
industry and the SEC at the present time 
though ultimate resumption of litigation 
is likely. The power program has been 
retarded by the pressure of other pro- 
grams for available funds. The proposal 
for a series of regional authorities is now 
dormant. A desire to continue to the ulti- 
mate is nevertheless indicated by the 
President’s recent request for resumption 
of the unsound Passamaquoddy project. 

a oe * 

PUBLIC WORKS — 67:6/16/35—NIRA Act, 
Title II, gave the authority under which 
PWA ‘was set up and most of the public 
works program was carried out. This func- 
tion was extended under the various relief 
acts. Principal items of the program, in- 
cluded roads, public buildings, reclamation, 
irrigation and power, etc., including Federal 
work and non-Federal, financed by PWA 
loans and grants, now involving 45 per cent 
grants. The slowness and low labor-ratio 
of heavy works, together with the difficulty 
of finding enough sound projects, led the 
Administration to favor the work-relief type 
of project under WPA as a compromise be- 
tween regular public works and an outright 
dole. 

After public works, included in various 
relief appropriations, had dwindled to a 
relatively small program, the 1939 Relief 
Bill has launched a large new program, 
now under construction. Although the 
budget includes no provision for addi- 
tional PWA funds, the presence of a large 
backlog of approved projects is thought 
likely to attract additional appropriations. 


* * * 


PUMP-PRIMING—The theory behind 
public works and other spending pro- 
grams was that this flow of Federal 
money would stimulate recovery to a 
point where the budget could be balanced 
by increased revenue. The theory seemed 
to work through 1936, but in that election 
year a heavy rate of spending was main- 
tained, topped by the bonus, which 
helped to produce an unhealthy boom. 
Next year spending was tapered at a time 
when other depressants were coming into 
play. Despite the recession, the Admin- 
istration avoided new pump-priming until 
the middle of 1938, and the spending then 
set in motion has still to reach its peak as 
to PWA and USHA, regardless of whether 
it will be needed for economic reasons or 
not at this time. 

bh é + . 


RAILROADS — 68 :6/16/33 — Set up Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation to eliminate 
needless expense and duplication of facili- 
ties (without reducing employment). Sus- 
pend anti-trust laws if necessary. Authority 
expired. 

422 :6/21/34 — Railway Labor Act of 1934; 
create National Mediation Board. 

399 :8/29/35—Railroad retirement. 
laws to finance. 

722 :6/25/38 — Unemployment compensation 
system for railroad employes apart from so- 
cial security system 


Also tax 


Attempts to coordinate and simplify 
railroad systems made little headway. 
There have been many receiverships under 
the new bankruptcy laws and RFC has 
made extensive loans to maintain the pres- 
ent system. Emergency rate increases 
were granted but expired two years ago. 
Faced with increased labor and material 
costs and with declining traffic, the rail- 
roads petitioned new increases granted in 
part. Meanwhile more RFC loans are 
made from time to time. 

Rail-aid legislation to meet the condi- 
tions of the middle of the recession was 
stalemated after the railroads attempted 
a wage cut, from which they receded after 
a strike threat and adverse findings by a 
special mediation board. Sweeping legis- 
lation to broaden I. C. C. powers over all 
carriers, expedite reorganization proceed- 
ings, etc., is now pending. But action is 
likely to take many months. 

x*_s* @ 

RELIEF-—5 :3/31/33—Create CCC. Extended 
to 4/30/40 (163 :6/28/37). 

15 :5/12/33—Create FERA for Federal grants 
to State-controlled relief and work-relief. 

77 :6/16/33—$3.3 billions for works and relief 
under NIRA. 

10/4/33—Federal Surplus Relief Corp. char- 
tered in Delaware; name changed to Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. 9/18/35. 


93 :2/15/34 — $950 millions for Civil Works 
Administration. 

412 :6/19/34—$525 millions for drought relief 
plus $500 millions which the President was 
authorized to take from RFC. 

R11 :4/8/35—$4,880 millions for work and re- 
lief. Emergency Relief and Appropriations 
Act of 1935 (ERAA). 

E :4/30/35—Resettlement Administration cre- 
ated under ERAA; took over Subsistence 
Homesteads Division of Department of In- 
terior and projects from other agencies; 
later was absorbed by Farm Security Admin- 
istration, which see under Agriculture. 

E :5/6/35—WPA created under ERAA. 

E :6/26 35 — National Youth Administration 
created under authority of ERAA. 

525 :4/17/36—$50 millions RFC flood loans. 

739 :6/22/35—$2,375 millions for relief. 

R47 :6/29/37—$1.5 billions for relief. 

432 :2/24/38—Treasury cancel RFC relief ob- 
ligations totaling about $2,700,000,000. 

R122 :6/16/38—$2,915,600 for relief. 

As of Dec. 31, 1938, relief funds made 
available and estimated through the fiscal 
years 1933-40, inclusive, are recorded in 
the budget at $16.2 billion, not including 
many items indirectly chargeable to re- 
lief and not including State and local ex- 
penditures. The increase in gross public 
debt over these years is given as $25 bil- 
lion. 

Policy has varied from a combination of 
direct relief (cash dole) plus work relief 
under the FERA and CWA programs to 
work relief exclusively under WPA and 
allied programs. Prior to the setting up 
of WPA in 1935 control was in the hands 
of State boards; was then Federalized. 
The political implications of the program 
have added greatly to its inefficiency and 
waste, as well as bringing an unsavory 
influence into national affairs. 

A strong drive is now under way to 
change the present system. Plans include 
a reorganization of works and relief activ- 
ities under a new Federal set-up and re- 
turn of some phases to State control, 
while social security is being expanded in 
lieu of other forms of relief. 


* * * 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES- 
22 :5/27/33—File information on new securities 
with FTC. 

291 :6/6/34 — Securities and Exchange Act, 
1934. Create SEC. 

333 :8/26/35—Public Utility Holding Company 
Act includes SEC powers over issuance of 
power securities. 

621 :5/27/36—Amend SEC Act as to unlisted 
securities. 

675 :6/15/36—Commodity exchange regulation 
covering main agricultural commodities, 
since extended. 

696 :6/22/38—Chandler Bankruptcy Act in- 
cludes power of SEC to intervene in corpo- 
rate reorganization cases at request of court. 

719 :6/25/38—-SEC regulation over-the-count- 
er brokers and dealers. 

After the need for regulating security 
issues and exchanges had been demon- 
strated by the collapse of 1929, creation 
of SEC was a popular measure and the 
commission has attained a high degree of 
public confidence. At the outset of the 
1937-38 recession, leaders in Wall Street 
were critical of Federal regulation as 
causing a thin market and preventing 
normal support from coming into play. 
But the Whitney affair stilled criticism. 
Further stock exchange reforms were in- 
stituted. Cooperation between SEC and 
the financial interests it regulates have 
become increasingly close, as the commis- 
sion is now constituted. Legislation for 
SEC regulation of trust indentures is now 
being sought and a later move with 
regard to investment trusts is expected. 
In view of the SEC jurisdiction in reor- 
ganization cases gained through the 
Chandler Bankruptcy Act, regulation of 
protective committees is not now sought. 

. a * * 

SOCIAL SECURIT Y—271 :8/14/35—Social Se- 
curity Act. 

While the principle of social security is 
generally conceded to be here to stay, 
much controversy surrounds the full re- 
serve called for in the present act. Con- 
tributions by workers and employers take 
large sums out of normal purchases while 
the government is tempted to use these 
receipts for nonproductive spending. Thus 
far, there is no true reserve but the funds 
have been used for deficit financing. 

Agitation toward a pay-as-you-go pol- 
icy, however, has been one of the factors 
stirring the old-age pension movement for 
immediate benefits out of present collec- 
tions without stepping up taxes to provide 
an adequate reserve for the future. By 
1980 the number of oldsters will be 
trebled, according to present population 
trends. Defending against a powerful 


‘ 


movement for broad extensions of the 
system, the Administration has acceded 
to higher benefits, more Federal partici- 
pation, coverage of new groups and start- 
ing of old-age benefits in 1940 rather than 
in 1942. This may be only the beginning 
of a tremendous share-the-wealth move- 
ment in which the Treasury is the point 
of distribution. Many consumer-good in- 
dustries will benefit by the added purchas- 
ing power, but observers are gloomy as 
to the ultimate effect upon our credit 
sysiem. 
** * 

STATE LAWS—An important result of 
several Federal programs has been to 
stimulate the passage of State legislation, 
in some cases to enable the States to par- 
ticipate in the programs and to help fi- 
nance them, as in the case of public works, 
social security, resettlement, etc. In other 
cases, the intent has been to supplement 
Federal regulatory powers applicable only 
to interstate commerce by similar or 
identical State laws invoking the intra- 
state powers of the sovereign States. With 
forty-four Legislatures meeting this year, 
uniform legislation is being pressed in 
several fields such as labor (wage-hour: 
laws, “little Wagner acts,” etc.), motor- 
carrier regulation, and regulation of 
foods and drugs. Compacts between 
States, although applied in some instances, 
are not in line with the trend of thinking 
of the Administration. 


* * * 


STREAM POLLUTION—Vetoed June, 1938— 
Division of stream pollution under Public 
Health Service. 

The veto was due to the fact that the 
allocation of funds was to be by Congress 
rather than by the Executive. Action will 
be pressed again this year. 

* * * 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES — 583 :6/8/38— 
Registration of persons engaged in foreign 
propaganda. 

HRes 498, 75th Congress—Dies committee 
investigation of un-American activities. 

The Dies investigation, not welcomed 
by many Administration officials, has 
begun to explore communistic, Fascist 
and Nazi influences within government 
agencies and private organizations. Funds 
to continue the probe are expected. 

* * € 

TAXES-—3 :3/22/33 and 83:1/11/34—Beer and 

liquor taxes. 


216 :5/10/34—Raise personal and corporation 
income taxes. 

407 :8/30/35—Raise surtax, gift and estate 
taxes. Revenue Act of 1935. 

740 :6/22/36—Corporate surplus and undis- 
tributed profits taxes. Revenue Act of 1936. 


Pea /37—Extend emergency excise taxes 


377 :8/26/37—Tax loopholes. 

554 :5/27/38—Revenue Act of 1938. 

The defeat of a general sales tax prior 
to the New Deal forced the government 
to seek every possible source of revenue 
in order to keep its vast budget close 
enough to a balance to avoid a collapse of 
Federal credit. Under a “soak the rich” 
policy, advanced by many Administration 
supporters, business and capital have been 
taxed to the point of diminishing returns. 
The undistributed profits tax, partly re- 
pealed, has been particularly destructive 
to economic stability and has fallen most 
heavily on the smaller firms and those 
least able to bear it. 

Excise and corporation taxes are up 
for renewal this year. Reciprocal taxation 
of State and Federal bond interest and 
salaries will be sought, but action is 
doubtful. The Administration wants addi- 
tional taxes, including income and inheri- 
tance, to help finance social security, 
national defense and farm programs. 
Whether a general tax revision bill will 
be attempted this year is yet moot. 

**s * 
eur Geer a over veto—World 

With official disapproval but with the 
acquiescence of the Administration, the 
$3.6 billions bonus bill gave artificial 
stimulus to business through 1936. The 
subsequent let-down, according to Eccles, 
is a major cause of the current recession. 

Although the Economy Act made pos- 
sible some scaling down of veterans’ 
benefits, its repeal and various liberaliza- 
tions, enacted and pending, are making 
toward increased costs. The trend is 
slowly toward full pensions for veterans 
and dependents. This would involve the 
expenditure of as much as $20 billions. 
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Much of Canadian Recession Regained; Slack Export 
Demand Obscures Outlook 


By H. E. HANSEN 


UTSTANDING among the year’s 

Canadian economic developments 

was a recovery in the last five 

months of much of the 1937-38 de- 
pression decline in general business ac- 
tivity. At the year-end, however, the pic- 
ture was confused by more than the usual 
amount of uncertainties. Instability in 
foreign political conditions, coupled with 
Canada’s great dependence on export 
markets, make difficult a confident fore- 
cast. 

Business Activity 


Canada was not as hard hit by the busi- 
ness recession as the United States, partly 
because of maintenance of export trade 
with the United Kingdom at a compara- 
tively high level. For Canada, the 1937-38 
depression decline, as measured by The 
Annalist business index, amounted to 
23.4 per cent, as compared with 33.5 per 
cent for the United States. The subse- 
quent recovery in the United States, how- 
ever, was greater than in Canada. By 
last November our Canadian business in- 
dex stood 16.5 per cent above the July 
low point while the United States index 
had risen 28.8 per cent above its low 
point for May. While the United States 
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recovery was an important factor in the 
Canadian business upturn a downward 
trend in activity in the United Kingdom 
in the closing months of the year un- 
doubtedly retarded the rate of improve- 
ment in Canada. 

One reason for taking a cautious view 
of near-by prospects is that preliminary 


reports indicate a marked slackening in rate falling by more than the usual sea- 


the rate of recovery in December. Final 
figures may even reveal a slight setback 
in some directions as a number of im- 
portant industries are reported to have 
curtailed production schedules by more 
than the usual seasonal amount. The un- 
favorable aspects of that development, 


sonal amount. 

The record of the automobile industry 
was much the same as that in the United 
States except that new model production 
got off to a slower start in Canada. From 
September to December, passenger car 
production stood above the level for the 
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however, are partly offset by continued 
favorable reports from many of the heavy 
industries. 

An important factor in the slump of 
general business activity last year was a 
sharp drop in newsprint production which 
was not caused although accentuated by 
the depression in the United States. In- 
stead the drop may be traced to the Jan. 
1, 1938, newsprint price increase which 
had led to heavy stocking of newsprint 
by United States publishers and in turn 
partly accounted for record-breaking ac- 
tivity in 1937. Both because of record 
supplies and the depression, publishers in 
the United States greatly curtailed pur- 
chases of newsprint in 1938 and total pro- 
TABLE I. THE ANNALIST INDEX OF 

CANADIAN BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


AND COMPONENT GROUPS 


(Atgames for seasonal variation and 
long- on trend.) 


Nov., Dec., Nov., 

7938" 1938. 1937. 1937. 

Freight carloadings.. 65.1 65. 75.7 69.4 
Electric power prod = 86. 92.6 93.1 
Automobile p 93.3 114.4 108.1 111.1 
Newsprint production — 71.1 97.6 91.8 
Steel ingot prod. . 81.5 95.6 102.3 
Pig iron production... 53.8 103.3 112.9 
os acy exports... 154.6 112.0 144.7 
Nickel exports. . 190.9 149.6 202.2 
Coal production. . eases 95.1 100.8 99.8 
Rubber imports...... 76.1 76.2 115.7 
Cotton imports....... ... 138.0 91.8 163.2 
Flour uction..... ... 77.8 783 68.1 
Cattle slaughtered. . Bh 102.2. 107.2 112.1 
Hogs slaughtered....114.2 120.7 148.8 157.0 
Board and plank = 100.7 101.7 92.2 
Euilding poems. . Pea 20.5 244 20.7 26.5 
Combined index. ; 82.5 89.1 92.4 


duction for the year dropped 28 per cent 
to 2,624,480 tons from 3,628,244 tons in 
1937. Correction of the industry’s weak 
statistical position has gone a long way 
and prospects for 1939 are reasonably 
bright. For December, the production re- 
port was unfavorable, the average daily 


corresponding months of 1937 but truck 
production lagged. This belated improve- 
ment in passenger car production was not 
sufficient to offset earlier losses and the 
total for the year dropped 18 per cent 
from the 1937 figure to 125,081 ‘cars; 
truck output was off 25 per cent to 41,061. 
Steel and iron production figures for 
December have not been released as yet 
but recent reports have been favorable. 
TABLE Il. THE COMBINED INDEX 


SINCE JANUARY, 1933 


(Adjusted for seasonal variation and 
long-term trend.) 


1938. 1937. 1936. 1935. 7. 19 


8 





January ....... 80.8 90.6 78.9 75.6 56.1 
February ...... 79.0 89.6 81.1 75.4 72.5 54.0 
EE i cca ceeds 76.3 93.0 79.2 75.4 76.1 52.9 
WER Gace cxceass 74.0 84.0 83.5 76.9 76.9 54.2 

errr 73.7 89.5 79.5 77.6 78.5 59.9 
angacck canis 71.8 91.4 80.4 76.9 77.7 64.1 
} | SSS aay: 70.8 91.7 80.0 76.6 76.3 70.8 
August .. - 72.5 90.5 82.6 76.8 75.6 75.0 
September - 73.0 89.2 86.1 77.1 76.1 71.6 
October .... 81.9 91.5 88.7 79.5 72.8 69.9 
November ..... = 92.4 90.5 83.3 74.5 68.2 
December ...... ... 89.1 92.0 85.9 77.8 68.4 


The automobile industry provided consid- 
erable support in the closing months of the 
year and continued to do so in the first 
half of January. Some improvement in de- 
mand for structural steel is noted and 
some sizable orders from the railroads are 
expected. Increased support is also looked 
for from Great Britain in the form of sub- 
stantial armament orders. 


Foreign Trade 

An unusual aspect of the present busi- 
ness recovery is that it was not accom- 
panied by a rise in total exports. For 
December, seasonally adjusted exports, 
excluding non-monetary gold, stood at the 
lowest level since December, 1935, follow- 
ing a moderate improvement in October. 
The divergent movement of exports and 


business activity would seem to indicate 
that Canada has become less dependent 
upon external markets, but we do not be- 
lieve that the long-term record will sub- 
stantiate such a conclusion. It is true 
that Canada has become less dependent 
upon foreign demand for agricultural 
products because of the rapid development 
of her mining industry, but she cannot 
possibly consume all of her output of 
precious and base metals. 

The latest points shown on the accom- 
panying foreign trade chart are for No- 
vember. For December, average daily sea- 
sonally adjusted exports amounted to $2,- 
105,000 and imports to $1,669,000. 
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The lag in value of merchandise exports 
was partly due to a downward trend in 
prices, especially in farm-product prices; 
the physical volume of exports of many 
products in the closing months of the year 
was higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1937. Another important fac- 
tor in the lag of exports toward the close 
of the year was the reduced demand for 
materials by the United Kingdom because 
of declining business activity there. Trade 
with the United States, on the other hand, 
showed a marked improvement during 
that same period, whereas earlier in the 
year the trend was sharply downward. 

An outstanding event in the foreign 
trade field was the signing of a new trade 
pact between the United States and Can- 
ada and between Great Britain and the 
United States. The new treaty, which su- 
persedes the one signed Nov. 15, 1935, in- 
volves more concessions on both sides and 
should stimulate the flow of trade be- 
tween the two countries. 


Mining 


One of the brightest spots in the busi- 
ness picture has been a high rate of 
activity in the mining industry. Conditions 
last year were not quite as favorable as 
in 1937 but several important new high 
records were turned in. “Despite the 4 per 
cent decrease in aggregate value, which 
resulted almost entirely from the decline 
in base metal prices, a falling off in sales 
of some of the more important non-metal- 
lic minerals and a curtailed structural ma- 
terials output, many outstanding develop- 
ments in the mining industry of the 
Dominion were reported during the year 
just past,” states the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in its annual mining summary. 
“Gold output reached a new peak and the 
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1,093 pf..150 145° 150 30 Rolland Pape is 14% 16 504 507,048 Aldermac Cop.. .69 34. 12,500 Towagmac Expl .60% 37 

15 f. 98 98 98 1,760 Rolland Pap vic. 17 io 11 — 172,400 Alexandria 03% 1 01 9,415 Ventures Ltd...6.40 4.05 5.25 

467,138 B 16% 8% 12% 603 Rolland Pap pf..1024% 99° 99% a 7,000 Amm Gold 4 BT 110,595 Waite, Amulet.§9.45 3.85 7.75 
60,508 . 10 4% «6% 2.770 Saguenay P pf..105. 95 105 ; 20,915 Can 40,620 Arno Mines Ltd .02% ‘Ot 017 | 1,201,339 Wood 'Cadiliac.. 43 (13 (18% 
2,330 a CS 160,763 St Law Corp.... 4 | 4,014 Can 34,500 Arntfield . : 38, 405 Wright Hargre..8.30 6.55 8.30 
Sate 72 2 72,091 St Law A. pf... ng at 188 stn on 2,000 Ashley Goi OIL STOCKS 

. « A ° * OC .. 
20,751 x 1 Ms pote on eer. nas 120 wo" | 5,124 Can 12/600 Bankfield 27,200 Anaconda Oil... .15 aM 

210 eas Be “5 7 BP 773 Can Westin 5,725 Met: 27'584 Anglo-Can Oil. .1.51 100 1.38 

1,799 ae 2 =| Seer aS Ss. Candn Wineries 254,933 Beautor Brown Oil ..... é 29 
23,205 17 «11% «15 €120 Sherwin-Williams 17 10 20% 789 Catelli Fi 3% 5 30,000 Bidgood Kirk 91,775 Calgary & Edm.3.10 1 & 2.53 
1,550 3% 1. 2 "814 Sherwin-Wil pf..112 108 110 1,485 Catelli Food pf.. 11% 7 11 60,958 Big Missouri 8, Calmont Oils... 51 
4,185 34 2,855 Simon H & ses 10 7 oT 430 Celtic Knitting.. 2 1.60 1.75 40,600 Bobjo Mines.... CommonwealthP .31 .31 .31 
3,946 . 7 125 Simon H&S pf..110” 110 110" 5,407 City Gas & El.. .70 .25 .40 266,438 | dill 171 "175 Dalhousie Oil... 66% 
- 454 22 2 Simpsons 85% 12,970 Cld Neon G Ad .35 .10 .10 77,850 Brazil Gold & D 61.900 Davies Fete... > = 74 
13/590 % 1% £.188 South Can Pow.. 15 10 13 % 6290 ange 7 18 200 B ogg aoe 1'100 Firestone “Pete. .14 14 
44.807 mm 18 33.450 Steel Co, of Gan 76% a. 76% won tat Sons Bakeries raat as | an Bm Bulolo Gold Dr 2 9073 Foundation rete, 16% 113 33 
eve ’ an > © » e * ome 4 
7,845 3 % ane, Gee ak” ;- wu i160 Gub Aircratt’... 3 3" 3 300,200 Gapitol Rouyn... .09% 01% (01% | 68.750 HomesteadOilaG .30 18  .26 

116,220 5 8 907 Tuckhett ‘Tob pflep 150” 102 2,000 David & Frere A 15. 3 1 376,600 Cartier-Mal G.. 15  .05  .05 1,900 Hunter Valley O 01 01 .01 
6,455 45 82 Twin City » 4% 4 3,032 David & Frere B F 1 %&% 500 Castle-Treth 69 .69 .69 100 Monarch Royzl. .14 14 14 
10,681 a. ¥. 9 09,615 United Sti Corp. 8 3 % 5,950 Dom Eng Works. 21 «(24 1,881,130 Central Cadillac. 62 (18 21 61,275 Okalta Oils ....2.20 1.00 1.67 
2,127 ; 5356 3,007 Viau Biscutt | 31 _" 135 Dom Oilcloth & Le 30 632 66,130 Cent Pat Gold..3.20 1.90 2.50 13,400 Pacalta Oils 7 6. 
6,573 is) 5 5% 458 Viau Bisc pf.... 50 45 50 10,685 Dom Stores 5 2,880 Coniaurum M...1.71 1.35 1.55 10,700 Prairie Royalties 51 .16 .20 

51 106° 104 104 1,105 Wabaseo ‘Cotton. 20 12 43 77,278 Donnacona PapA 3 i 202,680 Cons Chib Goldf 41 20 22 55,550 Royalite Oil. 49 32% 44 

rise : of ‘ Fr) zi6 Western Grocers 591, 20,110 Donnacona es k, 3 5% ioe Dee ll cee ‘. 4 ps 3 BONDS 
sos tg 38 Sp Went Root F mites, Haha les | ganz peat Dainen ot. te gu 4 | MHARSITEORMNT yin ods 12 2mm | $60 O"Amas 9 lee got seit dat 
a 6 1. . us 

25 - 30" 30” 35” f= POR alle ie 7800 uren a Beet 8° % 657,995 Eldorado Gold. 3.25 140 2.35 2,000 Cons Pap 4 61 40% 40% 40% 

us 10 80 50 3 Windsor Hotel pf 8 5 5 7, 495 Pa woe ge Pigg Bs - mm 2. 101 Falconbr, Nickel. .6. 6 hy P eepetiated auring 1938. §Listed during 

, innij m= &. 8 &: rk.... J 7 ransferr from Stock ‘we 

Pes 10 2 87 Fleet Aircraft. . 4% 10 aisor 5 Francoeur G M. .54 .20. 22 tTransferred to Stock Exchange ae 
Canadi i 
anadian Unlisted Bonds 
DOMINION LOANS RAILWAY BONDS 

tBid. tAsk +Bid.+Ask. tBid.+tAsk. +Bid.tAsk. 

of Can 2%s, 1939. 100% 101 cP Intl Hydro El 6s, 1944.. 75 76 Inter Pr & P Nfld 5s, 

Dom co = uS...mim | cP R “sor” 101% C di Se o* Intl Pr eis 1987... 98% 39% Lake 81 3 Pr & P is ; a 

Dom of Can 2s, oe 0%; CPR n _ eee e St J Pr & P 5s,'6156 57F 

Dom of Can sis, 1940-104 108 | CP R 112% 1134 anadian curities Maciaren-Gue Pr Sis. 1 4, | Lake St J Pr & P Sigs, 

° Bite CPR ate 2, enn iin | RRO ry. Tlie eenaren metry 90 «91 
Dom of Can 3s, 1942. ..1 104 CPR =m Macilaren-Que Pr Sus Mersey Paper 6s, 1949.. 96 97 
Dom of Can 2s, 1943-102" 108 |G PR - 97 98 Government, Municipal and ates: O34 194% | Mersey Paper 5a, 1957: | 9614 

of Can 5s, 1943...112 112% | CPR 86% 87% Co . . i Mont Is Pr 5is, 1957.. “Ton 105% | Minn & Ont P 6s, short 34 Soh 
— of Can rived 1944.102% 102% | CPR 9714 98 rporation Financing Mont Lt H&P , 1956. 103: lot Minn & Ont P 6s, long. 38 39F 
Dom of Gan 4s i943". 107" 108 | © 7 2 9 fuoat 14 AS Sih 2972. So tee | Erice Bro de. 1s0...... 

> cee . . ont PE Tice Bro 5s, 1957...... 
Dom of Can se: 1946 111% 1 PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS Complete trading departments in all Mont ‘Tram $ijs, 1955.. 66" 70° | Prov Paper Sis, isi? = «= 
5 .« ssoc : s on estigouche Co 1 
Dom of Can Se, 1952...110% 111 nee BAF RR BY branch offices, equipped to quote, buy ott LH & P ‘4s, 1967: “1483 104 | How Smith Pap 4s,’51. “100% 103% 
Bom Of Gan 4, 1962, 5-102, 101% | Bell Tel Can Se, 1955...110 110 and sell all classes of Canadian Bonds Que Pras tea... 180% lon CORPORATION BONDS 
Dom of Can 4%s, 1957.11 1g Bell Tel Can 58, 1960. . .123% 124 and Stocks, both listed and unlisted Mont Lt H&P 3 ,, 19561103%4 104% | Atl Sug Ret deb 4s, 's1.100% 101 
Dom of Can 4%s, 1958.111 111 Bolt Pr 8s, 1945 9414 95 : F Saguenay Pr A 4 Canada Cement 4% otf 1 
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Can Lt & Pr be, 1949. . 100% 10 Do S$ Dom Textile 4 ov 
§ NR ee 113% 114 | Can West Tel 5i4s, 1956.101 1 102" MINION ECURITIES iOEP AN Se, 1083 ak SIF Federal Grain éx, 1040 at ' 
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productive field widened. Crude petroleum 
output more than doubled. The discovery 
of an extensive and new copper ore body 
at the Waite-Amulet Mine in Quebec added 
to the economic importance of the prop- 
erty. A railway was completed to serve 
the mining belt in the northwesterly sec- 
tion of the same province. Copper, lead 
and zinc were produced in greater quan- 
tities than ever before. Canada’s mining 
industry is now definitely established on a 
very firm basis and its success reacts 
favorably on the whole economic life of 
the country.” 

TABLE Ill. CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 

(Thousands of dollars) 





Non-Mon. 
1937. Imports. Exports.t Gold Exp. 
PT » CLC 1,883 8,325 091 
February ........ 48,68. 65,510 10,181 
PEE 6 cc.cotcntene 70,974 85,11 4,248 
fare 56,891 60,145 6,762 
ER 76,707 91,920 9,656 
GED eéusciveceeas 75, 95,912 12,945 
SS eee 71,996 92,459 7,683 
OO eae 69,966 91,765 11,574 
September ....... 70, ,051 11,165 
cbeex cast 82,113 94,947 8,737 
November ........ 80, 102,490 5,328 
December ........ 53,125 76,600 1,886 
1938. 
p MECC Ce 49,720 72,234 
ee 46,952 60,981 
BE atnviccoege 65,034 75,112 
BD actaecseaeas 48, 56,253 ’ 
eae 67,123 72,791 ae 
[ey 58,947 78,308 47 
[SR eer 55, 78,720 eli 
fr 57,026 977 13,561 
September ....... 412 73,803 10,278 
CS eee 63, 89,984 12,737 
November 63,304 87,498 6,576 
December ........ 44,286 0 awtaue 


tIncludes re-exports but excludes exports 
of non-monetary gold. 


TABLE IV. CANADIAN EXPORTS BY 


GROUPS 
(Thousands of dollars) 

1938. 1937. 1929. 
Vegetable products... .$190,898 $244,583 $429,818 
Animal products...... 118,136 144,532 140,830 
i... are ,055 14,403 9,471 
Wood and paper....... 211,613 262,969 293,601 
Iron and products..... 60,132 66,027 90,102 
Non-ferrous metalst... 187,906 201,978 148,140 
Non-metallic minerals. 25,112 895 q 
pe ae as 19,496 21,666 x 
Miscellaneous ......... 19.571 17/417 19,896 


tExcludes gold. 


The rapid development of Canada’s 
mining industry in depression and sub- 
sequent years, partly because of the gen- 
erous support given the gold market by 
the United States, permitted Canada to 
weather the great depression much better 
than would have been possible otherwise, 
and greatly offset the loss in income 
caused by crop failures and low farm 
product prices. Last year, for example, the 
value of mineral production was equal to 
83.5 per cent of the estimated value of all 
field crops as compared with only 32.7 per 
cents in 1929. 

Production of gold, Canada’s most im- 
portant metal, was estimated at 4,679,685 
ounces, a new high record, valued at $164,- 
561,000, as compared with 4,096,213 
ounces, valued at $143,326,493 in 1937. 
Many new developments were reported 
and old and established mines undertook 
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enlargement and improvement programs. 
The increased use of airplanes resulted in 
greater exploration in remote areas. 

Copper production increased 10 per cent 
to 585,521,538 pounds from 530,028,615 
pounds in 1937, but because of lower prices 
the value declined 16 per cent. Nickel pro- 
duction declined about 7 per cent largely 
because of the business recession in the 
United States; lead output increased 1 per 
cent, zinc also gained 1 per cent, while 
silver output dropped 5 per cent. 

TABLE V. VALUE OF MINERAL 
PRODUCTION 


(Thousands of dollars) 


Coal, Gas, Other 
Peatand Non- Structural 
Metallics. Petrol. metallics.Materials. Total. 


1929.. 154,454 76,787 21,074 58,535 310,850 
1932.. 112,042 49,047 7,741 22,398 191,228 
1933.. 147,016 47,778 10,005 16,697 221,495 
1934.. 194,111 54,262 10,502 19,287 278,162 
1935.. 221,801 54,824 12,504 23,215 312,344 
1936.. 259, 59,983 16,740 25,771 361,919 
1937.. 334,165 65,829 ’ 34,870 457,359 
1938*. 322,022 68,059 19,406 31,147 440,634 
*Estimated. 


One of the year’s outstanding develop- 
ments was a sensational rise in crude 
petroleum production because of large dis- 
coveries in the Turner Valley field. Total 
output for the year estimated at 6,870,000 
barrels showed a gain of 133 per cent 
over the total for 1937. To the end of 
November, thirty-eight new wells were 








drilled into production and drilling opera- 
tions were in progress on fifteen other 
wells. The big problem confronting the 
industry is a reduction in transportation 
costs so that large markets may be ob- 
tained. Because of a lack of large markets, 
output is on a proration basis. 


Employment 
The logs in employment because of the 


depression in the first seven months of the 
year was comparatively moderate but the 


‘recovery record has been unimpressive. 


On April 1,, 1938, the seasonally adjusted 
employment index for all industries had 
declined to 111.2 from 119.8 on Nov. 1, 
1937, and remained near the 111 mark 


TABLE VI. EMPLOYMENT 
(1926—100. Adjusted for seasonal variation) 


1938. 1937. 
Low. High. 
109.1 119.8 
107.6 118.0 
154.0 159.4 
89.5 246.6 
97.0 117.5 
82.2 88.0 
130.4 135.1 


for the rest of the year. Unemployment 
in October (the latest month for which 
these statistics are available) was placed 
at 378,000 as compared with 242,000 for 
October, 1937, and 658,000 and 90,000 for 


1929, respectively. These figures, it should 
be noted, included only persons who at 
one time held a job and thus automatical- 
ly exclude young persons just released 
from school and others who never had a 
job. If allowance were made for the nor- 
mal growth of the work force, unemploy- 
ment would be greater than that shown 
above. 

The trends for a number of important 
components of the total employment index 
are shown in the accompanying chart. 
Mining employment, it will be observed, 
has been remarkably stable at a high level 
reflecting the continued high rate of min- 
eral production. Manufacturing employ- 
ment toward the close of the year recoy- 
ered moderately but the gain was much 
less than the rise in industrial produc- 
tion. The logging industry was hard hit 
by the slump in newsprint production as 
well as by reduced lumber demand and 
employment showed what was probably 
a record decline for such a short period. 
Considerable improvement occurred in the 
last quarter but the adjusted index on 
Dec. 1, 1938, was still about 100 per cent 
below the 1937 high level. Construction 
employment turned in the best record of 


(Continued on Page 139) 














624 Branches 
in Canada and New- 
foundland, including: 


Montreal 
Toronto 
Vancouver 
Ottawa 
Winnipeg 
Halifax 

St. John, N. B. 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


2 


71 Foreign Branches, 
incletding: 


London 

Paris 
Havana 
Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro 
Sao Paulo 
Montevideo 
Caracas 

Lima 

Bogota 

Belize 
Nassau 

San Juan 
Port of Spain 








The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Sir Herbert S. Holt 
Chairman of the Board 


G. H. Duggan 
Vice-President 


CONDENSED STATEMENT AS ON NOVEMBER 30, 1938 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, in Banks and in Bank of Canada... . . $200,287,265 
Government, Provincial and Municipal Securities not 


exceeding market value 


Call Loans 


Bank Premises . 


Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit and 


other Assets . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits............ $ 58,438,242 
Notes of the Bank in Circulation................. 


Deposits . 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 68 WILLIAM STREET 


Norman G. Hart, 
Edward C. Holahan, 


Morris W. Wilson 
President and Managing Director 


ee 


Other Bonds, Debentures and Stock not exceeding 


CeCe ee eee eee EEE HEHEHE Oe 


Ceeeeseeeeeeeesesseeseeeseses 


SPSS SH SSEHTSSEH SHEESH EEE HEE EEEES 


Letters of Credit and Other Liabilities............. 


Sydney G. Dobson 
General Manager 


288,314,136 


34,019,951 
20,616,049 
326,333,082 
ethieiisi 14,756,029 


23,738,200 
$908,064,712 


26,396,639 
804,108,757 
19,121,074 


$908,064,712 


Agents. 
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all the groups, partly because of public 
spending. Transportation’s performance 
was unfavorable and trade employment 
as usual fluctuated within a very narrow 
range. 

As shown by the chart of “Economic 
Changes” (Page 135), recovery in retail 
trade from the slump early in the year has 
been moderate. But retail prices toward 
the close of the year were headed down- 
ward indicating a greater improvement in 
the physical volume of retail trade than 
in the dollar volume. The best showing 
for most types of retail outlets was made 
in the Prairie Provinces where in 1937 
sales had been badly depressed by the 
drought. 

Construction 


The building industry closed the year 
with a favorable showing but its record 
for all of 1938 was unfavorable when com- 
pared with that for 1937 and very poor 
when compared with that for 1929 and 
many earlier years. For December, con- 
struction contracts awarded per day 
showed a smaller than seasonal decline 
and the adjusted figure rose to the high- 
est’ level since December, 1937. Changes 
in new building demand since January, 
1934, are shown in the chart of “Eco- 
nomic panes Total Boe sor-sireen con- 
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tracts awarded in 1938, as compiled by 
MacLean Building Reports, amounted to 
$187,116,000 as. compared with $224,$57,- 
000 in 1937, $162,588,000 in 1936 and 
$576,652,000 in 1929. It will be noted that 
even in 1937 when industrial production 
approached its 1929 peak, building activ- 
ity still stood at a comparatively low 
level. The accumulated depression de- 
mand undoubtedly is great but despite 
various efforts to stimulate the industry 
—and these may be expected to continue 
—building has been unable to make any 
real headway since 1929. 


Agriculture and Prices 


From the standpoint of production, 1938 
was a fairly good year for agriculture 
but from the standpoint of farm income 
or value of production it was disappoint- 
ing. Despite the 80-cent-a-bushel wheat 
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subsidy and a gain of about 38 per 
cent in the production of all field crops, 
the value of field crops is estimated to 
have declined about $31 million. The 
wheat crop was nearly double the 1937 
yield, but the average farm price declined 
to 57 cents from $1.02. Because of the 
decline in field crop, the gross value of all 
agricultural production is estimated to 
have decreased to $1,025,865,000 from $1,- 
054,097,000 in 1937. 

The brighter side of the farm situation 
is that the rise in yields provided addi- 
tional business for the railroads and that 
farm income was better distributed than 
in 1937. Railroads will continue to ben- 
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uninterrupted decline in 1938. During 
that time the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics index declined slightly more than 11 
per cent and closed the year at the lowest 
level since the middle of 1936. This weak- 
ness of course was an unfavorable devel- 
opment but so far as industry is con- 
cerned the price situation is not as bad 
as it might seem at first glance. Most 
of the year’s loss is attributable to lower 
vegetable product prices, the index for 
these commodities declining about 30 per 
cent. Animal products and industrial raw 
materials showed considerable stability. 


TABLE VII. FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 


grain products, only two other major 
commodity groups, ore and pulpwood, 
showed increased loadings last year. The 
largest decline occurred in the important 
miscellaneous group with coal and pulp 
and paper showing the second and third 
largest decreases, respectively. The net 
result of the various changes was a drop 
in total shipments to 2,428,526 cars from 
2,627,703 in 1937, a decline of 7.6 per cent. 

Canadian Pacific had a fairly impres- 
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sive earnings record, gross income for the = [= road problems. Obviously any progress 
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 @orresponding period in 1937. Net earn- 
‘ings, as was to be expected, declined more 
- Bharply, the decrease being 16.4 per cent. 
' The Canadian National, the government 
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ry $335, 456,478 $321,764,468 | 2 West 
Loans and investments $44 956,835 $13,942,611 a Oils. 
w PE, Sore 36.6 
road, had a much poorer record. Gross 4 1 errr | 36.8 
for the first eleven months declined 8.3 oy BEDS. co asaaate 36 
per cent while net was off 68.3 per cent. = | —_ | ; ee Jan. 30... .0++0 2000. 36.6 
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pores a 
Canada has made a real attempt to bal- sequently, results for the first eight the major item is the Canadian National a 7038 ; 
ance her budget, but the business and for- months of the present fiscal year, givenin deficit, which amounted to $41,964,062 in ore i Ree aaa os ba "000 { 
eign trade slump this year adversely af- Table VIII, are not as favorable as those the eight months ended Nov. 30, 1938, as Wednesday 710,000 
fected revenues while certain major ex- for the corresponding period in 1937. The compared with $30,750,000 in the corre- Friday ce 879,000 
penses such as the Canadian National def- revenue outlook for the coming months is sponding period of 1937. Under “Loans %4tu ay . “ 385,000 
icit and national defense increased. Con- somewhat brighter, but the same cannot and Investments,” two items made their MU: Sie i Perea 3,830,000 
be said for a cut in expenditures. Finance initial appearance: An $11,535,938 outlay 
Minister Dunning recently reported that was listed under the C. N. R. Financing THE GOLD MINES OF c 
revenues on Dec. 22 were only $2,500,000 and Guarantee Act of 1938 and an addi- ANADA 
CANADIAN SECURITIES below the figure for the same date in tional $21,041,485 under the C. N. R. Re- THAT PAY DIVIDENDS 
1937, but that the C. N. R. deficit would funding Act of 1938. Oy ye yyy 
increase and that the Wheat Board’s oper- In his message to Parliament on Jan. dividends—with yields of from 4 to 15 per 
ti uld ti fu cent: 41 are listed on the Toronto Stock Ex. 
MeLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR & CO. Eee SES St 12, the Governor General outlined certain its. dividend. 16 “Sascenend’ tnetr anvitente. 
LIMITED Much of the gain in ordinary expendi- major problems requiring consideration b: Our market letter, the DIVIDEND GOLD 
: ; F y DIGEST, will keep you fully informed on all 
< Metropol ites a Bail r tures, as shown in Table VIII, is attributa- the legislators during the present session. the Dividend Golds of Canada. Sample copy 
Lo! - ble to a rise in national def outlay. Outst ii zg ong th the unem- of current issue mailed on yg ie charge. 
HAMILTON Under “Government Owned Enterprises,” pl pong trate: en ge BB sgn 
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New England Business Recovery, Halted by Hurricane, 
Resumes Forward Move 


ECOVERY in industria’ activity in 
the United States dun 1938 first 
got under way in N: &ngland. 
This is not surprising in view of 
the fact that the industrial economy of 
New England is largely a consumers’ 
goods economy. This also explains in a 
substantial way the tendency for business 
activity in that area to lead the rest of 
the country in periods of revival, and to 
lag during recessions; and this tendency 
has become all the more pronounced be- 
cause the last two cycles have been pri- 
marily consumers’ goods cycles largely 
dependent on government largess. 

Business activity reached its nadir in 
December, 1937, when the New England 
Council’s index dropped to 76.4. There- 
after the index rose gradually through 
May, 1938, whence after some reaction in 
June it spurted. forward sharply as a re- 
sult of the government’s spending pro- 
gram. The slow but sure rise from Janu- 
ary to June inclusive is important in that 
it presents the first bit of evidence that 
inventories had been fairly well liquidated 
toward the end of 1937, and that business 
was starting up on its own when the gov- 
ernment decided to prime the pump. 

The index, by August, which the ac- 
companying chart and Table I show was 
the peak month, had regained some 40 
per cent of its depression losses, com- 
pared with a similar recovery for the na- 
tion as a whole of only 24 per cent. Un- 
fortunately, the upward trend was sud- 
denly checked by the hurricane of Sept. 
21. The slump lasted but one month, 
however, the index starting up again in 
October almost to reach August’s level in 
November. 

A glance at Table II will show that the 
recovery in New England was largely a 
recovery of the shoe industry. Activity in 
shoe factories during most of the year re- 
mained well above normal. The impor- 
tance of the industry to New England is 
illustrated by the fact that a sharp, tem- 
porary drop in shoe production in June 
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was the chief cause of a 5-point decline in 
the New England Council’s combined in- 
dex. Table III shows New England’s po- 
sition in the United States as shoe manu- 
facturing center. Ordinarily the five 
Northeastern States account for about 30 
per cent, in value as well as physical vol- 
ume, of the nation’s total output. During 
1938, however, this percentage rose to 36.5. 
The year’s total production amounted to 
approximately 141,000,000 pairs in New 
England, compared with 143,000,000 in 
1937, a decline of 2 per cent. In the coun- 


well as in the rest of the country has had 
to resist the discouraging effects of an 
11,000,000-bale loan stock of cotton held 
by the government. Approximately 30 
per cent of this year’s crop has been 
pledged with the government, a circum- 
stance which has tended to keep the price 
of American cotton artificially high, and 


higher, of course than the world price. - 


American cotton exports have consequent- 
ly fallen off by about 50 per cent in the 
first five months of the current season, a 
situation which tends to bring more cotton 








Table I. 


*Subject to revision. : 
Source: New England Council. 





Index of New England Business Activity 


1938. 1937. 1936. 1935. 1934. 1933. 1932. 1931. 1930. 1929. 1928. 1927. 1926. 1925. 1924. 
Jan. .... 76.7 112.9 93.7 90.3 84.4 72.3 85.2 92.6 106.3 117.1 105.8 103.0 102.4 100.1 98.1 
Feb. .... 78.8 111.5 93.0 90.2 86.6 71.2 84.3 95.1 104.4 115.8 106.1 104.1 101.5 101.2 97.7 
Mar. .... 79.6 113.6 92.1 93.9 91.2 69.1 78.2 97.7 103.6 115.3 104.6 104.7 104.3 99.9 96.9 
Apr. .... 79.5 113.9 94.4 93.2 91.2 71.6 71.8 98.4 102.5 117.7 103.4 105.8 100.5 98.4 96.7 
May .... 82.3 110.6 96.9 91.7 89.8 82.7 66.4 98.9 101.0 116.8 105.2 106.6 101.6 98.1 91.7 
June - 77.4 107.4 99.0 88.6 82.3 96.5 65.9 96.2 97.9 119.1 104.1 108.3 102.5 98.6 87.4 
July .... 84.8 104.6 101.0 89.4 82.2 100.0 63.2 96.9 94.5 119.6 106.8 108.4 101.2 101.4 86.9 
Aug. ... 91.3 105.0 102.6 90.1 79.7 94.0 70.1 94.3 94.1 119.0 107.3 106.7 102.9 100.6 91.5 
Sept - 80.5 96.2 105.0 93.9 70.4 89.7 78.6 90.7 95.3 117.1 107.6 105.3 104.6 100.5 93.2 
Oct. . 87.3 86.9 103.7 95.3 78.5 89.7 78.9 84.7 93.7 116.7 110.9 104.7 104.7 100.6 94.4 
Nov. ....°91.0 79.0 105.3 94.9 83.2 87.4 77.8 82.8 94.5 113.2 114.0 102.0 104.1 102.7 96.6 
Dec. .... ... 76.4 108.7 96.0 86.4 82.7 76.0 83.8 93.9 107.8 116.8 103.1 103.9 102.0 98.9 
Average. 101.5 99.6 92.3 83.8 83.9 74.7 92.7 98.5 116.3 107.7 105.2 102.9 100.4 94.2 


Table II. Components of the Index of New England Business Activity 


Cotton 

Industrial Spindle Shoe 

Employ- Metal Hours Wool Con- Pro- 
1938. Power. Carloadings. ment Tonnage Active. sumption. duction. 
RS PECL CCT CPT 89.4 82.0 94.5 30.0 - 70.5 38.5 107.5 
0 ee 88.6 88.5 92.4 27.9 78.4 43.8 116.3 
ee 90.3 86.8 91.1 26.5 80.0 40.3 126.3 
BT. erdidaeudcacncwncées 91.2 86.4 89.4 28.1 67.8 42.8 133.3 
Mt Wak beecea covidecnia 99.7 85.4 87.9 28.8 79.0 55.7 131.2 
GE we Sasa eeecdcsnacenes 97.5 78.9 85.4 28.8 75.0 73.6 98.4 
GE, Sdanenccecccavevees 98.3 85.0 84.0 33.0 94.7 92.6 129.3 
ML, cednécoeenceceus 101.3 85.4 90.5 42.6 108.5 103.2 135.8 
Per 2.5 86.2 92.2 34.3 87.5 78.8 124.0 
DE s2¢eeatectiacnne \ $4.8 92.4 60.1 96.5 78.0 112.9 
EEE = cawccanecaqnee 103.1 83.9 93.2 aes 105.0 98.3 111.4 
rT rere eee 84.9 wee eee one ies 

















try as a whole shoe output fell off some 
7 per cent. 

The decline in consumer income that 
struck the country in 1937 and 1938 natu- 
rally affected the important textile indus- 
tries of New England more so than in 
any other textile region because New Eng- 
land produces the finer fabrics. The con- 
sumption of cotton by New England mills 
totaled 742,000 bales last year, as against 
978,000 in 1937, a decline of 24 per cent. 

Cotton-mill activity in that region as 


to the government as pledge for loans, set- 
ting up a vicious circle. With the threat 
of such a huge supply of cotton overhang- 
ing the market, it is small wonder that 
most mill converters are confining their 
commitments to near-by requirements. 

One factor in the cotton textile situa- 
tion (and in the woolen as well) that af- 
fected New England manufacturers par- 
ticularly was the tariff reduction on cot- 
ton products granted the United Kingdom 
by the United States in the recent recipro- 
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1938 RANGE OF BID PRICES 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


*Stock and Dividend. 
et eee 
Bridgeport Hydraulic ($1.60)........ 
Conn Gas & Coke pf ($3) 
Conn Gas & Coke 
Conn Lt & Power 
Conn Lt & Power ($3 
Conn Power ($2. 
Hartford Gas ($2 
Hartford Gas ) 
Hartford Elec Lt ($2.75) 
Illuminating Shs, 





ge | Ree “4 61 25 
American Hardware (75c).......... 31% 1 23 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman ($1)........ 42 24 39 
Bristol Brass ($1.25)................ 0 2 # 
Colts Pat Fire Arms ($4)............ 8S 44 9% 
Eagle Lock ($1).................... 19% 12% 14 








30, 
*Stock and Dividend. mp jon. 1938, 
Gray Pay Tel (25c)........... manga 1% 10% 
Landers, Frary & Clark ($1.50).... 28 1914 25 
New Britain Ma e -. 2% 21 24% 
North & Judd ($1.25)....... 2 &@& & 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox (10c). - ost 32 8 
Scovill Mfg Co (50c)............ “i 1 2 
Stanley Works ($1.15)....... -646@ 2 4 
Torrington Co (90c).............06. 17 2 
WS aribdadcccacicceces 54% 33 43% 
INSURANCE AND BANKS 
Aetna Casualty & Surety ($4)...... 111 70 111 
Aetna (Fire) Ins ($1) 4814 48 
Aetna Life Ins ($1.25) 28 20% 27% 
Automobile Ins ($1.30) -. 3% 2% x 
Bridgeport St SEE avdedudass -« & 30 04«=—32 
Conn eral Life Ins (80c)... -. 28% 20 
First Nat. Bank & Trust 11 7 7 
Hartford Fire Ins ($2) 7 72 
Hartford Steam Boiler ($1.60)...... 54 44 52 
National Fire Ins ($2).............. 45 
Phoenix (Fire) Ins ($2.50)......... 6 77 
msurance ($1.40).......... au 26 29 
FO EN GUD ch cc cecesseceees 485 348 445 


*Actual payments in calendar year 1938. 
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cal trade treaty consummated by the two 
countries. Although only the finer grades 
of fabrics are affected and although the 
concessions in the aggregate are small, 
the reduced duties are expected to have 
most adverse influence in New England, 
where most of the better grades of textiles 
are manufactured. And when one con- 
siders that the American producers have 
to pay a higher price for raw cotton, 
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whereas the British pay the world price, 
one can hardly blame those few domestic 
producers affected for feeling that they 
have received a double blow from their 
government. 

TABLE Ill. SHOE PRODUCTION IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND NEW ENGLAND 
(Thousands of pairs) 


United New &N.B. 
1938. States. Se of U.S. 
11,424 38.1 
15,196 41.0 
3,826 41.4 
12,513 41.3 
8,464 31.6 
10,935 35.8 
16,007 38.1 
14,385 37.7 
11,948 34.5 
*8,758 29.4 
8,000 29.6 
yo RP ere ere 350 1 
*Preliminary. bans ae = 


After a sharp slump, activity in New 
England woolen establishments rose slow- 
ly but surely until August, when the New 
England Council’s index of wool consump- 
tion reached a point 8.5 per cent above es- 
timated normal. The industry then suf- 
fered a setback common to all New Eng- 
land occupations in September because of 
the hurricane. Currently, the industry is 
operating at a rather high level. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston reports that 
wool consumption, on a daily average 
basis, was 21 per cent higher in Novem- 
ber than in October and 154 per cent 
higher than in November, 1937. 

Trade reports indicate that the backlog 
of most woolen mills is large enough to 
keep plants busy the entire first quarter 
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Gf 1939. The chief uncertainty in this 
i industry is again associated with the 
| Peciprocal trade treaty signed with Great 
' Britain. ‘The main cause of this obscurity 
" lies perhaps less in that ad valorem rates 
' have been decreased (or bound against 
| imerease) about 25 per cent on imports of 
| woolen goods from Britain amounting to 
' $16,350,000 in 1937. (Here again the main 
' articles affected are the more expensive, 
finer products, most of which are made 
in New England. The real uncertainty 
' arises out of a provision in the treaty 
that “if hereafter the duties on raw wool 
{which is not covered by the treaty] are 
' lowered the specific rates will be cor- 
respondingly reduced.” The specific rates 
have been levied on imported woolen goods 
to compensate domestic manufacturers 
for the duty imposed on raw wool coming 
into this country. The possibility of a 
reduction of the wool tariff in connection 
with a prospective treaty with Australia 
thas effectively cut off any forward com- 
mitments by woolen manufacturers here. 
It also augurs for increased competition 
with British woolens. 
The rate of building activity in the 
New England area is depicted in the 
"§ accompanying table. According to these 
"9 figures, total construction contracts 
) awarded in 1938 increased some 28 per 
.cent over last year. Of a total of $255,- 
210,000 awards, more than 55 per cent 
TABLE IV. CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


AWARDED IN NEW ENGLAND 
(Thousands of dollars) 








he 

1938. 1937. Chge. 

Residential ......... 64,499 74,093 — 12.9 
ee 98,925 74,825 + 32.2 

Ors ....... 8,827 38,414 +105.2 

bile Ulilities Saeae 12,959 12,255 + 5.7 
CMU EEieo00 5.0.20 255,210 199,587 + 27.9 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


was publicly financed. Public construc- 
_ tion also showed a gain of 115 per cent 
over 1937, whereas private construction 
Tegistered a decline of 15 per cent. As 
can be seen from Table IV, most of this 
loss in private contracts took place in 
residential construction, which declined 
some ten million dollars. Perhaps the hur- 
ricane had some restrictive effect on the 
erection of new residences. 
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This disaster, on the other hand, was 
responsible for a spurt in building repairs 
which rose $1,500,000 in October from 
September to $3,638,000, according to the 
reports of the Department of Labor for 
135 identical cities in New England. 

In the nonresidential classification, 
educational buildings and hospitals were 
the only groups to show gains. In fact, 
the increases were so great that they 
were able to offset the losses shown by 
all other classes of nonresidential build- 
ing with the possible exception of religous 
buildings. Public works construction, it 
goes without saying, registered the sharp- 
est advance, being most affected by the 
Federal pump-priming program. Public 
utility construction more than maintained 
last year’s total, displaying the effect of 
record-breaking consumption of electric 
power. 

Distributive activity as measured by 
carloadings was sluggish as usual in re- 


sponding to recovery influences. Between 
June and December, the New England 
Council’s carloadings index rose 7 per 
cent. Department store sales, in contrast, 
showed a much more marked recovery, 
gaining more than 20 per cent between 
the low month, July, and December, which 
was the peak month even after allowance 
for seasonal variation. For the first eleven 
months of the year, however, sales of 
leading New England department stores 
were approximately 7 per cent below 
those of the corresponding period of 1937. 
Stores in Boston did relatively better. 
Their sales fell only 3 per cent below last 
year’s eleven months’ total. The best sell- 
ing departments were jewelry, women’s 
and children’s shoes, hosiery and acces- 
sories, corsets and brassieres, knit under- 
wear and millinery. 

The chief laggard in New England’s 
recovery has been the metal working 
trades. The New England Council’s index 
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Massachusetts Securities 


1938 RANGE OF BID PRICES 
PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 


Jan. 3, 
High. Low. Bid. 
Bangor Hydro El s, *66. -..110 105 110 
Bellows Falls H 5s, ' : eee 97 103 
Cent Me Pr 3%s, '66.... Perey 
Cent Me Pr 4s, ’60..... eee 106 
Lowell Gas Lt 4%s, '66.... or 94 100% 
New Eng Pr Co 3s, '61............ 10 102 107 
No Boston Ltg 3%s, '47........... 7 102 105 
Western Mass 3s, '46............. 101% 1 
Worcester St Ry 5s, "47. ua 7104 99%, 100% 
PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 
Bangor Hydro El] ($1.20)............ 21% 16 21 
Bangor Hydro El $6 pf.............110 102 109 
Bangor Hydro Ei $7 pf.. . oooten Eas Bea 
Blackstone Val G & fe hed ia weess ces 10 2 
Brockton Gas Lt (40c) eT rk se 4 
Comt Me Pr $6 pft........+. 80 58 75 
2. a 2 Serre 88% 68 87 
eS ee ae 100° 9498 
Eastern Util Assoc ($2)............ 24 16 22) 
Eastern Util Assoc conv............ 4% 
SE Ne NOE: ED cc vic ccvicevceces - 6 m6 
Fitchburg G & E ($2.75)............ 41% 32% 41 
Green Mt Pr ree rrr 81 81 
Haverhill El a; pie ose eae 33 29 32% 
Haverhill Gas Lt (80c)...... ee ot 7 
Holyoke Water ig (452) ee ee 20 15) 15 
Lawrence G & Pad tasmeveons sen 41 34 4) 
Lowell El Lt (s3 60). 46 37% 43% 
Lynn G & E ($5 80 15 
ass & Lt pf a 19 
Mass Util A $2.50 pf 28 
New Eng Pr - a 
New Eng Pr Assoc f 6 


$2 p 
Rockland Lt & Br one « 
Spefid Gas Lt ($1) 
Western Mass ( 








CHAS. 
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Derkemire Vine Gp.........0.0.s0800 9% 4% 
Berkshire F S cv pf n..........-..-. 42 22 sit 
Bird & Son §5 cv pf................ 9 82 9% 
oe See . 35 22% 30 
Boston Wharf ($1)..............+-. 3 14 = 14 
re “a 16 18 
Boston Woven Hose $6 pf.......... 115 109 109 
Bourne Mills (40c).................- a a 
EIS coves cdi dab wc-onsenseasaks 34035 
Chapman Valve ($2). 30 «(43 
Collyer Ins W (20c) g 9% 


Crompton & Knowles..............-. 
Douglas Shoe pf n — 
Draper Corp ($3). 
Eastern Mfg 
Eastern mee Ee eee eae ee - 
Eastern Racing Assoc.............- 35 
Goodall Worsted (n)...............- 
Greenfield T & D $1.50 pf 
Greenfield T & D 6% pf 
Lincoln Stores ($1) 
Lincoln Stores a7. x xw 
Ludlow Mfg A 
Marlin- Rockwell i 565 PPS ae 
are 
Nashua G & C Pap ($2)............ 
Nashua Mfg 
Nashua Mfg ist “4 ($2.50) 
Nashua M OS SEE 
Nonquitt Mills ($3)...............5. 22 


Plymouth Cordage ($5)............-- 0 
Pollak Mfg (35¢ 
& Wor 


Waltham Watch 








Boston 








Rhode Island Securities 


INDUSTRIAL 


Bid. Asked 

American Screw ....... ewan egeeeee 39 
American Wringer .......-.c.scsscceseeee 8 5 
Apponaug Company . ainieo'ee aise ore 9 
Berkshire Fine Spinning pf. cwa'geas oe cree 36 
Berkshire Fine — a Per 5% wit 
Collyer oe BONS os0scncdcnenakasneee 
Wramikiin ProceGs ....... 0.20. -ccccsccsccces 25 28 
General Fire extinguisher. SS ee 12 144% 
James Hanley Co pf... Er ee 
James enter testa ae astn ee Rea 30 0«— 33 
SS. ae 28% 31 
Pantex Pressing pf ; a 3 
Pantex Pressing ..... ST ret ee 4 6 
Providence Biltmore pf........-.-.+--++++ 10 13 
Providence Biltmore whips Cnieanan 3 5 
Respro, Inc a 7 10 
R I Electric DINAN... «sin. 45'c5-05nnnwe anne ee 
Universal Winding pf..... $6 bene ews am 
Universal Winding ....... ; ee 
SUE WS GO soni oscctcs cccdestacvcve 17 2 

UTILITY 
Biackstone Valley oe = Elec ies sacue = 
Central > © Lo anep aoe ws 
Providence Gas Co......... 26. -e-ee-eeeeee i 8% 
Rhode Island Public — “$2 pt vs0en xe 31 33 
Springfield Gas & a eer. 96 oon 

NSURANCE 
Merchants ER. - re 6 
Providence Washington ................-- 33% 35% 
Puritan Life ...... , 10 «=«12 
WR EK BROMTAMCE..... 2c cccccccssscccresossscoe 4% 6% 

BANKS 
Blackstone Canal ..... sis las ps came 
Cc b National .... nan seal wees : ¥ 














Bid. Asked. 
Eke a SES Res Ra oh coe bae ane eae 120 
165 





High Str 
Industrial Trust naan : 
Investors Trust Co pf... 
Investors Trust Co...... 
Lincoln Trust .......... 
Mechanics National 
National Bank of Commerce 
Phenix National ......... 
Providence National 
R I Hospital Trust...... 
EER ee eer ere 
LOAN COMPANIES 

Family Loan Society $3.50 partic pf...... 65 es 
Family Loan Society $1.50 A pf.......... ri 25 

Soci 17 


I 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
Investors Corp ist pf 
Investors Corp 2d 
Investors Gesp conv pf 
Investors Corp 
Seco! favesters Corp prior pf. 
Second Investors Corp cony pf. 
Second Investors Corp. ..........-6..0.see 


BONDS 
Biackstone Valley Gas & Elec oe, 1968..108 110 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec 4s, 1965... .109 111% 
Mount Hope Bridge ist 5s, 1969........... 7 72 
New Ly Pr Re 8 
Newport & Fall River St Ry 4s, 1954... .104 
Lt 5s, 1961 103% 











of metal tonnage receipts (see Table IT) 
was only 60 per cent of normal in Octo- 
ber, the latest available figure. Since that 
time the steady advance in steel ingot 
production and machine tool activity 
throughout the country forecasts a sub- 
stantial rise in the operations of the metal 
working trades. If this be true, the pres- 
ent resumption of activity in New England 
will at last have assumed a well-rounded 
whole, comprised of both consumers’ and 
producers’ goods. 


Economic Changes 


(Continued from Page 106) 


lowing for seasonal fluctuations, linage 
for November rose to the highest level 
since December, 1937, although the per- 
centage of depression regained was still 
moderate. Magazine advertising linage 
has shown an even greater lag. Radio 
advertising expenditures, on the other 
hand, were moderately greater than in 
1937. Employment in the book, job, news- 
paper and periodical printing industries 
has shown little improvement. 

TABLE V. THE COMBINED INDEX 


SINCE JANUARY, 1933 
Rey 1937. a. 7-7, 1934. 1933. 
9.5 104.3 





2.3 87.2 79.6 67.5 

105.7 $9.0 86.7 83.2 66.1 
106.9 89.5 84.4 846 62.5 
107.1 94.1 82.8 85.9 69.2 
109.0 95.9 81.8 86.4 77.3 
107.8 97.6 82.0 83.8 87.5 
108.9 102.4 82.7 78.0 94.0 
111.2 102.5 84.9 75.1 87.5 
106.5 102.9 86.1 71.4 82.0 
98.5 103.3 89.1 74.6 78.5 
87.8 107.1 92.0 76.0 75.3 
81.3 1105 96.7 824 77.5 


*Subject to revision. +Revised. 
BEVERAGES—Consumption of 
mented malt liquors was adversely af- 
fected by the business depression, and 
while some improvement occurred after 
the middle of the year the November fig- 
ure still stood moderately below that for 
November, 1937. Material costs declined, 
but such benefits to producers were 
largely offset by lower prices for finished 
products resulting from reduced demand. 
Production for the first eleven months 
was held slightly below the level of con- 
sumption and stocks at the end of last 
November were about 2 per cent less than 
on Nov. 30, 1937. The recovery record 
of distilled spirits demand was more fa- 
vorable, consumption in November, follow- 
ing a downward trend in the first part of 
the year, being 4.6 per cent greater than 
in November, 1937. A considerable quan- 
tity of stocks, which at the end of last 
November stood slightly above the half- 
billion-gallon mark, soon will be old 
enough to be released in large quantities, 
and this is expected to cause some fur- 
ther reductions in prices. 
CHEMICALS—Reflecting the general 
improvement in business conditions, chem- 
ical sales recovered sharply in the last 
half of 1938 but remained considerably 
below the 1937 high level. Some prod- 
ucts, however, will turn in record sales 
reports partly because of the development 
of new markets. Recent employment fig- 
ures for important divisions of the indus- 
try reveal that rayon and allied products 
have made the best showing. Profit pros- 
pects for the industry as a whole are con- 
sidered reasonably bright. 
COAL—Seasonally adjusted bituminous 
coal production for December was about 
45 per cent greater than for May, when 
it stood at the lowest point since August, 
1932, but for the full year, output was 
approximately 22 per cent less than in 
1937. The industry's statistical position 
at the year-end was improved, stocks be- 
ing slightly below the high level for the 
close of 1937. On April 1, 1939, the two- 
year contract between operators and the 
United Mine Workers comes to an end. 
If an impasse appears to be developing 
during the contract conference, coal con- 
sumers are likely to stock up heavily in 
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(Continued on Page 147) 
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Financial Markets: Stocks Much Lower on Unfavorable 
Turn in Foreign Situation 


TOCK prices have declined sharply 
during the last week apparently in 
large part as a result of develop- 
ments in the foreign situation. Vol- 

ume of trading has been heavier on the 
decline. The bond market has been af- 
fected by the decline in stocks but has on 
the whole held its ground much better. 

Prices advanced moderately from last 
Tuesday until Friday morning. A reces- 
sion then set in which was accelerated 
sharply next day following news of the 
dismissal of Dr. Schacht as president of 
the German Reichsbank. Stocks opened 
lower on Monday and suffered further 
rather substantial declines during the day. 

The most important losses have been in 
Chrysler, the steel stocks, Montgomery 
Ward, Allied Chemical, du Pont, J. I. 
Case and Johns-Manville. Union Carbide, 
the container stocks, the chain stores, 
General Foods, the tobaccos and the oils 
have held their ground a little better than 
the rest of the market. 








| WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF 8 LEADING | 
INDUSTRIAL STOCKS | 


| 6. —— +130 


























| 
“Ol —120 | 
wr 
| 110}— —110 
| 
1i090—+-+—_ Eee ee E shioo 
High. one test. 
‘ 18 . 109.1 107.5 ‘ 
= 19.. . 109.6 106.7 108.9 
Jan. 20.. ; my Te bee 107.4 108.0 
pS Serres 107 104.1 104.9 
Jam. TW... aighcg 1025 98.1 98.4 


Schacht’s dismissal was regarded by the 
financial district.as an unfavorable devel- 
opment because he had been regarded as 
a conservative and restraining influence. 
It is believed probable that this change 
marks the beginning of a more definitely 
inflationary policy by the German Gov- 
ernment as well as even closer govern- 
mental control of industry. It was feared 
that it may also initiate a German finan- 
cial ‘crisis and that this may lead the 
German Government to take more aggres- 
sive steps abroad in an effort to cover up 
domestic difficulties. 












































AVERAGE PRICE OF HIGHEST GRADE 
RAILROAD BONDS DAILY 
C—O O18 
106}— — = 106 
104 104 
I92t—-t..L__.L___A. i A Roumlin i i 1 L402 
| NOV DEC JAN 
AVERAGE PRICE OF HIGHEST GRADE 
RAILROAD BONDS 
1939 —_—-—_—_—_ 1938—____-_——__ 
Jan Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. my A 
11 106.54 al 104.07 103. 
12 106.46 104.62 105.52 .. 103.95 103.61 
13 106.54 104.59 .... 104.13 103.90 103.70 
14 106.37 104.76 105.53 104.46 103.13 ie 
15 .--. 104.59 105.43 104.56 103.40 103.70 
16 106.36 104.56 104.82 -... 103.10 104.00 
17 106.42 104.54 104.86 104.52 102.95 104.05 
18 106.34 --.. 104.89 104.41 as 103.92 
19. 106.44 104.84 104.91 104.61 102.78 103.76 
106.37 104.91 --.. 104.40 103.98 103.83 
21 106.36 104.72 104.73 104.59 103.08 . 


In the opinion of some students the 
foreign situation is further complicated by 
the progress of the Spanish Insurgents. 
A decisive victory might make possible 
important German and Italian demands 
for a share in the spoils with further se- 
rious international complications. 

Although foreign news has attracted 
chief interest and has probably been a 
major factor in the decline in stock prices 
during the week, reports of domestic busi- 
ness conditions have also contributed to 
the unsettlement. There has been a 
further curtailment in steel operations 
and it is now believed that steel prices 


may be reduced. If, as seems probable, 
there is a further reduction in retail sales 
of automobiles during the next month, a 
pronounced rebound in steel could hardly 
be expected before the close of March. 

From a technical standpoint the mar- 
ket’s decline during the past week con- 
stitutes an unfavorable development. 
Prices have now broken through the De- 
cember support levels and this, after the 
failure of the December rally to better 
the November high record, suggests, ac- 
cording to one school of market interpre- 
tation, that a downward trend has been 
established. 

It has for some time been apparent that 


a decline in general business activity was 
likely to occur during the first quarter of 
1939. In any case the absence of a def- 
initely rising trend of industrial activity 
removes the chief favorable factor in the 
general situation, and leaves the market 
open to the effect of unfavorable develop- 
ments abroad. It will be recalled that the 
market held its ground remarkably well 
during the September European crisis, but 
that at that time business activity was 
rather definitely on the up-grade. With 
business now receding, however, there is 
obviously less to support the market 
against bad foreign news. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 


week’s decline in stock prices seems a 
little out of proportion to the gravity of 
the European events. After all the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Schacht is not as serious a 
matter as the Czech crisis. It is also pos- 
sible to look at developments in Spain in a 
favorable rather than an unfavorable light, 
as promising an early termination of a 
war which has been an important disturb- 
ing influence. 

One conclusion can certainly be drawn 
from the movement of stock prices during 
the last week; namely, that investors have 
not yet recovered from the shock of the 
1937-38 decline in business and security 
prices and the serious international dis- 
turbances of the past year. The thin mar- 
kets also help to exaggerate the effect 
upon prices of any news uevelopment. 

M. C, 
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HOLESALE commodity prices 
improved last week despite lower 
security markets and a grow- 
ing feeling of caution in busi- 
ness circles. The Annalist Index advanced 
‘three-tenths of a point to 79.4. A year 
ago prices stood at 84 per cent of the 1926 
‘base. All of the major commodities did 
better. 

Livestock prices were husky with steers, 
hogs and cows all taking part in the rise. 
‘Meat quotations also turned upward with 
lamb prices jumping 1 cent a pound to 
19% cents. Silk was one of the best per- 
formers with an advance of 6 cents a 
pound, which carried prices into the high- 
est ground in a year and a half. 

DAILY COMMODITY PRICES 


Dow- 
Jones Moody’s 
Cotton. Wheat. Corn. Hogs. Index. Index. 


. 16..8.53 . 66% 7.48 48.16 143.3 
yen. 17..8.55 ‘ 7.34 47.97 142.9 
Jan. 18..8.55 . % 7.51 48.12 143.1 
Jan. 19..8.50 87% . 7.58 48.17 143.6 
Jan. 20. .8.62 ‘Br 66% 7.48 48.20 143.5 

COTTON 


Near-by months did well last week and 
advanced every day except Saturday 
when a rather sharp drop in the stock 
market upset cotton traders. The more 
distant options, however, were unable to 
get anywhere. On Saturday March closed 
at 8.50, up 8 points during the week while 
the late December contract ended at 7.41, 
down 14 points. 








DAILY COTTON PRICES | 
MAY CONTRACT 
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» Observers attributed the strength in 
hear-by contracts to the possibility of a 
shortage in spot cotton. Paradoxically, 
there are several indications of a short- 
age of spot cotton despite the huge sur- 
pluses which glut this country. Some mills 
have already reported that they have to 
pay substantial premiums in order to ob- 
tain better grade fiber. 


MOVEMENT OF AMERICAN COTTON 
(Thousands of running bales, counting 
round as half, linters excluded; as re- 
ported by the New York Cotton 
Exchange) 

Week Ended Thursday— Yr.'s 
Jan. 19, Jan. 12, Jan. 20, Ch’ge 
1939. 1939. 1939. PC 
Movement Into Sight: 
During week.. 120 115 245 —51.1 
Since Aug. 1.... 7,424 7,304 10,891 —31.9 
Deliveriés During Week: 
To domestic mills 136 111 122 +411. 







To forei mills. 97 88 131 
To all mills...... 233 199 253 


4 
26.0 
8.0 
Deliveries Since ang. 3 
To domestic mills 3,538 — 3,315 + 6.7 
To forei mills. 2,082 1,985 2,783 —25.2 
To all mills...... 5,620 5,387 6,098 — 7.9 


Piecing week. 89 73 129 —31.1 

Since Aug. 1. | 2,098 2,009 3,682 —43.1 
World Visible Suro Daas $i ais os 

Week's change. . —113 —84 = 

U.S. A. only.... 6,102 6,207 5,785 + 5.4 

Worth Street observers reported that 
cotton cloth sales last week were un- 
usually large. It is estimated that volume 
was well over 50,000,000 yards which 
would be about 150 per cent of mill out- 
put. Prices were advanced fractionally 
but no bull market developed. The sudden 

_ spurt in gray goods sales was attributed 
to better-than-expected success in the 
January White Sales together with the 
fact that many retailers are operating 
with shelves that closely resemble Mother 
Hubbard’s famed cupboard. 

Last Friday President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that he was in favor of the pro- 
posal of Secretary Wallace to form a 
world conference of cotton producers to 
' solve the cotton problem. Envoys of Bra- 
zil and Egypt have indicated that they 








approve the idea. India, on the other 
hand, has been “cool,” according to ob- 
servers. No one can blame her for that 
attitude. 

While not wishing to throw cold water 
on the project before it even begins, it 
would be a modern miracle if foreign 
countries—who are rapidly pushing the 
United States out of the cotton market— 
would not unite to put us back in our old 
position. 

Last week almost 125,000 bales of cot- 
ton were put into the loan bringing the 
new crop total to 4,040,000 bales. 

THE GRAINS 

Wheat idled in a narrow range. At Sat- 
urday’s close prices were practically un- 
changed as compared with the previous 
week. 

A feature of last week’s grain market 


was the absence of speculation. 



















Since 1937; Others Are Firm 


Accord- 
ing to reports from Chicago, all of the 
bulls—who were pushing wheat up by 
leaps and bounds in the latter part of 
December—have retired from the market. 
On the other hand, there are few specula- 
tors willing to venture on the short side 
of the market. With trade interest at a 
minimum and the usual horde of traders 
on the side lines the wheat market has 
deteriorated into a dull affair. 


Last week 1,934,000 busheis of wheat 
were exported, almost triple the amount 
shipped abroad in the preceding week and 
slightly above the 1,902,000 bushels ex- 
ported in the seven days ended Jan. 15, 
1938. How much the American taxpayers 
put up to get that wheat out of the coun- 
try is not yet known, but it was probably 
more than $250,000. 
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JFUAMIIASONDIFUAMITIASONDIFUAMITASONDIF MAMI rr SONDIFMAMIIASOND 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


1 2. 3 4. a 6 8. 
Farm Food Textile buliding Chem- Miscel- All Com- 
1938. Products. Products. Products. Fuels. Metals. Materials. icals. laneous.modities. 
Jan. 19. . 80.6 74.3 60.2 91.3 104.0 72.4 88.9 74.3 $4.0 
1938. 
dec. 17. . 77.3 70.3 59.3 83.9 97.4 69.4 86.8 70.6 78.7 
Dec. 24..... 79.6 71.1 59.4 84.1 97.4 69.4 86.8 71.5 79.4 
Dec. 31....... 79.7 72.8 59.4 84.1 97.4 69.4 86.8 471.4 80.1 
1939. 
Jan. Wes oo. oe . 70.2 59.5 84.1 97.5 69.3 86.8 71.1 79.3 
Jan. 4....... T7.8 69.9 459.5 84.1 97.4 69.3 786.7 769.8 479.1 
Jan. 21. 71.5 70.2 60.0 84.1 97.4 69.3 86.7 69.8 79.4 
Percentage ee for week from 
Last week. + 0.4 + 0.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 + 0.4 
Last year.... — 3.8 — 5.5 — 0.3 — 7.9 — 6.3 — 4.3 — 2.5 — 6.1 — 5.5 


SPOT PRICES OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 
(New York Prices Except as Noted) 





; Jan. 21, 1939. Jan. 14, 1939. 7 19, 1938. 
} ogg Sag 2 oe eas. domestic (bu.).... $0.87 $0. a 0% 
orn oO. on aa he ee re -6654-—.63% 
Pats, a 2 oo yp ee ie ea ae 43 4 i a 7% 

e ° estern domestic, c.i.f. (bu.).. 65% 3 “in, 
Bariey, cc | ae ee 67 n -93 
Flour, ee Bat | 8 See 49)-4.80 4.55-4.75 6.00-6.20 
Cattle, = and oo. heavy steers, aver- 
age, ae ON EES 1.69 11.40 9.81 
—— — and + Me average, Chicago 
SS RE ae ERE RS 7.48 1.27 8.10 
Beef, Western dressed steers, 700 Ibs. and 
up, good and choice, average (100 Ib.).... 17.87 17.00 14.00 
Hams, smoked, — gS eer .20 -22 
WC MS ARENINIEN 5 aco wicis e's icici cauckane 22.75 22.75 27.37% 
Bacon, No. 1 dry pe ay 6-8 ae. (100 Ib.).... 23.50 23.50 28.00 
Lard, steam Western (100 Ib.).............. 7.25-7.35 7.05-7.15 8.90-9.00 
Sugar, raw, duty-paid ub cece Sekar wees ces -0277 ss -0320 n 
= ow cert mph Saabs ie ses keexeee es “OTie_.08 at 
offee, Santos Be ND sy idisceuie se J -08%4-.08% 
Ne ee a ee 0456-.0461 -0466-.0471 .06 
Cotton, middling upland (Ib.).......... é d -0892 .0859 
Wool, fine staple territory (Ib.)............ 70 -70 -79 
Silk, 78% seriplane, Japan, 13-15 (Ib.). 1.92-1.97 1.86-1.91 1.55-1.60 
Rayon, 150 denier, first quality (Ib.)........ 51 51 59 
Worsted yarn, Bradford, 2- dos, halfblood 
rere ey eee a: 1.33% 1.41% 
Cotton yarn, carded 20-2 warp (Ib.)........ 23 .23 -21 
Printcloth, 38%-inch, 64x60, 5 ee 044; -04%4-.0434 .04})-.04% 
Cotton sheeting, brown, 36-inch, Séx60, 

unbranded double cuts oe eres 05 d 
Hides, light native cows, Chicago (Ib. 11 12 104 
Leather, union backs (Ib.)...............--. 33 36 
—: plantation ribbed smoked sheets 

RRS ee SES a in 16); 16 14% 
Coal, anthracite, chestnut (short ton)..... 6.40 
Coal, bituminous, Annalist peneceureetie 19 

NE OE RIND os soon acd vacekdenasncebens 2.11325 2.1135 2.292 
Petroleum, crude, at well, Oil, Pain 

ai J Reporter avg. for 10 fields (bbl. Lt. 111 1.11 1.322 
Gasoline, at refinery, Oil, Paint and ' 

Reporter avg. for 4 refin’y centers ‘oat Te on OAT}E 05% 

Pig iron, Iron Age composite (gross ton). 20.61 23.25 
Finished steel, Iron Age composite (100 Ib. ). 70 O86 2.286 2. 

Steel scrap, Iron Age composite (gross ton . ss 15.00 14 

Copper, electrolytic, delivered Conn. (Ib.). 1, 1M 07 
Copper, <“ppnaip Ci As in cued cxdake deans -1022%4-.1027% «1 .1025 1 .1060 
Lead (Ib.) ere -0485-.0490 .0485-—.0490 0490-.0495 
Tin, Straits’ ty ce hea oi ek eahnnaeees A -4655 1% 
Zinc, East St. Louis (Ib.).............000005 -04 ot 

Silver, Handy & Harman official (oz.)..... 4 4 44% 
Cottonseed oil, crude, bleachable, s. e., 

SEE 2 Ee ES 05% -.06 05%-. 06% 
Paper, newsroll sdadamais |) Sern 50.00 50.00 
Paper, wrapping, No. 1 Kraft (Ib.)......... -05 

tPrices for previous Friday. n Nominal. 














Corn followed the example set by wheat 
and prices moved in a narrow range, with 
volume of trading small. On Saturday 
May closed at 51%, down % cent on the 
week. Other options showed similar losses. 
Both oats and rye did very well, especially 
considering their recent sharp advances. 


SILK 

Silk stole the show last week by soaring 
6 to 7 cents a pound to the highest level 
since the middle of 1937. Trading volume 
expanded sharply, with the number of con- 
tracts changing hands the largest in about 
three months. It was reported that specu- 
lation accounted for a considerable part of 
last week’s rise, with Wall Street taking 
a sudden interest in the market. 

Mill takings of silk have been running 
at an unusually high rate so far this 
month. Based on consumption during the 
last three weeks, the January total may 
be the largest since January, 1937, when 
more than 44,000 bales were used by 
American mills. 
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Just what accounts for the persistant 
demand for silk has not been fully ex- 
plained. Of course, hosiery sales are good 
and that product accounts for the greater 
part of silk consumption. There are many 
hosiery men, however, who believe that 
the industry is running full tilt into a bad 
overcapacity problem. If that proves to 
be the case, silk prices themselves may 
be reaching a peak.’ 


COTTONSEED OIL 

Futures declined for the sixth straight 
week, with prices dropping into the lowest 
level since the middle of 1934, with the 
possible exception of a brief period in the 
closing days of 1937. Volume of trading 
continued heavy, with speculators active 
participants. 

December “disappearance” totaled only 
209,796 barrels, which was considerably 
below expectations. In December, 1937, 
353,459 barrels were used. In the five 
months ended last December, 1,346,085 
barrels of cotton oil were consumed, a de- 
cline of 32 per cent as compared with the 
corresponding months of 1937. 

The sharp drop in cotton-oil usage re- 
flects inroads by both lard and foreign 
oils, largely because oil prices have re- 
mained high in relation to competing prod- 
ucts. Because the next cotton crop will 
be small, with the consequent effect upon 
the crush, most observers do not expect 
the oil to regain all of its lost markets, 
although prices may harden just the same. 


HIDES 

Futures lost another 40 or 50 points de- 
spite several indications that conditions 
were improving in the hide and leather 
industry. The new March contract closed 
at 11.55 cents last Saturday, off 50 points 
during the week. 

Several tanners came into the hide mar- 
ket last week, purchasing about 20,000 
light native cows at 10% and 11 cents 
against the last reported sale at 11 cents. 
Cudahy and Wilson were the sellers. It 
is norteworthy that Swift and Armour, 
the other two members of the “Big Four,” 
refused to sell at those prices, which led 
some observers to believe the decline in 
the hide market is at an end. 

La RUE APPLEGATE. 
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COMMODITY FUTURES PRICES 
(Grains at Chicago; Others at New York) 
— Range 
January. May. July. October December. 

Cotton __. Low. High Tow. =. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
Jan. be 8.40 8.33 8.4 8.35 8.08 Thy 7.83 748 7.37 7.52 7.40 
Jan. 17.. 8.31 8.25 8. 3 8.34 8. it 8.10 7.91 7.84 7.43 7.35 7.44 17.38 
: “= See Expired 8.44 8.40 819 815 7.94 7.89 745 7.39 7.47 7.40 
Jan. 19 na 8.45 8.39 8.18 813 7.92 7.88 7.41 7.38 7.40 7.38 
Jan. 20 8.53 8.47 8.24 8.20 7.98 794 748 7.44 7.44 7.43 
Jan. 21 8.51 848 8.2 8.19 7.95 7.91 7.47 743 7.41 7.41 
Jan. 21 close. ; 8.50 t 8.22 t 7.92 t 7.46 t 7.41 t 
Week’s range...8.40 8.25 853 834 8.24 8.08 7.98 7.83 7.48 7.35 7.52 7.38 
Previous week. 8.35 8.23 843 8.25 8.16 7.98 7.92 7.73 7.52 7.26 7.56 17.28 
Wk. Jan. 22,’38 . 855 838 8.62 844 868 851 8.78 8.59 8.80 8.61 

Contract ) 9.51 7.72 9.25 7.70 Y¥.27 7.65 ¥9.13 7.60 801 7.26 7.73 7.28 
range } Fe.23§ Se.26 Ap.18 Se.28 J1.7 Se.27 Ji.25 De5 Oc.24 Ja.l0 Ja. 4 Ja.lv 

am week ended Friday, Jan. 20, 375,300 bales; previous week, 380,200: year ago, 

- —COTTON— 
——-Mar.- —e a —-July-— ——-Sept.—— —Jan.,’40-— 

Wheat: High. Low. Highs High. Law. High. Low. High. Low. 
Jan. 16 ‘ : 6, 68% 69% 69 : ’ 
Jan. 17 rid ss .69 68.69 F 
Jan. 18 : 68% 69% .69 -705 69% wie 
Jan. 19 .70 69%  .70 69% .70%4 703 ar is 
Jan. .70 695, .70 69% 7 7 7.46 7.45 
SS eee F 69% 69% 694% .7 .70 : Sid 
Jan. 21 close.... .69 n fi t 69% t 10% t A oes 
Week’s range. ‘ 70 681 70 68% .7% 69% $%746 17.45 
Previous week... .68% 68% 69%, ‘ 69% 68% -705 .69 ; ‘ 
Wk. Jan. 22, be 98% 94%  .92% 89% 91% 88%, 

Contract 13% 6244, -301 62%  .71% 724 67% 46 45 
range { suiy Sept Junel3 Sept. 7 Jan. 4 Jan. 16 Jan. 4 Dec. 27 Jat 20 Ja. 20 
Traded week ended Friday, Jan. 20, 43,620,000 bushels; previous week, 52,284,000; year 

ago, 110,400,000. 

Weekly Range 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
——Jan. 21, 1939--—. Jan. 14, 1939. ———-Contract range—-—. Jan. 22, 1938. 

Corn: High Low ay High. Low. ae. Date. Low. a a Law: 
Mar. ; 51k be sal : 4) July 19 .46 Oct 
May 52% 51% at 53% .62  . July 23 .473 Oct. 18 , 

July 535% .53 Ale 53% ‘353 Sept. * as Oct. 29 

t. AS, .52% 3 55% .53% .56% Jan. 52% Jan. 21 
ushels traded 20,125,000 21,316,000 %, 195, 

Oats ; 

May .29%4 .28% 28% t 30 29 «6.30% Jan. 4 .24% Aug. 8 Es] = 
July .28 27% 2% tn .28 ‘oo Jan. 3 .245 Oct. 18 .30' 
~ re ee ee 28% a> ; Jan. 4 .27%4 Jan. 21 

‘Bushels iraded 2,724 3,856, 

Rye: 

a 4T% 46 46% t AT, 46% 53% July 25 41% Sept. 7 .76% .733 

Suly 48 ‘46%, 47 t 48% 147° 149% Jan. 444i Nov. 7 a 2 

STE ag 47] a8 t 49 47% ‘92 Jan. 3 48 Dec. 23 5 
Tectia traded 777,000 1,227,000 000 

Coffee—D (Santos No. 4): 

Mar. 6.38 6.23 6.33t 6.59 6.38 7.11 Aug. 26 5.65 Apr. 7 6.40 6.29 
Ma 6.48 6.38 6.44t 6.66 6.51 7.18 Aug. 26 5.85 June 2 6.22 6.15 
July 6.52 640 6.49t 6.70 6.51 7.20 Aug. 26 6.28 July 6 6.18 6.10 
Sept 6.57 6.42 6.52t 6.72 6.56 7.10 Oct. 7 636 Dec. 5 6.18 6.11 
Dec. ....... 6.59 645 6.56t 6.76 6.56 6.76 Jan. 9 644 Dec. 5 6.18 6.13 

Contracts traded 203 160 178 

Coffee—A (Rio No. 7): 

Mar: 4.24 415 4.24n 4.26 4.19 4.75 Aug. 8 3.81 Mar. 21 4.36 4.31 
May 4.29 n 4.30 4.26 4.77 Aug. 26 404 June 1 4.25 4.10 
July 4.32 n 4.35 4.35 4.83 Aug. 26 4.20 Dec. 9 4.10 4.00 
Sept 4.34 n 4.34 4.34 4.75 Oct. 6 4.16 Dec. 9 4.08 4.00 
ere ; 4.36 n : ‘ 4.05 4.03 

Contracts traded 21 10 69 
—No. 3 (*U. S.""): 

 y o : RY 1.79 n 1.80 1.76 2.38 Jan.$14 1.76 Jan. 10 2.28 2.28 
Mar. 1.92 1.88 1.88b 1.91 1.85 2.21 Mar. 11 1.85 May 27 2.31 2.26 
May 1.97 1.94 1.94b 1.96 1.90 2.19 Dec. 3 1.88 May 26 2.33 2.28 
July ee” ee 1.99 1.93 2.21 Dec. 3 1.93 Jan. 11 2.32 2.29 
Sent. .-.. 2.05 2.02 2.03b 2.03 1.96 2.25 Dec. 3 1.96 Jan. 11 2.34 2.30 
Jan., 1940. ee 2.04 2.01 2.04 Jan. 11 2.01 Jan. 11 2.34 2.30 

Contracts traded 2,501 977 538 

Ss —No. 4 (**World’’): 
¥ ne ee 116. 1 ; 1.13% 1.13% b 1.16 1.114%1.33 Oct. {4 .91% May 261.14 1.11 
May Lim 1.144% 1.14% b 1.17% 1.12 1.27% Dec.f10 . May 211.16 1.14 
July 1.17% 1.15 1.144% b 1.17 1.12 1.21 Sept.14 . May 201.18 1.14% 
Sept 1.17 1.15 1156 1.17% 1.13 1.224% Sept. 26 .98 June 27 1.20%1.17 
Ma 1940. 1.20% 1.20 1.20b 1.21 1.20 1.22 Dee. 21 1.17% Jan. 7... ae 

Contracts traded 326 732 534 

. Tan. . .. 432n 4.55 4.49 6.49 Feb. 24§ 4.17 Dec. 28 oo ana 
Mar. 4.54 4.39 441n 4.68 4.52 5.74 Aug. 8 4.36 Dec. 28 6.28 5.29 
May .. 4.66 450 450t 4.78 4.63 5.84 Aug. 5 4.46 Dec. 28 6.31 5.30 
July . 4.76 4.61 4.62n 4.88 4.74 590 Aug. 8 4.55 Dec. 28 637 5.35 
Sept .. 486 4.71 4.73n 4.99 4.85 5.68 Sept. 2 4.66 Dec. 28 6.41 5.38 
Dec. . 5.00 4.89 4.88n 5.10 5.00 5.22 Dec. 2 4.84 Dec. 28 6.51 5.53 
Jan., 1940... 4.99 493 4.93t ; ... 499 Jan. 3 4.93 Jan. 21 FF ye 

Contracts traded 2,286 1,345 2,328 
es— t t: 

“a = a sare ag .... 10.98n 11.52 10.80 13.28 Oct. 25 8.83 June 14 10.05 8.82 

June .......11.43 11.43 11.37n 11.87 11.20 13.50 Oct: 24 9.40 June 10.44 9.17 
Contracts traded 3 27 737 
es—New Cont t: 

“— : cong {2131 12.48 11.73 14.15 Oct. 24 11.40 Sept. 13 
June 12.80 12.07 14.46 Oct. 22 11.73 Sept. 23 
Sept 13.13 12.40 14.55 Oct. 17 11.95 Sept. 27 
Dec 13.25 12.83 14.05 Dec» 29 12.83 Jan. 12 

Contracts traded 1,231 

— ee 16.14 15.98 17.33 Oct. 6 10.90 Mar. 31... ... 
Mar -16.14 15.84 15.95t 16.25 15.81 17.41 Oct. 10 11.46 May 27 15.25 14.80 
May 16.01 15.74 15.83 b 16.25 15.79 17.47 Oct. 10 11.95 Jume 6 15.42 14.91 
July 15.99 15.72 15.82 t 16.14 15.78 17.47 Oct. 10 15.08 Sept. 28 15.54 15.02 
Sept 16.01 15.74 15.81 b 16.19 15.79 17.45 Oct. 6 15.61 Nov. 22 15.65 15.14 
Dec. 16.02 15.75 15.82 t 16.20 15.82 16.30 Jan. 4 15.75 Jan. 18 15.67 15.42 

Contracts traded 1,016 808 858 
t: 
— . vom 0. 1.85 1.89%t 1.82 1.78 1.90 Jan. 20 1.43% June 81.51% 1.49% 
“Contracts traded 102 97 281 

f —} 7 BD: 

——. ¥ ontretis 1 TS8i ‘944 1.841 1.78 1.75 1.84% Jan. 13 1.60 Aug. 15 
way ocow See t Be 1. 82D. 1 76 1.75 1.82 Jan. 19 1.60% Sept. 27 .. 

Ju . 1.78% 1. 7 1.78% b 1.74% 1.72% 1.79% Jan. 19 1.66% Nov. 28 
Contracts traded 291 124 

Wier Pt g16 90.8 81.7 81.4 80.7 84.8 Oct. 22 73.0 June 4 82.7 81.0 
May . 81.8 81.0 81.8b 81.5 81.0 85.0 Oct. 22 73.1 June 5 80.5 79.0 
July . $2.0 81.3 81.8b 81.8 81.2 85.2 Nov. 3 78.6 Dec. 10 80.0 78.0 
Oct. 82.1 81.4 82.0b 81.9 81.3 85.3 Nov. 3 78.8 Dec. 10 79.7 77.9 
Dec 81.6 81.5 81.8b 81.9 81.3 81.9 Jan. 11 81.3 Jan. 13 79.5 77.6 

*Pounds traded 695,000 740,000 ; 
y I: 

— _ Expired i 7.21 6.95 8.88 July 25 695 Jan. 14 7.66 7.47 
Mar 7.1 6.90 6.89b 7.29 7.07 892 July 25 6.90 Jan. 21 7.69 7.47 
May 7. 7.02 7.03 b 7.40 7.16 8.25 Sept. 28 7.02 Jan. 18 7.74 7.51 
July i. * Bee Gee: o: 7.49 7.26 8.00 Nov. 18 7.11 Jan. 18 7.78 7.55 
Se 7.35 7.18 7.18 ; : 7.35 Jan. 19 7.18 Jan. 17 : a 

Bites’ traded 1,092 1,156 689 

Copper: 

wc 9.35 9.20 9.32h 9.46 9.13 10.67 Oct. 17 7.10 May 27 9.85 9.08 
May 9.40 9.20 9:20 b 9.47 9.13 10.71 Oct. 15 7.59 Jume 16 9.85 9.10 
July 9.45 9.27 9.42b 9.53 9.20 10.71 Oct. 15 9.00 Dec. 5 994 9.14 
Sept. 9.45 9.28 943b 9.52 9.20 10.45 Oct. 17 9.01 Dec. 5 9.78 9.12 
ae ; 9.46 n 9.58 9.35 9.71 Jan. 6 9.35 Jan. 12 9.50 9.50 
Contracts traded 170 239 253 
a Asked. b Bid. n Normal. t Traded. @ Bid and asked. *Week ended Friday. 11937. §1938. 








Economic Changes 


Continued from Page 142 


March. Anthracite production for the 
year was off about 13 per cent. 


CONTAINERS—The metal can indus- 
try was handicapped both by reduced de- 
mand for its products and by the price 
rebates it felt necessary to make because 
of the tin plate price situation. Smaller 
vegetable packs cut into volume and the 
general business setback lowered the de- 
mand for general line cans. Since demand 
for the latter type of container closely 
follows the trend of business activity, sub- 
stantial improvement undoubtedly oc- 
curred in the last six months—actual pro- 
duction statistics are not available. The 
outlook for increased demand from the 
canning industry is not very favorable. 
The glass container industry recovered 
some of its depression decline, but its 
record has not been particularly impres- 
sive. 

FOOD—Large crop yields resulted in 
lower raw material prices for most pro- 
ducers and while retail food prices also 
declined, profit margins generally im- 
proved. As a result earnings for the year 
were comparatively favorable. Corn re- 
finers in 1938 ground about the same 
quantity of corn as in 1937 but the profits 
situation improved substantially because 
of lower corn prices. Recent reports for 
dairy companies have been more favor- 
able and the outlook for meat packers has 
brightened. Some inventory losses were 
recorded because of price declines but, on 
the whole, the inventory situation is not 
unfavorable. 


GLASS—Despite a strong comeback 
from the low depression level of February, 
plate glass production for 1938 was sharp- 
ly below that for 1937. For December, 
the Plate Glass Manufacturers Association 
reported a gain in production of 42 per 
cent over the total for the corresponding 
month of 1937. 

The most important factors in the in- 
dustry’s improvement were increased auto- 
mobile production and higher building ac- 
tivity. A favorable development was a 
marked reduction in stocks which were 
excessive early in the year. 

HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS—The most 
important favorable development for this 
industry has been the improvement in 
building activity. That gain, coupled with 
the upward trend in consumer income, has 
made for a brighter outlook. Recent re- 
ports from furniture market centers have 
been encouraging. Retailers entered the 
new year with inventories well below those 
for the beginning of 1938. Retail sales 
by furniture and household appliances 
stores were 17 per cent lower in 1938 than 
in 1937, while factory sales of furniture 
declined about 25 per cent. 

MACHINERY—The machinery indus- 
try, as revealed by the seasonally adjust- 
ed employment index, one of the most im- 
portant of all business barometers, has 
recovered little of its severe depression 
decline. A lag in machinery employment 
behind general business is not unusual, 
but by November it had become so pro- 
nounced that it became a cause for con- 
cern. December reports, however, have 
been more cheerful. The index of ma- 
chine tool orders for December, following 
a setback in November solely because of 
reduced foreign demand, rose sharply to 
the highest level since October, 1937. A 
favorable factor in the outlook is the up- 
ward trend in armament demand. Farm 
machinery has failed to participate in the 
recovery largely because of the low 
farm product prices. Prospects for ma- 
chinery used in construction work have 
been improved by the rise in building ac- 
tivity. According to the publication Au- 
tomatic Heat and Air-Conditioning, air 
conditioning installations showed a de- 





cline of 11 per cent in the number of jobs 
and 38 per cent in horsepower. Oil burn— 
er sales dropped about 30 per cent from 
the 1937 level. 

PAPER—Conditions in the paper indus- 
try at the close of the year contrasted 
sharply with those at the end of 1937. 
Then activity was showing a sharp down- 
ward trend and the price structure was 
unstable. For last December, the rate 
of operations, excluding paperboard, stood 
near the 80 per cent level, after allowance - 
for seasonal variation, a gain of nearly 
40 per cent over December, 1937. The 
improvement has been reflected in a firm- 
er price structure and inventories are re- 
ported to be small. Paperboard produc- 
tion, an important indicator of activity in 
the nondurable goods industries, improved 
sharply in the last half of the year, the 
seasonally adjusted figure for Novémber 
rising to the highest level since June, 
1937. According to Alexander Calder, 
president of Union Bag and Paper, pro- 
duction and shipments of kraft paper 
bags and kraft board in 1938 were greater 
than in 1937, a peak year, and kraft paper 
approximated the all-time high level of 
1937. Prices of all major kraft products 
for January shipments were advanced 
from 5 to 10 per cent over the average 
for the last six months of 1938. The 
newsprint industry in the United States 
enjoyed a better year than the Canadian 
industry, output declining about 13 per 
cent as compared with 28 per cent in 
Canada. 

SHIPBUILDING— Activity in the in- 
dustry has risen to the highest level since 
the war partly because of increased com- 
mercial contracts and partly because of 
heavy government demand. 


Petroleum Outlook 
By WILLIAM H. GARBADE Jr. 


S final reports for the year 1938 be- 
come available, it will be inci” as- 
ingly apparent that the petroleum 
industry suffered a rather sharp, 

though belated, setback in earnings. In 
the mid-continent area, particularly, de- 
creases of 60 to 70 per cent from 1937 
net results are indicated after giving ef- 
fect to inventory write-downs in the case 
of certain companies. 


Supply and Demand 

Physical volume of demand for petro- 
leum products was again well maintained, 
with gasoline reaching a new all-time 
peak. Light fuel oil which is used for 
household heating and as Diesel fuel also 
followed its long-term upward trend after 
allowance for abnormal temperatures 
during the year in all major consuming 
areas. Industrial products, such as heavy 
fuel oil, which is used as fuel by ships, 
railroads and mills, together with lubri- 
cants, closely paralleled the trend of busi- 
ness activity and closed the year with sig- 
nificant losses from 1937 levels. 

Export markets for most products 
were extremely active during the entire 
year and proved to be a_ substantial 
shock-absorber for the dullness in domes- 
tic demand. The table on page 182 shows 
for the first eleven months comparisons of 
demand with and without exports. 

Expropriation of foreign properties in 
Mexico coupled with war activities abroad 
played an important part in raising off- 
shore demand, although it is doubtful 
whether the American gulf would have 
been called upon for as large a portion of 
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This newest trend in labor relations is raising 
prickly questions for executives—the answers to 
many of these are to be aa: in Allen W. 
Rucker’s noted book (Price $2.50 
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The Return to the American System of Productivity 
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Financial News of the Week 


OR most of the tobacco companies, 

1938 was a good year despite the 

sharp slump in general business in 

the first six months. Since the use 
of tobacco is largely a matter of habit, 
volume sales change little from year to 
year. There is, moreover, a strong up- 
ward bias in tobacco sales so that in each 
year of good general business cigarette 
sales usually manage to hit a new all- 
time peak. When general business slides 
off, however, cigarette sales invariably 
lose less than business. 

Last year about 161 billion cigarettes 
were produced in this country, a frac- 
tional decline from the record peak of 
163 billion established in 1937 but more 
than 35 per cent above 1929 sales of 119 
billion. Sales of cigars and manufactured 
tobaccos did not fare as well last year 
with volume in most divisions below that 
of 1937. Snuff was an exception. 

Net sales of the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company last year were $282,000,- 
000, a decline of 7 per cent as compared 
with 1937. Reflecting somewhat higher 
costs, and probably increased advertising 
expenditures as well, net profits totaled 
only $23,734,000, or $2.37 a combined 
Class A and Class B share and a drop of 
16 per cent as compared with 1937. 

A study of the company’s balance sheet 
reveals that inventories increased for the 
sixth year in succession. At the close of 
1938 they totaled $139,000,000, a slight 
rise as compared with the preceding year 
and far above the 1929 figure. 

Camel cigarettes and Prince Albert 
smoking tobacco are the two leading 
brands of Reynolds although the company 
also sells about ten other brands. 

Table I gives important items from the 
annual reports of the company for the 
past ten years. For data going back to 
1927 see THE ANNALIST of Jan. 21, 1938. 

Sales of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company totaled $238,000,000 last year, a 
decline of less than 2 per cent as com- 
pared with 1937. Net profits, however, 
declined about 4 per cent to $20,561,000, 
or $6.08 a share on the combined com- 
mon stock. In 1937 the company earned 
$21,376,000, or $6.34 a share. 

Inventories of Liggett & Myers also 
spurted sharply, amounting to $141,000,- 
000 on Dec. 31, 1938, as compared with 
$134,000,000 in 1937 and only $103,000,000 
in 1929. 

The company announced that notes 
payable, outstanding in the amount of 
$10,000,000 at the close of 1937, had been 
cut to $6,000,000 at the year end. 

Liggett & Myers’s principal brand is 
Chesterfield cigarettes. Others include 
Fatima, Piedmont and Imperials. Various 
brands of smoking and chewing tobacco 
are also produced. 

For important items from the com- 
pany’s annual reports as far back as 1929 
see THE ANNALIST of Jan. 28, 1938. 


INDUSTRIALS 
Figures in Parentheses Give Date of Last 


Previous Item 


American Hide and Leather (3-25-38)—De- 
clared a dividend of 25c a share on account 
of arrears and a quarterly dividend of 75c 
on 6% preferred stock, payable March 31 
to holders of record March 17. Giving ef- 
fect to this payment arrears will amount 
to $2 a share. 

American Locomotive (12-14-38)—The Minne- 
sota Transfer Railway has ordered three 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives from 
the company. The Erie has ordered two 
from the Electro-Motive Corporation, a di- 
vision of General Motors, and the Fort 
Worth Belt Line one from the latter com- 
pany. 

Anaconda Copper (11-23-38)—The company 
has suspended operations at its Leonard 
mine at Butte, Mont., affecting about 950 
men. It also has suspended operations at 
two zinc concentrating units at its Washoe 
plant there. Mounting stocks of both metals 
account for the suspensions. 


Bell Aircraft—The company reported to the 





SEC the exercise of warrants for 1,000 
shares of its common stock by G. M.-P. 
Murphy & Co. in December, leaving war- 
rants for 9,961 shares unexercised. The 
price was $9,000. 
Brewing Corp. (formerly Peerless Corp. (9- 
4-36)—The company has announced the 
award of an order for 48,000,000 non-re- 
turnable beer bottles to the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company. The corporation said this 
represented an expenditure of $800,000. 
Carrier Corp. (11-2-38)—Revision of the man- 
agement set-up of the company, manufac- 
turer of air-conditioning equipment, be- 
came effective last week. 

Carl A. Ostling, formerly chief of the 
Pontiac division of the General Motors 
Corporation, was appointed vice president 
in charge of production and soon will ar- 
rive to take over the position. Several vice 
presidents were also shifted about. 

Central Foundry—Restrictions as to price 
and sales territory have been written into 
the contract between the company and 
underwriters for a $100,000 issue of 4 per 
cent convertible notes due in 1941, reported 
to the SEC and made public last week, 
through the New York Stock Exchange. 
Emanuel & Co. and F. J. Young & Co., 
Inc., have agreed to buy the issue at 95 


Cuban-American 


on March 1, the report declared, and have 
committed themselves further not to sell 
to the public at more than 100 or to market 
the notes in States other than New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

Up to June 1, 1939, the notes are to be 
convertible into common stock priced at 
$4.75 a share. Every six months after the 
date of issue this price is to rise 50 cents 
a share. Maximum conversion possible 
under these terms would involve 21,053 
shares of common stock. 


Consolidated Oil (9-21-38)—The Sinclair Re- 


fining Company, a subsidiary of the com- 
pany, has closed its refinery at Gladewater, 
Texas, indefinitely. The plant has been 
running to stills about 1,600 barrels of 
crude oil daily. 


Sugar (8-27-37)—David E. 
Keiser, vice president of the company, said 
at the annual meeting of stockholders that 
while the directors had considered various 
plans for taking care of preferred dividend 
accumulations of $50 a share, no definite 
program had been worked out. 

He explained the company’s failure to 
show a profit last year, when other sugar 
companies had shown good earnings, by 
asserting that most of the profitable sugar 
companies had been through reorganization 


Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
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Table I. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
(Thousands) 
Years 
Ended Depre- Income Earned on Dividen Surplus P.&L. 
Dec. 31 Sales. ciation. Taxes Income. Comb.Com. Paid. After Div. Surplus. 
ee saline seem eee $32,211 $3.22 $25,500 $6,711 $51,580 
ae ae eis nieuwe 34,257 3.43 30,000 4,257 55,837 
__., ee se et bie 36,397 3.64 30,000 i. 233 
ee aes $991 $8,285 33,675 3.37 30,000 3, 65,908 
1933 ae 947 2,604 *21,154 2.12 30,000 8,846 57,062 
a $217,320 913 4,716 21,537 2.15 30,000 8,463 48, 
Veena 250, 933 5,697 23,896 2.39 30,000 6,104 42,495 
_ ae 289,313 998 8,154 29,253 2.93 30,000 d747 41,748 
. 302, 1,040 7,310 28,216 2.82 28,500 851 
1938. 282,265 1,142 693 23,734 2.37 23,000 T34 41,58E 
Cash and 
Invested % Earned Net % Earned Equiv- Working Current 
Dec. 31 Capital. On Cap. Properties on Prop. alent Inventories. Capital. Ratio. 
SAPP $151,579 21.25 $17,453 184.5 $18,140 $90,966 $110,756 12.32 
30 155 21.98 6, 201.9 33,458 91,464 125,838 2.64 
22.43 17,135 212.4 44,474 85,781 128,242 11.49 
20.29 6, 203,5 60,341 76,357 132,612 1.90 
13.46 5,897 133.0 49,1 79,901 131,933 .69 
14.49 15,178 141.8 34,162 90,802 125,846 17.26 
16.76 5,556 153.6 19,251 98,654 117,852 13.99 
.63 16,202 180.5 5,754 114,855 117,601 11.18 
20.03 8,736 150.5 3,516 138,168 114,841 4.23 
14.66 19,254 123.4 4,682 139,058 136,099 10.22 
*Includes $5,003,598 profit from sale of company-owned Class B stock. {Based on 
4,000,000 $25-par common and Class B shares in 1927 and 1928 and 10,000,000 $10-par 
ommon and Class B shares thereafter.‘ {Reflects issuance of $20,000,000 in serial notes. 
eficit. 














proceedings and had written down their 
assets. The United States sugar quota for 
1939 was ‘‘very discouraging,’”’ he added. 


(2-11-38)— 
Net earnings of the company for the fiscal 
year ended on Oct. 31 amounted to $472,548 
after all charges. The net was equal, 
after preferred dividend requirements, to 
$2.15 each on 176,839 shares of common 
stock outstanding. In the preceding year 
the net profit amounted to $334,834, or $1.37 
each on 176,889 common shares then out- 
standing. 

Net sales for the year were $7,392,706, 
a decline of about 12 per cent from the 
preceding year. 

In his remarks to stockholders, A. L. 
Freelander, president, attributed the im- 
provement in operating results to the wide 
diversification of the company’s products 
through research. 


Diveo-Twin Truck (5-13-38)—Net profit of the 
company for the two months ended on 
Dec. 31, 1938, is estimated by John Nicol, 
president, to have been $11,636 after pro- 
vision for all charges and taxes, equal to 
about 5 cents each on 222,000 common 
shares outstanding. In the corresponding 
period of the preceding fiscal year there 
was a net loss of $32,161. 

Unfilled orders on Jan. 1, 1939, amounted 
to 701 units, Mr. Nicol said, the largest 
in the history of the company. These are 
subject to delivery upon release by pur- 
chaser, but most of them will be out of 
the way by July. He said the outlook is 
for the best year the company has ever 
had. 


Du Pont de Nemours (1-4-39)—See item under 
Pathé Film regarding disposition of du 
Pont Film Manufacturing stock. 


Eitingon Schild (4-22-38)—New York Supreme 
Court Justice Charles B. McLaughlin has 
approved acceptance of an offer by Motty 
Eitingon to repay the company a total of 
$100,000 in full settlement of claims against 
himself and other ofifcials of the company 
asserted in a minority stockholders’ action. 
The proposed settlement, the court de- 
clared, was fair and reasonable. 

General Motors (1-4-39)—See item under 
American Locomotive. 

Hoe (R.) & Co. (8-24-38)—Unfilled orders of 
the company are approximately $630,000, 
against $560,000 on Sept. 30, 1938, the end 
of the fiscal year, and over $3,000,000 at the 
end of September, 1937. 

Inland Steel (10-12-38)—The company has in- 
formed the SEC of its acquisition, late in 
December, of 50 per cent of the voting stock 
of the Dunwoody Iron Company of Minne- 
sota. The remaining half is owned by the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. 
Each owner is represented equally on the 
board of directors. 

Mack Trucks (11-16-38)—The company has re- 
ceived an order from W. F. Transportation 
Company of New York, for fifty 40-pas- 
senger buses with de luxe seating equip- 
ment, to be delivered in time for opening 
of World’s Fair. 

Owens-Illinois Glass (7-30-37)—See item under 
Brewing Corporation of America. 

Radio Corporation (1-11-39)—In response to 
urging by shareholders, the directors of the 
company have amended the by-laws of the 
corporation to permit the selection by stock- 
holders of independent public accountants 
to audit the corporation’s annual financial 
statements. The action amending the by- 
laws was taken by the directors on Dec. 22. 

In addition to giving shareholders the 
right to select their own auditors, the di- 
rectors voted to hold the company’s an- 
nual meeting on the first Tuesday in May. 
In the last three years the meeting has 
been held on the first Tuesday in April. 
However, no definite decision has been 
reached as to where the meeting will be 
held this year. In previous years share- 
holders have gathered in one of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s studios in 
Radio City, but since the corporation is in- 
corporated in Delaware, meetings may be 
held legally in that State. 

Reo Motor Car (12-21-38)—The trustee has 
reported that for the period from Dec. 31, 
1937, to Dec. 17, 1938, the company lost 
$1,595,967 after all charges. For full year 
1937 company had net loss of $1,982,293. 
Current assets on Dec. 17 amounted to 
$2,211,812, with cash of $31,891, while cur- 
rent liabilities were $586,819. On Dec. 31, 
1937, cash was $719,133, current assets were 
$5,669,730 and current liabilities were 
$1,266,610. 

Tubize Chatillon (10-8-37)—Stockholders are 
asked to vote on borrowing of $3,000,000 
from banks, repayable over a period of five 
years. With funds borrowed, company will 
pay off present bank loans of $1,350,000, 
set aside approximately $500,000 for certain 
improvements, additions and replacements 
in its plant, and add remainder to working 
capital. 

Utah Copper (8-10-38)—The company has an- 
nounced a 10 per cent reduction in pro- 
duction because of reduced sales of copper. 
D. D. Moffat, vice president and general 
manager, said that it had become ‘‘neces- 
sary to adjust production to a degree more 
nearly in keeping with current market re- 
quirements.” 

White Sewing Machine (12-21-38)—The com- 
pany has announced that it will buy at 102 
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and accrued interest the first $200,000 prin- 
cipal amount of 6 per cent debentures due 
Nov. 1, 1940, submitted to the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company, New York City. 
The company also announced that it may 
buy, but is not obliged to do so, any and 
all bonds submitted in excess of $200,000. 
At the end of last year only $725,500 of the 
bonds were outstanding as compared with 
cash alone of more than $500,000. 

Last year the debentures sold on the 
New York Stock Exchange between a high 
of 101% and a low of 91%. In 1933 they 
sold as low as 7 

Willys-Overland Motors (11-5-37)—-Partly be- 
cause of lack of materials from the East 
and a perceptible letdown in passenger car 
buying, Willys-Overland Pacific Company, 
operating the Pacific Coast plant, will close 
down for several weeks and is tentatively 
scheduled to reopen Feb. 6. 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube (1-18-39)—See 
item under Inland Steel. 


RAILROADS 


Baltimore & Ohie (12-28-38)—Directors of the 
road have declared operative a plan for 
voluntary readjustment of the road’s debt 
and fixed charges. Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent, said that 73.54 per cent of the obli- 
gations affected by the plan had assented 
to it. The ICC on Nov. 2 had permitted 
the carrier to take action necessary to 
effect the plan. 

At the close of business last Wednesday 
holders of $399,359,523 of securities out of 
$543,069,128 to be affected by the plan had 
assented to it. The RFC, which holds 
$86,261,576 of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
notes, Was among those assenting. 

Oscar Getz, a holder of $10,000 in bonds, 
filed on Saturday a suit in the New York 
Federal Court in which he demanded 
appointment of a receiver for the railroad 
and removal of the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company, James N. Wallace and 
George W. Davison as its trustees. 

Basing the action on allegations of fraud 
and improper sales and transfers of the 
B. & O.’s securities, Mr. Getz also requested 
the court:to grant an injunction to prevent 
further transactions of this alleged nature. 
He asked also for an accounting of 
damages. 


Chesapeake Corporation (12-28-38)—The per- 
centage of control held by the company in 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has been 
reduced through the process of dissolution 
to 16.7 per cent, a statement by the hold- 
ing company to the SEC shows. In the 
heyday of the influence of O. P. and M. J. 
Van Sweringen in the railroad field, this 
control stood at more than 50 per cent. 

“The Chesapeake Corporation in its an- 
nual report for 1937,’’ said the statement, 
“shows an ownership of 30.81 per cent in 
the common stock of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, but it did not admit at that 
time nor does it now admit that it was 
then or is now the parent of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway.” 

As part of its dissolution, the statement 
discloses, the Chesapeake Corporation had 
distributed 1,079,847 shares of C. & O. com- 
mon stock by Dec. 31 last. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway (1-11-39)—See 
item under Chesapeake Corporation. 
Kansas City Southern (12-21-38)--The ICC 
has authorized several Southwestern rail- 
roads to intervene in the application of 
Kansas City Southern to acquire control 
of the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, one 
of the intervenors, said it feared that the 
Kansas City Southern, if allowed to take 
over the Louisana & Arkansas, ‘‘will pro- 
ceed to cancel or cause to be canceled’’ 
through routes and joint rates via Eve, 
Mo., and Greenville, Texas. The other in- 
tervenors, the Southern Pacific, the Texas 
& New Orleans and the Kansas, Oklahoma 
& Gulf, expressed similar objections. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia (1-4-39)—The 
road’s justification of its application to the 
ICC for authority to issue $1,500,000 of 
equipment-trust certificates is set forth in 
a letter released last week by the com- 
mission. . 

The commission’s Bureau of Finance 
questioned the application on various 
grounds, including the necessity and nature 
of the equipment to be bought and the 
reason why it was needed when the carrier 
had leased about 400 cars to the Koppers 
Company. It also asked the carrier to jus- 
tify its proposal to sell the certificates at 
par and accrued interest without first re- 
questing bids from investment houses and 
others and to inform the commission of the 
names of the proposed trustees and ven- 
dors and the builders who would get the 
orders. 

The carrier said the =~ equipment 
purchases, to Ppp and box 
cars, were needed eee most of its cars 
were so old and dilapidated that main- 
tenance costs were excessive. It admitted 
an “error of judgment” in making the lease 
to the Koppers Company, but said this 
lease had been canceled as of Dec. 8, last. 

Seaboard Air Line (1-11-38)—An order for 
steel rails and accessories to cost about 
$500,000 was placed by the road last week 
with the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company. L. R. Powell Jr., co- 
receiver of the railroad, said the order in- 
cluded 8,000 tons of 100-pound rail. 

Southern Pacific (11-23-38)—See item under 
Kansas City Southern. 


UTILITIES 


American Telephone and Telegraph (1-11-39) 
—The report of the company and its prin- 


. 





Seuthern California Edison 


cipal operating subsidiaries for the twelve 
months ended on Nov. 30 showed a con- 
solidated net income of $153,385,512 after 
all operating expenses and charges. This 
was equal to $8.21 a share on A. T. & T.’s 
18,686,794 shares of capital stock outstand- 
. It compared with a net income of 
$191,324,911, or $10.24 a capital share, in the 
twelve months ended on Nov. 30, 1937. 

Gross operating revenues of the Bell Sys- 
tem for the twelve months aggregated 
$1,050,298,671, compared with $1,049,925,900 
in the preceding period, an increase of 
$372,771. Operating expenses of the sys- 
tem, including maintenance and deprecia- 
tion, totaled $717,472,682, against $703,097,099 
in the twelve months ended on Nov. 30, 
1937, while taxes rose to $143,493,535 from 
$133,445, 856. 

Associated Gas and Electric (1-18-39)—The 
company last week threatened to force the 
Federal Power Commission into the Federal 
courts for a test of its right to investigate 
the system's activities. 

Counsel for the defense, in the opening 
session of the long-delayed inquiry, chal- 
lenged the commission's jurisdiction and 
refused to permit officials of the company 
to testify. 

“This commission lacks the fundamental 
right and power and jurisdiction to prose-- 
cute this proceeding,”” said Walter B. Saul 
of Philadelphia in the opening defense 
statement. He added that objections to 
the investigation would be insisted upon 
“until the courts shall have passed upon 
them in the manner indicated by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.” 


Consolidated Edison (1-11-39)—A stockholder 


has filed in the New York Supreme Court 
a petition for permission to attack the 
guarantee by the company of a $27,982,000 
bond issue by the New York Steam Corpo- 
ration, a subsidiary. She alleged that the 
guarantee amounted to a waste of New 
York Edison’s funds. 

In her petition she explained that she was 
unaware of the guarantee at the time that 
she brought a stockholder’s suit against 
Consolidated Edison, its officers and direc- 
tors. She now wants to amend her com- 
plaint by including the allegations with 
respect to the New York Steam transaction. 

The petition said New York Steam was 
$786,607 in arrears on interest on existing 
debt at the time that the bond guarantee 
was given. The plaintiff opposed approval 
of the guarantee by the Public Service 
Commission but her objection was over- 
ruled. 


Electric Bond & Share (12-7-38)—The Mem- 


phis Power and Light Company, an operat- 
ing unit of Electric Bond and Share, last 
week informed the city of Memphis, Tenn., 
that the price of $18,127,000 offered by the 
municipality for the company’s electric and 
gas properties was entirely out of line with 
the real value of the property and there- 
fore did not constitute a “fair price.”’ 

The ny’s decision to reject Mem- 
phis’s proposition, submitted on a “‘take-it- 
or-leave-it’’ basis, with a definite answer 
demanded by 1 P. M. last Friday, was 
reached after an all-night conference of 
officials of the National Power and Light 
Company when an effort to obtain a week's 
extension from the officials of Memphis 
had proved to be futile. Memphis Power 
is a subsidiary of National Power and 
Light, which, in turn, is controlled by Elec- 
tric Bond and Share. 

Paul B. Sawyer, president of National 
Power, has been in constant negotiation 
with Memphis city officials for several 
months trying to work out a satisfactory 
deal. Recently he set $21,000,000 as a ‘‘fair 
price’ for the company’s combined electric 
and gas properties. 

National Power and Light (12-28-38)—See 
item under Electric Bond and Share. 





New York Steam Corporation (7-13-38)—See 


item under Consolidated Edison. 


(11-2-38)—The 
company has earmarked - $5,100,000 to be 
used the next twelve months for capital 
expenditures, principally for new construc- 
tion. This compares with capital expendi- 
tures of about $3,500,000 in 1938. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hearn Department Stores%8-27-37)—Since the 
company operated at a loss last year, direc- 
tors deemed it advisable to defer quarterly 
dividend payable Feb. 1, 1939, on 6% cum- 
ulative convertible preferred stock. It was 
stated that inventories had been reduced 
substantially, all bank loans had been paid, 
its current liabilities were much less than 


last year, and its ratio of current assets. 


to current liabilities showed a material 
improvement. 


Huyler’s of Delaware—See item under Schulte 


Retail Stores. 


Irving Trust Company—See item under J. J. 
Newberry Company. 

Newberry (J. J.) Company (1-14-38)—The 
Irving Trust Company has purchased 
$2,000,000 of ten-year 3 per cent notes from 
the company, payable in ten installments 
of $200,000 each, and has agreed to buy 
an additional $1,000,000 of similar notes by 
Dec. 31, 1939, payable in nine installments, 
eight to be $110,000 and the final payment 
$120,000, beginning Dec. 31, 1940, the New- 
berry Company has reported to the SEC. 

Pathe Film (1-18-39)—The company has 
mailed to stockholders notice of a special 
meeting of stockholders to be held here on 
Feb. 16 to consider a plan for segregation 
of properties and investments. 

Unlike the plan that failed of adoption 
at a meeting of stockholders on Dec. 13, 
owing to lack of a quorum consisting of 


80 per cent of the shares, the current plan 
requires the approval of only 662-3 per 
cent of the common stock and differs in 
most particulars from the original plan. 

It is proposed now that a new corpora: 
tion be formed with the name Pathe Labo- 
ratories, Inc., or a similar name, and au- 
thorized to issue 25,000 common shares 
without par value. To it Pathe Film would 
transfer its two laboratory properties, its 
holdings of 65,866 common shares of the 
Monogram Pictures Corporation, past due 
notes of $248,000 face value of the Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Corporation (in reorganiza- 
tion) and the capital stock and properties 
of all subsidiary companies and all other 
assets of Pathe except 3,500 shares of stock 
of the du Pont Film Manufacturing Com- 


y. 

The new corporation would issue 11,600 
common shares to Pathe Film for the as- 
sets, such shares to be the entire number 
outstanding. It was said that there was 
no present intention to issue the balance 
of authorized shares of stock, which would 
remain for future corporate use, and the 
new company thus would be a _ wholly 
owned subsidiary of Pathe Film. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum (1-11-39)—See item un- 
der Pathe Film. 


Schulte Retail Stores (11-30-38)—David A. 
Schulte, according to a memorandum filed 
last week with the Federal bankruptcy ref- 
eree, plans to extend his present commit- 
ment for financing the reorganizations of 
the Schulte Retail Stores Corporation, 
Schulco Company, Inc., and Huyler’s of 
Delaware from $1,000,000 to $2,100,000. 

The Schulte and Huyler plans provide in 
substance that Mr. Schulte will advance 
$2,100,000 in cash to the new Schulte com- 
pany, receiving 19,000 preferred shares and 
57,000 common shares of that company and 
10,000 second preferred and 20,000 common 
shares of the new Huyler company. The 
new Schulte company will pay $650,000 to 
the new Huyler company, receiving 32,500 
second preferred and 65,000 common shares 
of the new Huyler company, out of which 
Mr. Schulte will receive the amount men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Schulte is to modify his present com- 
mitment so as to include provision for the 
new financing and so as to make such 
commitment binding upon him and his es- 
tate until Dec. 31, 1939. 


Transamerica Corporation (1-18-39)—Attor- 
neys for A. P. Giannini’s Transamerica 
Corporation, which is facing a threat of 
the SEC to suspend or withdraw its listing 
of securities from the New York, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles Stock Exchanges, 
last week challenged the commission's right 
to hold hearings on this matter in the form 
initiated last Monday and asked their re- 
forming ‘‘with the limits of the lawful jur- 
isdiction of the commission.” 

If accepted, the motion would provide 
for hearings only to determine whether the 
company should make amendments or cor- 
rections to statements already filed. 

The motion set forth that there is no 
provision in the Securities Act of 1934 to 
make an investigation whether material 
facts in the application for registration and 
the annual report of 1937 are false or mis- 
leading, as charged by the commission. 


CORPORATE NET 


EARNINGS 
INDUSTRIALS 





Com. Share 


— Net Income. — Earnings. 
Company : 1938. 1937. . 1938. 1837. 
American . ea Chemical: 


6 mo., Dec --. *285,903 $132,647 cng 


American Beverage Corp.: 
Ye, New. 2... 24,936 *27,695 p$.30 
American Type Founders, Inc.: 


9 mo., Dec. 31. *224,018 ae 
Belding-Corticelli, Ltd. : 

Yr., Nov. 30... 97,804 103,613 4.96 5.74 
Berghoff Brewing Corp.: 

Yr., Det. 31.... 370,037 306,583 1.23 1.02 


Burlington Mills Corp.: 
9 mo., Oct. 1... 810,276 860,526 
Canadian Industrial Alcohol Co.: 


Nov. 30 qr..... 95,232 | c.08 
Dodge Mfg. Corp.: 

Yr., Oct. 31.... 75,772 222,697 aa» Se 
Dow Chemical Co.: 

**Nov. 30 qr... 589,669 ..... 4 


6 mo., Nov. 30. 1,428,372 2,381,137 1.35 2.44 


Fox Brewing Co., Peter: 
6 mo., Dec. 31.. 158,552 


General Tire & Rubber Co: 


Yr., Nov. 30... 1,181,224 808,913 h1.97 h1.24 
Greif Bros. Cooperage: 

r., Oct. 31.... 169,010 674,830 a2.64 a5.84 
Heller, Walter E. & Co.: 
Yr., Dec. 31.... 485,798 476,075 1.52 1.48 
Howe Sound Co.: 

Dec. 31 qr..... 641,612 652,888 1.36 1.38 
ttYr., Dec. 31.. 2,153,661 4,753,044 4.55 10.03 


Lane Bryant, Inc.: 

6 mo., Nov. 30. *174,020 21,760 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc.: 
26 wks., Dec. 24 235,560 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.: 
Yr., Dec. 31... .20,560,884 21,375,560 


102,224 h1.33 h.86 


t assets 
i Current liabilities. . 
147,644 b1.25 §... 


6.08 6.34 


a: ——Net Income—, Earnings. 

Muehihausen Spring Coerp.: 
11 mo., Nov. 230 119,123 _—.......... 
Mueller Brass Co.: 
Yr., Nov. 30.... 265,920 801,891 1.00 3.02 
Ohio Leather Co.: 
10 mo., Oct. 31. 122,806 ~~ ....... 1.20 
Reo Motor Car Co.: 
Period Jan. 1 to 

a See “A005 chs 
Sunshine Mining Co.: 
n Yr., Dec. 31.. 3,653,229 5,401,457 2.45 3.63 


RAILROADS 
Ann Arbor R. R.: 


11 mo., Nov. 30. *321,021 *126,874 


Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe Rwy. System: 


11 mo., Nov. 30. 6,208,907 6,483,939 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30.*1,284,351 2,723,634 
Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy.: 

n Yr., Dec. 31..20,192,650 34,034,269 
Cincinnati St. Rwy. Co.: 

ttYr., Dec. 31.. 71,572 224,932 
Erie RB. R.: 

11 mo., Nov.30°10,287,804 610,311 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern R. R.: 
11 mo., Nov. 30. 99,920 465,368 
International Great Northern: 

11 mo., Nov. 30.*3,051,422 *2,250,367 
Kansas City Southern Rwy.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30 
Louisville & Nashville R. R.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30. 2,347,582 6,890,732 
Norfolk Southern R. R.: 
11 mo., Nov. 30. *439,584 
Pennsylvania R. R.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30 8,313,981 27,887,441 
Reading Co.: 


*306,439 


11 mo., Nov. 30. 2,563,327 6,383,191 s1.83 2.73 


Southern Pacific Co.: 

11 mo., Nov. 30.*7,267,977 1,122,601 
Southern Railway: 

11 mo., Nov. 30.*2,116,423 756,265 


UTILITIES 


American Telephone & Tel. and subs.: 


3 mo., Nov. 30 42,754,694 46,119,473 
12 mo., Nov.30.153,385,512 191,324,911 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co., only: 


Dec. 31 qr...... 40,487,000 47,772,406 
n Yr., Dec. 31.152,037,000 179,834,815 


British Columbia Power Corp., Ltd.: 


6 mo., Dec. 31.. 1,077,721 1,121,315 
California Oregon Power: 

12 mo., Nov. 30 893,227 972,249 
Detroit Edison Co. and subs.: 
Yr., Dec. 31.... 7,833,306 9,950,937 
Duquesne Light Co.: 

12 mo., Nov. 30 8,938,399 10,233,776 
Federal Light & Traction: 

r., Sept. 30... 1,304,628 1,451,896 
General Household Utilities Co.: 
Yr., July 31....*1,098,472 *995,117 
Laclede Gas Light Co.: 
11 mo., Nov. 30 *%213,222 
Mountain States Power: 
12 mo., Nov. 30 497,234 


M tai 


324,096 
States Teleah 
n Yr., Dec. 31.. 3,264,987 3,456,178 
Public Service Corp. of N. J.: 

n Yr., Dec. 31..22,733,245 24,531,606 
Sierra Pacific Power Co.: 

n Yr., Dec. 31.. 686,084 549,301 





_ *Net loss. §Not available. ttIndicated earn- 


from ee gag? 3 
— aOn Class A stocks 

shares. c On combined Class 
shares. d Deficit. 
at close of my ective periods. 
statement. m preferred stock. 


preferred athehk. s On second preferred stock. 
*Industrial quarterly earnings as shown by 
comparison of a reports for first 

year and the six 


fiscal ge < 
months 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 
STATEMENTS 


Alabama Great Southern 
1938. 


545 
1,016,755 
4.53 





November net income. 
Eleven mos.’ net income. 
Earns per share 


Ann Arbor 


November net income. . 4,334 
Eleven months’ net loss. 





Cash, apna = ncacsaheds 29,651,977 
Curren .-.- 59,513,657 
onus liabilities. . 19,417,545 
tInv. stocks, bonds, etc.. 19,581,542 
Funded debt due 6 mos.. 1,310,000 
November net income. . ,098,717 
Eleven mos.’ net income. 6,208, 
Earns per share.......... 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Cash, sew. DE wnncesdces 10,189, 
Current assets............ 26,296, 


nded debt By 6 mos.. 
November net loss....... 


Inv. stocks, bonds, etc. 104,433, 
< 4,126, 
Eleven months’ net loss. 12,891, 


335,626 826,556 p1.60 .19 


& Telegraph: 


A and Class B 
hOn shares qutsteae 
n Prelim 


21 32 
3.30 

2.56 4.36 
15 AT 
oo: 


p.65 p3.06 


2.00 5.89 


63 2.12 


30 

. pl.26 
2.29 2.47 
8.21 10.24 


2.17 2.56 
8.14 9.62 


6.16 7.82 
3.51 4.11 


1.98 2.26 


6.79 7.19 


2.34 2.67 


On' Class. B 


r On first 


AND 
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IMinois Central Southern 
; 1938. 1937. 1938. 1937. (Excluding Yazoo & Mississippi Valley) 1938. 1937. : 
Cash, Paw. 20............ 4,682,376 3,762,500 Cash, Nov. 30............ 12,933,991 11,772,380 1938. ° Fe eee ee 9,251,900 8,064,673 
et ae 8,901,042 11,021,774 Current assets.. aeons , 33,978,338 November net income. 534,509 173,717 rrent seeeese+s+++ 22,484,081 23,333,538 
t liabilities. . 974,469 6,491,238 Current liabilities...... ae 59,806,657 Eleven mos.’ net income. 591.898 *192,.005 Current liabilities. . . 17,386,003 16,957,088 
In ks, 8, etc.. 4,112,806 6,194, finv. stocks, bonds, etc. 272,134 88,714 tinv. stocks, bonds, etc.. 246,907 247,223 
i net loss....... ,718 436,733 Funded debt due 6 mos. + 1,235, a : eyed Kansas City Southern Funded debt ue 6 mos... 5,906,000 1 361,008 
J f .. 3,786,624 1,680,064 November net loss...... & 1986 December pross.......... : a i ' ovember net income.... i , 
ren on eet — ‘ a Eleven months’ net ioss. 17,177,410 12,806,468 Net ‘opocatine income... gta'ea2 1218 530 Eleven months’ net loss. 2,116,423 756,265 
— 4 Twelve months’ gross.... 12,980,448 14,174, 
December gross. .-.--.... 8,943,257 8,844,088 Chicage & Nerth Western Net operating income... 286C8iS 3.31629 Southern Pacific 
Net operating income.... 2,244,387 3,079,610 Cash, Nov. 30. 7,527,763 3,861,382 December re 16,873,677 16,468,601 
ME MENEOEMRG............50. 1,568,009 2,817,078 Current assets.. - 26,214,391 Kansas City | Seuthern Net operating income.... 2,040,111 1,107,986 
Twelve months’ gross.. - ere 127,346,701 tinv. stocks, bonds, etc.. 4,062,758 4,062,566 November net income.... 3,556 53,066 Twelve months’ gross. . a - - 200,070,813 225,016,912 
Net operating income.... 28,983,311 42,614,450 Funded debt due 6 mos. 500, 1,500,000 leven mos.’ net income. 335,626 826,556 Net operating income. 14,297,003 22,616,280 
eee 20,192,650 34,034,269 November net loss...... 464 1,129,545 (nats. Wav. 0. ........... ,526,504 2,138,559 November net income.. 210,472 *1,038,426 
; Eleven months’ net loss. 14,442,585 13,726,094 Gurrent assets............ 3,951,083 4.400.256 Eleven months’ net loss. 7,267,977 11,122,601 
ee” © Sees Sete Current liabilities. ....'!! 2[145|856 250,661 ; in 
Cash, Nov. 30 1,407,733 1,440,926 Colorado & Southern Union Pacific 
Current assets............ 5,254,010 5,713,331 (Excluding Subsidiaries) Missourt-Kansas-Texas Cash, Nov. 30 ee tae eaee 23,209,534 9,482,543 
Current liabilities....... 23, 110,925 21,899,938 November net loss.... 58,426 22,107 Cash, Nov. 30............ 2,914,902 4,780,240 Current assets............ .992,218 51,395,200 
Inv. stocks, bonds, etc.. 51,570 Eleven months’ net loss. 326,586 320,855 Current assets............ 6,512,902 10,523,303 Current liabilities. 21,161,151 24,782,640 
ed debt due 6 mos.. 128, Y Current liabilities. . 172,682 5,392,065 Inv. stocks, bonds, “etc. . .158,712,587 171,036,381 
November net loss....... ; 23, Delaware & Hudson November net loss..... 352,426 368,967 November net income.... 3, 418,322 
Eleven months’ net loss. 1,451,801 644,049 : * Eleven months’ net joss. 3,590,346 1,416,421 Eleven mos.’ net income. 14,799,063 14,745,034 
November net income.... 200,457 143,668 ho cand 
Chicago Great Western Eleven months’ net loss. 439,649 757,566 Pere Marquette Cosme i ay _ wey a 1,765,589 
- SS aio:n ies e's 367,996 , } December gross.......... 2,471,200 2,396,220 asn, NOV. W.......-..-- ne £09, 
ote 2941039 2.280.479 Rencer & Riis Rennie wen Net operating income....  '340,623 "84.952 Current assets............ 4191.76 3.179.145 
Current liabilities......... 11,877,100 10,051,608 Cash, Nov. 30............ 2,474,028 3,245, ae 903 7,958 Current liabilities. vt 788 
Funded debt due 6 mos.. 227, 282 220,853 Current assets...........- 386,137 11,611,611 Twelve months’ gross.... 25,444,602 32,229,100 fInv. stocks, bonds, etc.. a; 363 
November net loss....... 939,978 1,340,986 Current liabilities. dies. 19 392,046 Net operating income.... 853,602 4,461,045 +Income. Other than those of affiliated 
Eleven months’ net loss. 1,151,494 897,531 Funded debt due 6 mos. 826,272 RE SOUR ODS 60 cc ecesseehasses 2,260,963 1,664,032 companies. *Loss. 





Dividends 


Declared 


Since Previous Issue 
of The Annalist 


and Awaiting Payment 



































Hidrs. 
Pe- Pay- of Rec- 

Company. Rate. riod. able. ord. 
Kentucky Ut Jr pf..87¥%c Q 2-22 2-1 
Keystone Nat’! Bank in 

Pittsburgh wire Q 2-1 1-14 
Keystone Nat’i Bank in 

Pittsburgh .......... Q 51 4-15 
Kings Co Trust....... $20 Q 2-1 1-25 

| Lanston Monotype ....$1 . 2-24 2-14 
| Lawbeck Corp 6% pf A 
j $1.50 Q 2-1 1-20 
| Leitch Gold Mines Ltd..2c .. 2-15 1-31 
| Lehi Pw Sec pf.....$1.50 Q 2-1 1-24 
| Liggett & Myers.......$1 Q 3-1 2-14 
| Liggett & Myers B..... $1 Q 3-1 2-14 
Lindell Trust (St. L.).25e¢ Q 2-1 1-20 
Lock Joint Pipe Co...67¢c M 1-31 1-21 
Lock Joint Pipe Co....67¢c M 2-28 2-18 
Lock Joint Pipe Co....66c M 3-31 3-21 
Lock Joint Pipe Co....67¢c M 4-29 4-19 
Lock Joint Pipe Co....67¢ M 5-31 5-20 
Lock Joint = Co....66c M 6-30 6-20 
Lockht Pwr pf...... 50 8 3-25 3-25 
Loew’s Boston Theat..15c Q 2-1 1-21 
Loew’s Inc . $1.62 Q 2-15 1-31 
| Loose-Wiles Bisc ..... We .. 2-1 1-25 
| Loose- Wiles B a. -$1.25 Q 4-1 3-18 
Lord & Taylor 8% 2 pf.$2 Q 2-1 1-17 
Lord maby AE TS — Q 3-1 2-17 
Macy & Co (R H)....50c Q 3-1 2-10 
Malden (Mass) Tr....20c . 1-31 1-21 
Managed Invest, Inc. 5c Q 2-15 2-1 
Massachusetts Bonding & 

Ineuramce ......... 87iece Q 2-6 1-27 
Meadville Tel Co... .37 Q 2-15 1-31 
Meier&Frank Co, Inc.1 Q 1-28 1-20 
Merchants Rfg pf...$1.75 Q 2-1 1-23 
Michigan Bkrs, Inc. . .25¢ Q 2-1 1-3 
Michigan Bakeries, Inc si 

EIS $1. Q 2-1 1-3 
Michigan ees Inc a 

non-cum pr pf....... 25¢ Q 2-1 1-3 
Miss Valley ei Co (St. 

Par > 2c Q 2-1 1-21 
Montclair (N J) Tr...20e Q 2-1 1-23 
Morris Pl Bank (Bridge- 

SS. re We Q 1-16 1-13 
Muskogee Co pf... .. $1.50 Q 3-1 2-15 
Natl __ EOP Q 3-1 2-18 
Natl Paper&Type . me = S 2-15 1-31 

Natl Lt Q 3-1 1-31 
National Security ‘Bank 

(Chicago. Ill) --$1.50 Q 4-1 3-28 
National Security Bank 

(Chicago, Ul) ..... $1.50 Q 7-1 1-23 
New Brunswick Fire In- 

surance Co 50c S 2-1 1-20 


Bond 


ONDS called last week for 

redemption before their ma- 

turity dates were in some- 
what smaller volume than in the 
preceding period and included 
only a few fair-sized retirements. 
The new calls were principally 
for parts of municipal and for- 
eign issues. Most of the new pre- 
payments are to be effected next 
month. 

Total retirements for the cur- 
rent month now amount to $249,- 
411,000, compared with Decem- 
ber’s $289,729,500, and with $82,- 
130,000 in January, 1938, for the 


| corresponding weeks. 


Bonds called for redemption 


; in January are classified as fol- 





Regular Hidrs. | 
Pe- Pay- of | 
Company. Rate. riod. able. Rec. | 

Ala Power 5% pf...$1.25 Q 2-1 1-24 

Aluminium Ltd pf..$1.50 .. 3-1 2-14 | 

Amal Sug Co 5% pf.12 Q 2-1 1-17 | 

meok Co........ . 1-21 1-17 

Am Env Co 7% pf A$1.75 Q 3-1 2-25 

Am Env Co 7% pf A$1.75 Q_ 6-1 5-25 | 

Am Env Co 7% pf A$1.75 Q 9-1 8-25 

Am Env Co 7% pf A$1.75 Q 12-1 11-25 

Am Hide & L pf ...%5¢ .Q 3-31 3-11 | 

Am Rad 8 8 pf $1.75 Q 3-1 2-17 | 

Am Re-I (N .40c Q 2-15 1-31 | 

Am eae. s3 75 Q 43 3-6 | 

Amste City Nat Bk 
( rd Ri, - Q 1-31 1-15 | 

Amsterdam City Na 
(Amsterdam, N Y)$3.50 Q 4-29 4-15 

Co 7% pf.$1.75 Q 2-1 1-20 

Arnold Consta ---.aee .. 1-27 1-24 
tank of Montreal $2 Q 3-1 1-31 

Blauners pf .......... I5ec Q 2-15 2-1 

Bros Tob..... Q 4 4 } 
coe 6 f.$1. - = } 
. rep 6% ae 3 2-20 1-31 | 

Bourjots Inc $2.75 pf68%c Q 2-15 - 

ay Dept — Inc 
setae is a 3 Eh EP 
r! Mills a a ® 
hs Add M 0c .. 36 1-28 

Byron Jackson ....... 2e .. 2-15 1-31 

Can Str Co Lt 7% pfs3.50 8 2-15 2-8 | 

Sen tmnartaw DuGpzS0 13 12-15 | 

Shain ‘Beit DR noise 20c .. 2-15 2-1 

Champ P&Fibre pf.$1.50 Q 4-1 3-20 | 

Char Investors pf..$1.25 Q 3-1 2-1 

Cc Bur # 1.2 Q 1-31 1-26 

Chicago Yellow Cab. .25¢ Q 3-1 2-17 

City of N Y Ins -6€0c S$ 2-1 1-16 

Col Life — Co of Am.$3 Q 1-23 1-19 

Colony Inv Trust..... 20c .. 1-25 1-10 

Comw Int “Corp saatap ise Q ey = 

) 2-15 1-25 
3-1 2-15 | 
. 1-14 12-31 | 
S 1-16 12-3 | 
Q 1-25 1-17 
A 1-16 1-14 
.. 3-31 3-6 
Q 2-15 1-31 
Q 4-15 3-31 
Q 2-1 1-14 
Q 2-1 1-14 
Q 41 3-31 | 
Q T1 6-30 | 
5 Q 2-1 1 

Dallas Pw&Lt $6 pf. $1.50 Q 2-1 - 

De Vilbies 7% pf.. Q 1-16 12-31 

Domestic Fi $2 cum oe Q 2-1 1-23 
Dominion Brg Ltd.. Q 2-15 1-31 
Dow Chem Co........ “15e Q 2-15 2-1 | 
Dow Chem Co pf $1.25 Q 2-15 ea 

Eppens Smith Co...... $2.8 2-1 1- 

Erie & neee -. R - 1-26 

wideitiy'& Dep of Ma. nat Q 1-31 1-23 

Fidelity-Phil Trust 
(Phila, Pa.) Q 2-15 1-31 

miduciary, Cory. QT Le 

Thd UT(Cinc - a 
Finn Ur (Cine 0.).$1 3 Q 7-1 6-20 
t’l Bk 

vet en. Pa,4% pt.20e S 2-1 1-17 

First NB (Grnweh, C).85c S 2-1 1-21 

First NB (Memph, T).$3 Q 7-1 6-25 | 

First NB (Mempnis, 7) 53 Q 4-1 3-25 | 

First Nat Bank (Morris nies —_ 

.. 3-10 3-8 
Q 2-1 1-17 | 
1-3 12-31 | 
~ SY Tel 
Q 2-1 1-14 
Q 2-15 1-30 
Q 2-15 1-31 | 
.. 24 1-16 | 
M 2-i 1-16 | 
Q i-24 1-18 
Q 3-15 2-15 
Q 2-15 2-3 
.. 1-10 12-31 
Q 2-15 2-1 
Q 3-1 2-17 
Q 1-16 145 
.. 1-31 1-21 
Q 2-1 1-16 
S 2-1 1-23 
Q 21 1-23} 
S 2-1 1-16 | 
M 2-21 2-12 
Q 2-1 1-20 | 
Q 2-10 1-31 | 
2-15 1-31 | 
3 2-1 1-20 
Q 3-1 2-4 | 
| 
1-16 1-16 | 











lows: 
Public utility .. $203,859,000 
eae 16,652,000 
Industrial er ee 14,454,000 
State and municipal . 12,112,000 
Railroad ... . 27,000 
Miscellaneous ...... 2,307,000 
Total . $249, 411, 600 


BOND DEFAULTS 


Hoosac Valley Lime Co., Inc., Ist 
6s, 1947, an interest payment of 
1%, amounting to $10 per $1,000 
bond, will be made at Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, in respect to 
coupor due Dec. 1, 1933, on ist 6s. 

Park Lane Apts. (Detroit) 1st serial 
6%s, to 1937, property securing 
these bonds was sold at judicial 
sale on June 29, . to a nomi- 
_ = x co aang al Commit- 
ee for Depositing Bond Holders 
oe Sa subject to taxes ac- 
cru Holders of undeposited 








Hidts. 
Pe- Pay- of Rec- 





Company. Rate. riod. able. ord. 
New England Fund, ben 
EEO EE: n> 1-23 
New ny ® Wat Lt & Pw 
Assoc 6% pf ...... $1.25 Q 2-1 1-20 
New eames’ 7% pt..$1.75 Q 2-1 1-20 
New Process Co pf..$1.75 Q 2-1 1-20 
Newton Trust (Newton, 
Mass _ Q 21 1-16 
Q 2-6 1-25 
Q 3-10 2-24 
Q 2-1 1-25 
i 2 Q 2-1 1-15 
okhu Sugar Co Ltd. M 2-15 2-6 
Oliver Ltd Filters A..50c Q 2-1 1-24 
Oswego & Syr RR. - as S 2-20 2-10 
Seaune Falls Corp ...10c .. 2-1 1-21 
Owens-Ill ‘Glass....... SOc .. 2-15 1-30 
Pac G & E 6% pf Q 2-15 1-31 
Pac G & E 54% pf c¢ .Q 2-15 1-31 
Palestine Eco Corp .... -- 1-20 12-20 
Pas & 1 stk..$1.25 S 2-1 1-20 
Paterson Sav In (Paterson 
BP. Sradictanesax cea Q 2-1 1-17 
Phila Insul Wire...... S$ 2-15 2-1 
Philippine L Dist Tel 42c .. 1-31 1-23 
Phillips Pet .......... 50c Q 3-1 2-3 
Plainfield Tr (NJ)....50¢ .. 2-1 1-18 
Plaza Bk (St L). . -3Tige Q 21 1-28 
Portland RR Co (3 D 
8 2-1 1-21 
-- 1-31 1-25 
Q 2-1 1-20 
M 4-15 3-15 
Q 3-15 2-15 
Q 3-15 2-15 
Q 3-15 2-15 
7 Service Corp of NJ 
Dihivanentan ee M 3-15 2-15 
— Prrust Co (Montreal 
ee ree Q 1-31 1-31 
Rust astless l& a pf62 Q 3-1 2-15 
St Paul F & M Ins Q 1-17 1-12 
— Lack Tr (Seran- 
ORs Se Q 2-1 1-18 
Sedaiia W 7% pf....$1.75 Q 1-15. 1-1 
Sierra Pac Pow pf $1.50 Q 2-1 1-20 
Shareholders Corp ....10c Q 1-16 1-11 
— Tr Co (Sher- 
rooke, Que)...... $1.50 Q 2-1 1-16 
Signode S St pf....62%c Q 2-3 1-1 


bonds are entitled to receive their 

cash pro-rata share of the sale 

proceeds which amounts to $437.52 
per $1,000 bond. 

st.” Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern Ry. "holders of River and Gulf 
Divisions first mortgage bonds 
have been —- that payment 
of interest due Nov. will 
be made og Ba mm. of Fed- 
eral Court, St. juis. 

European shomaee Series C toa oe 
holders of income 7s, due Sept. 15 
1967, were notified that company 
had succeeded in disposing of all 
of its remaining blocked pengoe 
at about 4.3c per pengoe. 

Harriman Bldg. Oelp., ondholders 


BOND - miesomni 


Haxtun (Col.) water 4 1 

Jutland Tele., Ltd., , 1922 and 1 
Macomb Co. (Mich.) ref. bd i 
Manufacturers Fin. A 4%s 1 
Paramount Pictures deb. 1955 
River Rouge (Mich.) ref. 5s “‘C’’ 1 


St. Vincent’s Infant Asylum 4%s 1935 


Seattle (Wash.) warrants 
Wichita Union Stock Yds. 4%s 1944 











Hldrs. 
Pe- Pay-of Rec- 

Company Rate. riod. able. ord. 
TN ie wic aes cadens Q 2-10 1-31 
So Bend Lathe ....... 30e Q 3-1 2-15 
oy Carolina Pw $6 ist 

66560 606 0 a bins.ese 1.50 Q 4-1 3-15 
Sov Invest Inc ........ le Q 2-20 1-31 
State-Planters Bk & Tr 

Co (R "es 40ec S 2-1 1-20 
Stein (A) & Co.. -15e Q 2-15 1-31 
Stein (A) & Co pf. $1. 62% Q 4-1 3-15 
Sterling Products ....95¢ Q 3-1 2-15 
Syr B & N Y RR..... Q 21 1-20 
oo, | ee 9c Q 3-1 2-15 
Trustd Am Bk Bh A.M .. 1-31... 
Union Nat Bank Houston 

(Houston, Texas) ...$2 Q 1-27 1-22 
Union Nat Bai Houston 

ouston, Texas) ...$2 Q 3-28 3-23 
Uni N_B of Youngs- 

town (Ohio) ...... $1.25 Q 61 6-15 
Union N B gs- 

town (Ohio) $1.25 Q 10-1 9-15 
Union N B o un gs- 

town (Ohio) -...$1.25 Q 1-1 12-15 

Planters Nat Bk & 

Tr (Mem » .....25¢ Q 1-30 1-21 
Unit —. _ ee 38c Q 2-15 1-31 
Unit Ins Test Sh F reg.2c . -1 12-31 
Unit Ins Tes Sh F coup.2c . 2-1 - 
Unit NJ RR&Canal.$2.50 Q 4-10 3-20 

Fire Insurance...50c Q 2-1 1-21 
U 8S Pipe & Fadry..... 50c Q 3-20 2-28 
U 8S Pipe & Fdry 50c Q 6-20 5-31 
U 8S Pipe & Fadry -50c Q 9-20 8-31 

8 Pipe & Fdry 5Oc Q 12-20 11-29 
Universal Commod.....5¢c M 1-27 1-10 
bag mee Insur .....25¢ Q 3-1 2-15 

Trust (Richmond).$1 S 2-1 1-1 
quien Bk & Tr Co 

(Winston-Sal, N C)$1.50 Q 2-1 1-14 
Walton (C)&Co 8% pf.$2 Q 2-1 1-15 

a eae . 41 3-17 
Weill (Raphael) & Co..$3 A 1-25 1-20 
Westches Fire Ini Q 21 1-21 
Western Auto Supply (Los 

eer 2-1 1-16 
Western Auto — (Los 

Angeles) 8% Pd er Q 2-1 1-16 
w wees YF k(NJ).$2 8 2-1 1-25 
W Va P&P pf...... $1. Q 2-15 21 
} Ma, UePw Co .. 1-31 1-19 

eel $ xe Erie . M. Q 2-1 1-20 
Wh & L E 54% p ait Q 2-1 1-20 
White (S 8) day _ Q 2-14 1-30 
Winchendon Elec Lt & P 
SO” -iveskexcenxasee $1.50 1-31 1-19 
t 


Redemptions and Defaults 


of ist 6s, 1951, who have accepted 
voluntary readjustment plan re- 
ceived interest at the reduced rate 
of 3% per annum. Other bond- 
holders may accept payment at 
the reduced rate and such action 
will be deemed to constitute ac- 
ceptance of proposed reorganiza- 
tion plan. 
Lima, Findlay & Toledo R; 
due July 1, 1925, epositing 
bondholders received’ a voting 
trust certificate of Western Ohio 
Co., which was subsequently liqui- 
dated. On the ultimate liquida- 
tion holders of deposited bonds re- 
ceived -14 for each $1,000 of 
bonds deposited. 


Co., ist 





STOCKS CALLED FOR REDEMPTION 


Can. No. Rwy. 4% ye el deb. stk 


Family Loan Society part 
International Util. $7 pr. 


National Grocers, Ltd., 7% pre 
Nineteen Hundred Corp. Class rn 
Pennsylvania Power 
Pennsylvania Power 


NOTE—(E.I.) Entire issue. 
(N.S.) Not stated. (V.N 
(V.R.) Various rights. 


(P:) Pa 
Various prices. ( 


Lincoln-Alliance Bk. & T. Baa pf 


Se ee 
.60 cum. pf.... 
Solvay Amer. 5%% cum. pf........... 


(E.S.) Entire series. 
Various notes. VJ 

rt issue. 
.C.) Various certificates. 


Amount 
Called Redemp- 
(OC tion 
Omitted). Price. Date. 
N.S. Jan. 30 
100 Apr. 1 
N.S. Jan. 25 
100 Feb. 1 
100 Feb. 1 
Vie. Reb. 1 
S. July 16 
100 Feb. 
reer 100 Mar. 15 
V.B. 100 Feb. 15 
Mediate wais.65iq ie 101% Apr. 1 
SRE: 000 100 Feb. 20 
EPO AF od 100 Feb. 15 
SEE PE ee E.I. 100 Feb. 15 
$tiiesianeven V.W. 100 Jan. 30 
AS Paar Pe $249 101 Feb. 1 
ee aandae E.I. Jan. 23 
psd sis ocwaia’ocetsite E.I. 65 Apr. 
EP Os E.I. 115 Feb. 12 
heaidéawn P. 52 Feb. 1 
LS OS E,I. 130 Mar. 14 
sea-ciee cen awe P. 30 Feb. 15 
ea R6-9 ee aE mS E.I. 105 Mar. 1 
asin Hae a apa aie E.I. 105 Mar. 1 
eee P. 110 Feb. 15 


(V.B.) Various bonds. 
-W.) Various warran 
) Entire Maturity. (V.P.) 
(Imd.) Immediatel ly. 


(E.M 








Hidrs. 
Pe- Pay- of 

Company. Rate. riod. able. Rec. 

Wis N Life In Co....30¢ S 2-1 1-22 

Accumulated 
Allied & Int Inv iad oe . 2-1 1-26 
Am Hide & L pf..... , 3-31 3-17 
Am Hid ca 6% cv phsi $1 3-31 3-17 
Assoc T&T 7% pf..... 49c 2-15 1 
Assoc T&T eee 42c . 2-15 2-1 
Canada Cem pf..... 1.25 3-20 2-29 
Germ Cr&Inv ist pf. .65c 1-26 1-21 
Havana E&U 6% pf..75¢ 2-15 1-31 

ag Lt Co $6 
SS ae $1.50 2-1 1-14 
Nor st P 7% pf. ..$1.31 2-20 1-31 
Nor St P 6% pf. ..$1.12 2-20 1-31 

Quincy a CS & Ware- 
OE DE wavs ccaesa T5e 2-1 1-19 

Extra 
——. Natl Bk (Dallas, 

RET ES OP RE. 12-30 12-30 

as | ‘Havinang Aircraft Co 
. ae 24 Feb. , 
ct’ ieee D&D Co...25¢ 2-15 2-3 
Home Ins Co....... le. 2-1 1-16 
Meier & Fk Co Inc...15c 1-28 1-20 

ew Bruns F Ins... .35¢ 2-1 1-20 
Royal Trust Co (Mon- 

reel, Que) ........ : 1-31 1-31 
Fe -- 2-10 1-31 
Weill ‘es. “we & Co. RS +. 1-25 1-25 
Westch ; 2-1 1-21 
Wisc Natl 4 3 = Co. “20e «>» 2-1 1-22 

Final 
Barclays Bank A.. .*10% 
Barclays Bank B.. .*14% 
Barclays Bank S...*14% .. ..... 
Brit Am Tob Co Ltd—A D 

R for ord reg..158-100c .. 1-23 12-21 
De ay Aircraft Co 

DAG GFE TOB... wees ccs 1 Feb. ee 
Grant Co (Ww T). .25e 2-14 2-3 

Sacseneed 
Assoc Ins Fund Inc..15c 8S 1-31 1-23 
Belding Heminw.... .17 -» 2-15 1-3 
Emporium Capwell | . 1-31 i 21 
a od Nat Bk (Galveston, 
NT +6 antes tecé cod $5 1-7 12-31 

*Payable in scrip 
= Nat! Bank (Nash- 

Acocas niece Ours dries $2 ME. — vavcd 
omen National Bank of 

Youngstown(Ohio)..$1.25 Q 4-1 3-15 
Union Planters Nat] Bank 

& Co (Memphis, 

ME ceeds venlcuead 3-31 3-21 

Interim 
Br Am Tob.....18 98-100c .. 1- ~ 
“er “ Co, Ltd _— 
OP .6:kten wens 1- - 
First All-Can Trus = yee 
i - SO ae 
Rolls Royce(A D R). ate 1-26 12-15 
Irregular 
Appleton Co .......... 50c 2-1 1-20 
Brager-Eisenberg a -» 1-30 1-24 
Bonwit Teller ... -25¢ . 1-24 1-20 
Bonwit Teller pf a0 > 1-24 1-20 
pocket ~ Invest . ‘ ‘ 3-1 2-1 

e urrell Corp ..20c .. 1- - 
Cit y lavestin Co... $1.50 .. oT 130 

Cond Na Co Ltd...... 2c .. 2-1 1-20 
Crown Cork & Seal Co, 

BE ntweteadtanceted 2-15 1-31 
Dominguez Oi] F..... 1-31 1-23 
Kingston National Bank 

( ingston . 10c . 1-10 1-6 
Leh Ww-B - 27 -» 1-19 1-19 
Louisville & N RR...§1 || 2-28 1-30 
Midland tee Insur Co 

ansas City) ...... he ae - = 
Nation-Wide Bee S....86 .. ie ae 
N Y Fire Ins........ -. 1-30 1-25 
Outbd, Mar & Mfg... .30c . 2-10 1-25 
Pub Serv of N J...... @0c .. 3-31 3-1 
Rain Brew Co cl A...20c _. es 
Rain Br Co ptc pf A..20c __ ase 
Rain Br Co pte shee mee... 3-16 ... 
Shattuck Den Min...12%¢ .. 2-20 1.31 
Liquidating 
Chesapeake Pring of Chi- 
cago, « ‘Ay 

IPSEC apegeiaaeE « 2-4 1-19 
Chesapeake — of ch 

cago, “BY 

va sa eis ee doe Sle a $1.35 ™ - 
Vancouv Am Lum..... $2 = He 
Met Stor Warehse 30c 2-1 = =1-17 
+ re ae a 3 eee 25¢ 3-15 2-15 
Midland L Ins Go'Kanseg °° 229 2-1 
Ri¢ieesteusscend 1-10 12-3 
PGs cavacinsesead 25¢ 2-15 1-31 
Emporium onre.. .30c e 
Garner Roy Ltd A... \25e |) yg! ,}:32 
Duro-Test Corp 4%...... ie 
Industrial Bk & Tr Co st 4 oa 
wat the’ sraie’ of! 10 per eat aps 
cent per cen 14 per 
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Banking Statistics—Brokers’ Loans—Gold Reserves 








Statement of the Federal Reserve Banks 











































































(Thousands) 
—fambinet Mee. Res. Banks—- —N. Y. Federal Res. Bank—. 
. = Jan. Jan. 11, Jan. 19, Jan. 18, Jan. 11, —, 19, 
ASSETS 1939. 1938. 1939. 1939. 1938. 
Gold = on hand and due from U. S. 
une t Cue ie cece ceeAte ae caanecneet $11,896,217 $11,867,720 $9,118,394 $5,495,331 $5,348,630 $3,676,775 
Redemption fund—Federal Reserve notes....... 9, ¥ 9,393 1,775 927 1,710 
NT HT a drg dda dee deans asc aksaska cee vdenas cba 435,229 418,025 426,665 124,977 122,135 94,180 
ED bt cwtcedbadds caecanuenahabeves $12,340,639 $12,294,178 $9,554,452 $5,622,083 $5,471,692 $3,772,665 
Bills discounted : 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations, 
direct or fully guaranteed ................... 2,255 2,635 6,979 938 856 3,282 
Ge GU CIEE, 6.66.0 00s cccccscccancccicce 2,106 2,119 3,811 319 360 385 
Total bills discounted ..................... $4,361 34,74 $10,790 $1,257 $1,216 $3,667 
Bills bought in —_ WINGS gv ediccestsccadazsets 556 9 548 220 213 215 
Industrial advances ..... a 2 IE ERE SED 15,390 15,550 17,829 3,859 3,877 4,381 
a t ecurities : 
at F seeepenene ° . 840,893 728,073 ,660 237,660 210,002 
Treasury notes ... 1,179,577 1,171,713 341,961 ,382 337,964 
Treasury bills 543,545 664,229 145,042 153,621 191,588 
Total U. S. Government securities........ $2,564,015 $2,564,015 $2,564,015 $724,663 $724,663 $739,554 
Total bills and securities................. 2,584,322 2,584,868 2,593,182 729,999 729,969 TAT, 817 
Due from forei ML tbsecbedkednbnanccaaeea 166 172 171 58 mt 
Federal Reserve notes of other banka.......... 31,089 35,537 27,260 8,556 9,493 6,768 
MEE «ibd sedaceds¢ decdadsqdeduacedas 660,816 597,740 614,313 170,827 151,742 152,552 
WE, SIGE 6.6 00.00 cece ckecevenwtecncenseénaes 42,925 42,928 45,033 9,038 9,038 9,973 
SOE SE b Sid webk sotoncescsaccnudes coneceaees aod 47,349 45, 973 39,625 13,093 12,820 11,531 
ON 25 raed cwadespasaddectenexcewe $15,707,306 $15,601,396 $12,874,036 $6,553,654 $6,384,819 $4,701,370 
LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation.... 4,338,414 4,374,962 4,155,272 987,760 996,446 920,159 
Deposits : 
ember bank—reserve account................ 8,956,139 7,218,937 4,873,241 4,670,895 3,228,324 
U. 8S. a oo account. oe 94 135,018 133,071 164,751 37,454 
Foreign bank ....... 176,767 167,934 57,654 62.455 59,605 
Other deposits ........ 282,712 250,047 216,812 227,650 196,555 
Total deposits $10,288,561 $7,771,936 $5,280,778 $5,125,751 $3,521,938 
Deferred availability items .....:.............-- 591,268 597,884 165,342 142,705 138,759 
Other liabilities including accrued dividends. . 2,208 2,298 6,753 572 728 1,481 
ee INN a ode ipiachieceacdceaeanenes $15,363,306 $15,257,089 $12,531,845 $6,434,452 $6,265,630 $4,582,337 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
tal DCD a atau cliethcdegthhneteknnetan este 134,818 134,911 133,041 51,079 51,074 51,003 
Saretas Mection cae cceded ead tiated s asus eueude 149,152 149,152 147,739 52,463 52,463 51,943 
ECD ID ovo 5 cs weeddcceccescatsesuss 27/2 27,683 7,457 7,457 7,744 
Other capital accounts. ... 2... ccccccscccccccceces 32,766 32'980 33,728 8,203 8,195 8,343 
Total liabilities and capital accounts. ...$15,707,306 $15,601,396 $12,874,036 $6,553,654 $6,384,819 $4,701,370 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 
Reserve note liabilities combined............. 83.9% 83.8% 80.1% 89.7% 89.4% 84.9% 
Contingent been > on bills purchased for for- 
CII ov vices ccdtccegccnccenessos oe er 1,784 ae aa 691 
Commitments to make industrial advances..... 13,131 13,339 12,723 2,605 2,614 4,620 
THE BANK DEBIT. - 
Statement of Member Banks pce ee gen np 
PRINCIPAL RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF REPORTING Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
MEMBER BANKS IN 101 LEADING CITIES Three Months’ Moving Average 
(Millions of dollars) 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 
_—AU Reporting— ———Chicago—— ew York City | Jan. ... 9.44 9.91 825 7.55 9.94 
Jan.18,Jan.11,Jan.19,Jan.18,Jan.11,Jan.19, Jan. TF Jan.11,Jan.19, Feb. . 9.30 9.74 8.26 7.21 9.54 
LOANS— 1939. 1939. 1938. 1939. 1939 1939. 1939. 1938. Mar. .. 9.28 9.74 842 7.07 9.01 
SN in ss 64 ch 0-4-4 3,789 3,818 4,438 339 340 414 1,371 1,381 1,706 ope. --- 9.23 9.70 8.60 7.16 8.88 
Open market ......... 325 323 459 18 18 28 #127 «#4129~=«181 ay ... 9.17 9.72 890 7.30 8.74 
Stock Market: June ... 9.13 9.57 9.11 7.41 8.65 
ee 826 864 = = 8 4 S be br —_ awe 4 = .= 2 os 
DE acdevecevescnne 46 46 _ ...& 5 3 A . 
bias acuntin <icneain, onchdai otmag. nada: sanhaiia: seeae +a Sept. |. 945 9.26 953 795 8.47 
yee reer 1,372 1,410 1,433 99 102 109 864 866 Oct. ... 9.52 9.39 9.64 8.18 8.40 
Real estate .......... 1,170 1,169 1,162 13 13 13 #116 «6117 ) «6128 | Nov. ... 9.61 9.50 980 8.27 8.21 
BM Soe tidec caenedes 95 107 67 te 73 86 38 | Dec. ... 9.83 9.52 9.83 8.28 7.98 
GEE Soacawrscuceseraia 1,539 1,540 1,530 53 53 52 401 401 425 , =. -. eet 1008. 1925. 
ommesomnatan emai) serena etree, ee eee ee ee ead eee? . 10. Y 9.88 
Total loans ....... 8,290 8,367 9,089 522 526 617 2,952 3,008 3,344 Feb. -+ 12-28 11.02 10.45 10.53 10.00 
% ere? . .51 10. 91 
i eds 8,183 8,206 8,143 1,129 1,099 954 2,685 2,742 3,121 | Apr. ...11.79 11.42 10.57 10.23 10.00 
Sere, fecmmiese’ BS AS EAR Bt Hd 2 HB ts | eS Be Be BE ee 
ee 3,189 2, ’ ’ © i. eke t K \ 5 
see petal invest... into iis I LG TO Tad cee ei am | Se Oe Be Be Be 
..-+.-13,150 13,110 12,196 1, ’ ’ ’ , ’ eee 8 : - ‘ ‘i 
7 eee = —_— o— ES —- C -  r9-  O > > - > t. aE Ss ey s Re 
1 loan d oe. . I F ys 3 i 
Fag 21,477 21,285 2,085 2,056 1,929 7,615 7, 7,852 | Nov. ...11.70 11.82 10.98 10.14 10.52 
Res. with F. R. Bk... 7,545 7,371 5,647 747 772 610 4, 4,119 2,718 ; 11.13 12.07 11.07 10.15 10.65 
Cash in vaul 33 36 25 61 = 1934. 1933. 1932. 1931. 1930. 
Bal. with domes. bks. 2,583 2 = SS OS Oe ld | i. --- Be TS 68 26 2m 
Other assets—net 49 48 60 421 470 Feb. . 10.34 8.01 7.94 9.44 10.93 
ar. ..10. 4 c . : 
ae — ~ 1,603 1,609 1,416 6,793 6,714 5,822 | Apr. ...11.17 8.80 7.70 9.49 11.12 
Time deposits Po 469 470 4 6 613 641 ay ...11.37 9.02 7.64 9.43 11.11 
Government deposits.. ‘630 (632 654 83 83 638 117 U6 352 | June...11.27 9.66 7.41 9.13 10.82 
Interbank deposits: July ...11.24 9.95 7.39 8.85 10.55 
Domestic banks..... 6,355 6,249 5,333 698 692 566 2,668 2,618 2,131 ane. ---11.13 10.01 7.56 8.65 10.20 
Foreign banks....... 541 520 = 10 10 6 478 457 384 | Sept. ..10.95 9.68 7.67 8.72 10.26 
Other liabilities ...... oad an * 15 13 16 323 69332 «= 351 | Oct. ...11.08 9.61 7.72 8.63 10.12 
Capital account ...... . 22 24 248 1,480 1,480 1,483 | Nov. ne .< +a om 10.68 
is ial, i a strial and agricultural loans.’ tRevised. Dec. ond \ A ¥ . 
*Officially designated Commere ndu — . “ ‘ , 1939. 1938, 1937, 1936, 1985, 
ortin enters an a! Hes \ i i A 
Debits to Individual Accounts by Banks in Rep g yen. 1 418 128 12.08 
(Thousands) Mar 10.52 13.36 13.72 12.43 
No. of Week Ended——————. | Apr 10.62 12.92 13.51 12.48 
centers, Sagas egg Senge | Hig BR Be ee Be 
i luded. 1939. 5 . une . x 3 ; 
go | gieeiitomeean near _ 4 $483,941 $437,980 $444,248 | July 11.09 11.69 13.58 99 
Se PIE So cove cccicrisecee 15 3,685,720 3,722,930 3,800,821 | Aug. 11.32 11.59 13.52 13.27 
| eo Pibcsacusheueces 18 414,115 408, 413,816 — 11.49 11.51 13.62 13.31 
ee 25 497,751 493,538 495,722 . 11.82 11.54 14.01 13.80 
RRR ere 24 297,7 293,418 274,531 | Nov. 238 11.61 14.47 14.04 
rN 60s oh 04 68 465.0 «604008 26 260,212 261,135 213,681 11.39 14.52 14.13 
OI dic ga cKens sacendes sand 41 1,159, 1,205,055 1,108,575 
Oe NR on a0 dienes cecengacne 16 236,843 245,468 242,292 | GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL 
Minneapolis ..............--- 7 144,054 = ae BANKS AND GOVERNMENTS 
10—Kansas City ........-------- 28 298. ers "31g | (In dollars of 15 2-21 grains nine- 
i 2 Rea Re cree 18 218,066 ls as tenths fine) 
12—San Francisco ...........--- _ 9 . ’ , eeaaia (Millions) 
Os eth tak pannnvennsed 274 $8,372,929 $8,332,956 $8,296,872 Pattie ate 
g in 
New York NS Sons chcawugnacce 1 3,391,268 3,428,722 3,515,586 Wk. Emied. Eng- Switser- Hol- Bel- 
Total outside New York City.273 $4,981,661 $4,904,234 = $4,781,286 ag ee Lost a ar 
MONEY RATES IN NEW YORK CITY Jan. 14.2435 1,047 ... ... ... 
ae Loans——_——Prime Sos, iances. 190 Daye -— 712,435 2,695 699 904 581 
Loan: a 4-6 M 4-6 M es ays. le 
sep Lee gy an ene Ame toe Se maniaw ae: | Bee ES et SS Bt 
1938. High. Low. “ High. Low. _ High.Low. Av. High. met = High. Low. Av. 2 2 4 
44 | Dec. 172,435 2,699 699 994 580 
Dec. 31...1 1 1.00 1% 1% 125 1% % 100 % = 2s Dec. 1072,435 2,699 699 994 583 
= 1s ¥ 4 Dec. 372,435 2,700 699 1,008 592 
we J:-) | TBs Re 44 | Jan. 8.2,564 2,696 653 936 604 
Son. 21. 1 i 1% i 15 i 44 tRevised to conform with latest re- 


tNew York Stock Exchange. pe Pow rate. 





p> Been of renewal ~ ii, 





valuation of the franc. 








Condition of Federal Reserve Banks 


At Close of Business Jan. 18, 1939 
(Thousands) 


Total Total Bills TotaiU.S. F. R. Nates Due Members 
District. Reserve. Discounted. Govt. Secur. in Circulation.Res. Account. 
Boston Paracas aeaita $738,881 $132 $188,006 ‘ $449, 

SD aamaeaed 5,622, 1,257 724, 987,760 4,873,213 
Philadephia ccceces GE 1,198 205,859 313,720 402,225 
Cleveland .......... 779, 160 257,924 417,715 494,996 
Richmond ..... 356, 216 133,524 ,438 a 
Atlanta 271, vot 118,404 148,475 182, 
Chicago 2,127,869 280,800 981,599 1,171,684 
5 Fe 336,171 78 119,822 180,130 227,796 
Minneapolis ....... . 113 80,455 134,649 ise 
Kansas City. --- 310,017 986 132,097 168,209 234, 
EE enaciecoerte< 671 2 106,418 78,548 180,154 
San Francisco. 761,559 58 216,043 350,883 543,908 

Reichsbank 
(Thousands of Reichsmarks) 
*Jan.15, *Jan. 7, tDec. 31, Dec. 22, tJan. 15, 
1939. 1939. 1938. 1938. 1938. 
Gold coin and bullion........ 70,700 70,773 70,773 70,773 bt 
Reserve in foreign currencies. 5,800 5,515 5,854 604 
Bills of exchange and checks. 6,944,800 7,226,200 8,123,352 7,358,515 5,031,292 
Silver and other coin......... t t 116,453 155,228 220,479 
PE ncatesccatbconceudane 39,900 44,000 44,861 45,945 4, 
IIE 6 odo ccencausieeas 554,100 554,100 556,811 556,779 107, 
Se eee t 1,802,377 1,652,745 1,163 
Notes in circulation.......... 7,425,200 7,226,200 8,222,647 7,666,472 4,857, 
Other maturing obligations... 916,400 949,900 1,527, 1,062,032 826, 
Other liabilities .............. t t 426,247 453,113 335,248 
SE UN Gs ceedsidbevecccanns 4% 4% 4% 4% 


~Not reported in cable. 
official Reichsbank statement. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
(Thousands of £) 
Jan.18, Jan.11, Jan.19, 
7068 1939. 1938. 
Circulation .....467,953 475,644 475,671 
Public deposits. to oot 19,214 11,051 
Priv. deposits...156,628 154,792 1¢€ 1, 
Bankers accts..119,935 118,139 124 
Other accounts. 36, 36,653 36 
securities 85,751 96,171 104,388 





Govt. 
Other securities 42,097 44,443 34,733 
Disc. and adv.. 18,491 22,122 12,967 
Securities ..... 4 ,321 21,766 
Reserves ....... 1 ,422 51,319 
fee 127,034 127,066 326,991 
Pe. yes. bg liab. 4.9% 29.5% 29.7% 
Bank rate ..... 2% 2% 
BANK OF FRANCE 
(Millions of francs) 
Jan.13, Jan.6, Jan.14, 
1939. 1939. 1938. 
BR Cera ,265 87,264 58,032 
For’gn balances 762 795 18 
Bills on France 5,693 6,119 9,969 
Adv. agt. sec. 
rE 3,476 3,685 3,860 
30-day advances 549 839 967 
Temp. adv. to 
State ......... 20,627 20,627 31,906 
Circulation .. 110,191 111,520 92,557 
Total or curr. 
accounts ..... 28,919 29,081 24,728 
y)) ere 3,004 2,886 720 
Se fund .. 2,342 aes 3. 


eeees 7 ‘© 

RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND 
RELATED ITEMS 
(Millions of dollars) 


Net Chg. Since 
—— ht FF 
Jan.18, Jan.11, Jan.19, 
1939. 1939. 1938. 
Bills discounted. . 4-—-1-— 7 
Bills bought..... 1 aa 
U. S. Govt. secur. 2,564 
Indust. advances 
(not incl. $13,- 
,000 commit- 
ments, Jan. 18) 156 — 1 —-— 3 
Other Res. Bank 
rs ae 3-—-4-— 4 
Total Res. Bank 
eae 2588 — 4— 2 
Gold stock ...... 14,615 + 38 +1,860 
Treasury curr’cy 2,810 + 5 + 171 
Member res. 
balances ....... 9, +174 +1,9 
Money in circul’n 6,666 — 50 + 
reasury cash... 2, +14 — 895 
Treas. dep. with 
F. R. banks.... 800 — 73 + 665 
Non-member de- 
posits and oth. 
F. R. accounts. 691 — 26 + 9 


Excess reserves of member banks on 
Jan. 18 were estimated to be approxi- 
mately $3,560,000,000, an increase of 
$120,000,000 for the week. 


GOLD MOVEMENT 
Week ended Jan. 18, 1939 


Imports: 
From England .......... $10,398,000 
From Canada ........... 7,806, 
OS 5,493,000 
From Holland .......... 5,276,000 
EE SEED Sdn cceteduce ,000 
From Australia ......... 124,000 
piudetamedatawadst 584,000 
nce gold, net de- 
QUE Katudakisuseces ge 4,000,000 
Total increase ........ $33,584,000 


SECURITY LOANS 
(New York Gity Member Banks) 
(Millions of Dollars) 


To To 

1939. Brokers. Others. Total. 
WO Bb eccccces 675 189 864 
, See: 704 190 894 
pe, See T17 201 918 

1938. 

eer 681 199 880 
i | aa 690 199 889 
| ee 695 199 894 
Se, Bensacecas 687 201 888 
A | eee 571 202 773 
a aa 568 204 Ti2 
a 576 202 7738 
peer 654 212 866 


*Cable report, subject to revision. 












+As reported in the 









MONEY IN CIRCULATION 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


WEONESOAY FIGURES 


Tus ta 560 © © ee 





1938 1939 




















MONEY IN CIRCULATION AND 
MONETARY GOLD STOCK 
Wednesday Figures 
(Millions of dollars) 


7—Money in—, Monet. 
Circulation. Gold Stk. 
*Ad- Unad- Unad- 
1939. justed. justed. Justed. 
Jan. 18... 6,731 6,666 14,615 
Jan. 11... 6,721 6,716 14,577 
Jan. 4 704 6,839 14,565 
1938. 
Dec. 28... 6,678 6,912 1 
Dec. 21... 6,656 6,943 14,454 
Dec. 14... 6,671 6,858 14, 
Dec. 7... 6,690 6,844 14, 
Nov. 30... 6,695 6,788 14,312 
Nov. 23... 6,664 6,763 14,240 
Nov. 16... 6,670 6,732 14,162 
Nov. 9... 6,669 6,764 “om q 
Nov. 2... 6,630 6,706 14, : 
Oct. 26... 6,609 6,654 14,051 — 
Oct. 19... 6,608 6,668 14,008 
Oct. 12... 6,574 6,667 
Oct. 5... 6,574 6,640 
Sept. 28... 6,541 6,574 13,714 
Sept. 21... 6,532 6,552 re 
Sept. 14... 6,522 6,550 13, 
Sept. 7... 6,524 6,579 13,237 
Aug. 31... 6,515 6,503 he 4 
Aug. 24... 6,506 6,470 13, 
Aug. 17... 6,525 6,485 13,062 
Aue. = on Sas = one 
ug. ey q 
July 27... 6,505 6,416 1300 
July 20... 6,512 6,433 12,989 
July 13... 6,491 6,444 12,979 
July 6... 6,481 6,514 re} 
June 29... 6,479 6,428 12, 
June 22... 6,489 6,402 12, 
June 15... 6,497 6,420 12, 
Jan. 19... 6,411 6,346 12,755 
*Adjusted for seasonal variation by 


Federal Reserve Board. 


MONEY RATES IN NEW YORK 
CITY 
—— Money-—, 60-90 4-6 90- 
Day Mos. Day 
new- §TimetCom.§Ac- 
1939. als. High.Low.L’ns.Pap.cept. 
Jan. 16.... 1 1 1 
eam. 38... 3 1 1 I 
Jan. 18....1 1 1 1 
on. @.... 14 1 Dee 
Jan. 3. 3. 2 
Jan. 21. 4 £0 62 
tBest names. $Asked. 


BANK OF CANADA 


(Thousands of Canadian Dollars) 
Jan. 18, Jan. 11, Jan. 19, 
1939 1939. 





Gai... 0. a02 88,760 189,111 179, 
Res. in 
& sterl. fds. 39,804 29,766 15,787 
ver . eye nae 2,995 
Total Past 228,566 218,880 470 
Govt. = 














Short t term. .141,522 we 

Long ae : 42) _ oe 166,649 
Other sec.. Pe 
Total -184,070 179,457 178,851 
Other assets.. 39,480 5,469 4,37 
Total assets.452,116 403,806 381,668 
Liabilities : 
Circulation ..167,302 169,825 io 
Govt. dep..... 150735 13,009 17,955 
Bank dep.. - - 216,968 207,593 189,158 
Other dep.. 3,635 3,646 2,465 
Total app... alg 224,248 209, 
Other liab.. 5,107 3,385 4, 
Total liab...452,116 403,806 381,668 


no’ 
and Mi wees 50.55% 













- : 
€ fees ae fs Sane 


Wednesday, Jabuary 25, 1939, 
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Continued from Page 104 Stock Transactions—New York Stock h 
esi ock Exchange iz 
' probably have no immediate results, it is 
' certainly a factor that would have to be . 
SII oacn ts conceal war Annual Sales on New York Stock Exchange 
7 a ‘ Year. 
All these considerations make it seem | 1999 Shares. | Year. Shares. | Year. Shares. 
highly inadvisable for Germany to press es Seekers taticesks 297,395,051 | SE eee 323,877,840 | BOE eich clointtiteness 810,632,546 
her advantage to a point involving real | joo° 77777707 409,453,910 | 1933............... 654,874,210 | 1929 1,124,608,910 - 
| 1985....-....-..... 004,874,210 | 1929. .............. ,124,608, 
ie of @ war. She will almost certainly 1 36 Sp ORES Meeetee ok one SR oA | 425,235,829 | 1928 920,550,032 
Ste eoeestarate wie sears 5 
continue to make threats and provoke | 1935............... $81,006,107 | 1961............... C76,706,412 | 1BT............ 576,990,875 : 
further crises, but the actual outbreak of pase : ; 
: Comple i 
oa Di iieen the Skliure of the whole plete Transactions for 1938 and for Calendar Week Ended January 21, 1939 
lan. x - ai ee. ¢ 1 
e si i i a a — - =. i 
The essence of the present situation is | jg, mine ten tii ane — 1998 th Shs.|—Last Dividend—|-—Saraings— |-Wk'’s Range— | - 
that Germany and Italy have a great deal | High Low| High Date| Low Date | Last | Ch’ge | Sales | Ticker Abhreviation*. [i000s: able Rate riod) 1838 °] "1937  |High. Low. Last-|Ch'ge| ‘Sales’ i : 
. . =x - | | ; | . . . 
to gain by continuing to make threats | 5 | 123% ~ tg! 1198 co Rs | +215 | 35,300 | ABBOTT LAB np pp At ABT! 640) 1-25-39 , 15%] 9 2.01| 2.07 oe — —— [Ch'gel Sales | i 
: 6 37 -15 , * ee } | 1-15- . 9 7 | 
and a great deal to lose by being drawn | 85 43% S 34 S* 33) S5\- Ss! 19.22 | Abraham & Str np.. AST 155|12-28-38 Me | SS Rte ee Se |: |  qnane 
into a war. It is reasonable to assume oat suit | 2% ie) 4 520) 10%) + Oe 341,000 | Adams Express ap. AE 1,352/12-24-38 =— is wm “mis 40, 40%! -- | *none 
that they will continue to maintain an 36-16% | 30 = 8-30 | 16% 331 Fy | + 1% te | 53°30 | Stee mp -ALL| ‘156 2-1-39 5c | 6 1.34) 1-61) 21 aig x21 + 4 300 
: ‘ Oe Ae ie at) S58) S| +165 | 312,300 | Alr Meduetion ap. -ADN\ 2,64 16-38 gse| 8 108! aaa | ae? (a8) fo | 
atmosphere of impending war but be | 4 9 dt dil «a 3-30; 1 me 91,500 | Air Way El pe “AWY| a50e 1-16-39 25e 13, 1S 2 61 594% 60 |+ %| 4,800 
ing i <a dN inet, Mint - 31 | | 70| Ala & Viek - 1 ‘sg sell { +. | | 300 , 
very careful to avoid getting into one. Carer @ ers ee s sburg...ALM!  42/10- 1-38 3.00 Sj......|---. | 71% 68 68 | | *none 1 
For these reasons it seems probable that | 166 146 | 125" 12.7) 98” 4.18)2 A | —1% | 006,998 | aioe one $10. nas 1,500) 2 1-39 25c Q)A 1.89) 1.52/10 9% 10 {+ % 4,500 
i i i int 3 2 1% 1-7/ 8 3-31 oa ri Eg | 1-14-39 1.50. .| ee MRS | . : 
there will be one or more serious crises in | sae 10 | 17% 1-12) 5% 6.17 we \— el anes: | a mp T| 4.523) 3: ee. a” ao | “none 2 
1939 which will unsettle the financial | 39% {i | i? 12, S* Si) ie) + fe 353,400 | Alleg Corp ewew..| wlein ec qi 4.49 | 11% 11} “211%i+ 1%) "200 { 
- =, | } ur an . os . - | | } 4 
markets, perhaps rather seriously, but | 52% 10% au 11-14! 7% 6-18! 19 | + 4% | oiee | SEE Gowe ot w 000 w (5 137 137 i 8 atta) 4.49 | B” it i 2,900 4 , 
: pa % 11- 9-26) 27m | O=”| | é ry well 44] 4.75/18 16 16 |— 
that a real collapse will be avoided. 1 110 103 | 28 5-11 221,400 | Alleg. ; | | | 900 
| “27% § 6%) 14% 8-26 4% 3-30! ra 50 | Allegheny & W Ry Stay a ia I 3 
- va 3-30 | 10% 66, H 3-39 3.00 S}.. expat ‘san oe 52 52 | | < . 
. none Teg ——~ 4 | +34) 6.000 | Allen Industries $1. ABEL ots 12- 4-37 ‘Be ../ 8 az7] 1.50| 10% 10% iOyls % 300 | 
Weakness of Sterling | 258% 145, | 197) 10-17 | 124 3-31 "193. | +30% | 187,500 | Allied ChemaD op.A SSS hack | 
iliti arp | 12% 7028) TBS! 1 + OH 17,100 | Allied Kid $5....°.-KID| "295, 2-1-30 1nine Gi A Ah4el 1i-Se [186% 181 181 | 2, | 1,900 | 
Although the balance of probabilities 33% a 14% 7-25 | 8% 3-28| 12%) + | 138,500 | Allied Mills np ADSI 265, 2- 1-39 12%c Qi A 2.34) 2.27/ 134 12 13%/+ 1%) "500 : 
sine o Baropean war the instability | i" oe tg 9! te $28) | + a” S| Allied Stores np.1 08) 1,808, 1-20-37 $200. dot] ves | toy Je i+ ie | 
: : : % 34 | 55% 10-17! 34% 3-31/ 47% | + j | 4 SSE | 1- 3- 1.25°Q)9 3.22) s892| ea i— , 
e)aee Muropean situation will continue | 2) | 2 1018| 115 411 19% | + 1% | "70,900 | | Aloha Port Cem SD AMP] eager SS STige | 9 1-911 3.83 | 44 11% s2”*\” 19! 13,400 | 
a depressing factor in the security market | 52i{ 19°/ 24” 1-13; 10° 3-30] 7” | + 5%] wees | Amalgamated 1. $1. “ALR| 348)... nr ane | = = 18H %| 400 
outlook. Not only is there the direct | 4% Me! 7 713) 55 5-27) 70 | +13% | 126.100 | Amerada Gory ne Al tise sas SS 333/19" 18 19471" Soo 
effect upon financial] sentiment in this rt'4 17% | ee 12-10| 2 12-28) 3 | | 23,300 | Am Ag Chem np...AHD| 211/12-27-38  35c - SiS} Oe Oh I+ 500 | 
- © eis j \La-2i~ ee 
country, but there is an indirect effect | 75 50 | 63) 11-7) 464 4-27 | on | ta0" | Tae | ee ee $10. ABN| 658) 1- 3-39 10¢ 13 d3 Fl% 15% 15% — %| 2.400 | 
through the impairment of the financial an 24 1% 1778) OH SST) Te + gh! «120.700 | Am Bosch BD a -- BOR ao oh ah F8t| Sh 7” ar — 14, 120 : ! 
position of England, which will certainly | 121 69 103% 10-13 | 70% id 100% | ton | of 210 | Am Brake Shee $5.25 pt erliaas 38 1914 Gls wel sknhe a fn 4 2200 
. : 174 = 151% b = -30 | t , m Can $25 ........ | 2- : : a 25 : 
react upon this country. These influences | 71 15% 4 gy er) ed on ' i an’ pod pe ome Bie =-asv+ ie are) i330 Ls § a 4504, ss ave 116 76 i 3.100 ‘ . 
sterli 104% 3h 57% 11-9) 27 -31 | | + ar y np..-AF| 600) 6- 4- , ‘ 3 : |+ | 
center upon the sterling exchange | —“* 7% 331) 1+ 981 "30/1004 An Am Car & Fay $2.50 pt| 2991 23-38 dn \s Sul gal 0% i 3,600 - 
\ market. a 11% 23% 11-9! (9% 3-29 | 23%%| + 9% | 461.500 | Am Chain rT: a i <a aa ih aie ae § 
During the last year sterling has de- | 112 90 | 125 joa! | anit Sarlum |i | oa | Am pe Cable $5 pf tts 15-38 13 @ 8 270) 26.84 Rag in” we 4) (5.700 ' | 
ps : 20%! 20 7-19] 13% 9-15) 15 |— 5%!  ##—~ '160| Am Coal $28 ../'*” ACJ} 440/12-15-38 +1.00Q/9 5. . none 
= euned about 7 per cent and it is obvious | 2% 94) f% 1-4) i% 329) 1% + 18 | 48,100 | Am m Coal 338 $i0..AOY| 1821 6-30-81 ‘ae S| & E50) doe Try * ‘3 ea ; 
. . : & «i Hie: % ~_ | no! ‘ 
that the main depressing influence has 33 1248| 16% 1-12] 8% so} io” | = 3 | 16 a | > Alco $20. -ACP| 263|12-24-37 1500 $ 1.77} 1-38 | u 7 |+ Sl 300 ; 
been European political conditions. The | 73 "2 | Sy 728| %%e 1232 Ory | 12 | 5/120 | Am Crostal of 516, ABS | “aiitse i “ae 2H 3.80 | 10M 1034+ _ po | 
age : es 2 3-25 | l+1 | 221/900 | | 1- 3- . .23| 28.1 | 
most serious decline in sterling took place | 17 5 | 7% 2-14) 4 3-29) 6%! .. | 4/600 | Am ol oe 9 2.08 6.19) 3% 4% $4 ‘| sen = - 
during the August-September crisis and | 225, 175, (177 1-22/177 1-22) 177 | 4 peas ne i as [on 
2 ! 10 | A Ex; —_—__. 7 cS A MME none 4 - 
a aleaine 13% 2 5% 7-2! 2 -30 | he ! | Am Express ....... AMX| 1 ee SR 2 
during the revival of European tension in 58%, 1a ae 7-2) 10" Sas| | *: | 439,600 | Am & Fer Pow np. P| 2,07 O73! oo Qi] A ign) 8-17 (500, 165% 177 *none : 
November. Further European political 3a Oe | iat 7-30 | ae 3-29 | 19% | + % | 103,400 | po For Pow HA a. ‘| 367) 4 7 23 1.00 | 9 5.88) “oz | 14 14 14d | 1300 ; | 
J y -20 | + SY -30| 9%!1+ |] 142,500! A | 1- 2-32 1.75../ 9 a5.88 6. 300 % i 
unsettlement might be expected to bring ily a Sy | Sal elt el Od es eet MSeleaees eth? at 43 | i "sa S| 3588 ; | 
ebout additionai transfers of funds from % 20% 36° 11-17 12 3-30) 30° | + Tis | 295,800 | Am Hide & Leath $1) S83) 5 as onl it 14% 14%) % "300 i 
England and this might it i oa | Se 12m 30% 1328 | 45%! +12, | 400 | Spt. gf8| 3-31-39 11.00 - 13 164) 5a] p. 34” at ay, 3700 
result in e : - 4 a allel Pa ‘ -* 2| 2- ; 54 | |+ : 
eee Bn -neonme | —__-_—__ De ee ee -AIS} 560;10-25-32 Boe Mi O28?) 312) 45) say 45 — - 
further decline in sterling, which would Fs, 4 20%4 7-20 | 13% 11-26) 14% | — 1% —___——_— Biot i oh Math 1% 1 1% + il 600 : 
a ) | , 7-19 4% 3-30! 75% i + 1%] ; Am 260 90 Pl..........6 0) 9-24-38 <a‘ aig sare as } 
have much the same effect as an advance | 38% 14% 30% 12-31) 12% 3-29) 30 | G11 | — 2oetgpn | Am interme. np... AM é} 1 00013 19:36 “aoe ja ag, Eh! 18H 5, 1BI+ 1%) 600 } 
in the gold value of the dollar; it would | ‘29% 0% i7% “725, 10 331| iem| toa | 48,000 | Am Locomotive pio >| gap isanst nope ::| & a2 70) 111) arf, 25m "is S700 
be i 13% 5. | 1-12 31) 154 | + 2% | 197,500 | Am Mach & Fd hp. AFX| 12-20-37 n7.00..| 6 2.39] 5.93 | 751g 72 | 1%! 6,700 1 
the opposite of an inflationary devel- 2 5% 2% 3-31) 4%/+ %| 93/300 | Am Mech & P | 1,000) 2- 1-39 20 ..} 6 — -50} 59 T5'y| + 314) 900 : 
18% 24%! 45° 10-17) 23" 3-30| 40°) > 9°} 285/000 | Am Metal diet mp.AME| '307/10- 1-37 15e |:| 9 76) ba) a ‘4p TABI 1.700 
— 31% 26 | a5y 448) so” Son | 2Ee | +18H | 4:900 | Am Metal Co $6 pie n| 723\12-20-38 25e .-| 9772.27 | a oe 3a) «| 300 1 
_It must be recognized, however, that a 16 3 7 10-17; 3% 3-29) 6% | + | 1,151:200 | Am pod 3 eae” ANC! | 421! 1-14-39 se | H “a be \322 118g 118% | Rnd 1 
further decline in sterling is by no means | 87% 31 | 47% 11-10| 19 3-31] 40 |+ 2% | ey aoe PAE mp.--AP| 3011] 6 1-82 25e-1h2 <O4l “BA m6 om ri onane mt 
é a | | 000 | Am 3 ae ae Taree : 
a foregone conclusion. The period of sea- gor Oy = 4 16% He 35% |+ &% | 2 23050 | Am Power 3 L 3 Le ag | aos) a 3- 2-4 ost . 05.51) 6.36 | 45% 40%. 42% +3! 8900 ; 
1. AE 17 140 | 16 1-12 | 148% 7-1/160 |—1°} /067,500 | Am Rad & 8 S np. DT 10,159) 5. 3 51, 6.36/40 35 37° 4 ‘ 1 
2 i |— | 1,150 | t 1-38 15c¢..)/9 4d, H 1% 7,400 
Continued on Page 153 won Sh) og ES SSR) Bam) Fae). Am mane a i ae iaea? 10 @ 8 Eas) ase | aao™ aep% Tame | 
15 0% 1-12) 12 12-21 | 14% |— %&| . | i Mill pf $4.50) 450) 7-15-38 1.12 a -98) 3.09 | 20: 19 19% | —" 15) P 
——E————e i) 7%! 23% 11-91 7% 3-26| 19% | + oa 84,300 | Am Safety B $18.50 ARZ| 524|12-17-38 | abe GQ) » Ieee (20-64 | 704 10| 10.700 / : 
<= — - 53 aig | a5 aai| am at| do” | + SHI 111,200 | Am Seating np ....AMZ| 2211122756 eC 9] 8 1dd| 1.62/15) 13% 1418) + 4! 1,100 1 
105% 41" | 58% 11-9) 28% 3-31) 51K) + bu) ee Shipbuilding bes ial) 3138 oe 2 85 25 + 2. BIC ag 500 
rece seni th - scratches - 50c ../ 6 1.53 Ps \— 1) 840 
"em 46 | 61% i216| soy ele lt g%! 600) sntemhene Hu. mse Lukas cc 3} 3-38! 48% 45045 |— 2X) 10,300 , 
M48 135 12-31 rata ite | 20/900 | Am Snuff $25 |. Nu} $0 Z7F38 275 QI 8 10.231 19.25 (132 131 131%1— % S00 im 
Beg ey ER hy ESE Ai 27h) gh) A ier roma op Ad Lah OSA wR) RG Sh ty tty 1 
6 a = } » m * } i. awe ¢ y | . 
— . sey 3g | 2H) 127 G10} ase)” | 7900 | Am Stores Co np...ASC| 1/400/10- 1-37 2c ..| 6 ain | a3] 3 36° \— 1%] 7,200 
pecialists since 1917 1438, 104% | 117% 314) #2” 1298| aoe | —ast | 92;600 | Am Sugar Ref Go..ASK| 460! ae 39 We.) 9 a is* ing isy| <. | 1,800 1 
25% 14° | 20% 10-271 12% 330 | — <1 | 29,900 | Am Sugar Ref Go $7 pf.| 450) - 30 2c ..1/A 2.21) 2.67) 21% 1 isi, ‘y| “Bone ; 
+ } ’ | 1. ! Yl + | 
: 187" 140 | 150% 12-31) 111” 3-30 | 150 "IT el se’seo | Am Semuat arp mp-AMS| | pas 15-38 7s | A $21) 9.67 | 88 85 ie ol : 
Ty iene ‘ oe —— iste { 39° 2.25 Qii2_ 8. | 100 
in 8 58% 914 10-25| Sey 331| saat ToaG 92,000 | Am Tobaceo $25 ....AT| 1, , a 1 st — 138 + 19%) 12,100 7 
150% 12844 | 152° 12-7 oY 4 4\ tas" | oe 250,800 | Am Tobaceo B $25.....| aigali2- is in | 4 ce sn 86% 87 \+ 1% 1.200 j | 
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sonal weakness in sterling has ended and 
seasonal tendencies will be favorable for 
the next several months. Business recov- 
ery in this country would remove pres- 
sure from the pound by reducing the sub- 
stantial balance of exports over imports. 

It seems probable that European politi- 
cal conditions will continue to be the domi- 
nant factor in sterling exchange, so that 
unfavorable political developments in Eu- 
rope are likely to produce a further fall 
in sterling, and for this reason, as well as 
others, will tend to depress American se- 
curities; while favorable European devel- 
opments will tend to raise the price of 
sterling and have a favorable effect uporm 
the prices of American securities similar 
to that of a fall in the gold value of the 
dollar. 





The Dollar 


In such calculations we must of course 
take account of the possibility that there 
will be some further change in the dollar. 
The Administration’s powers to reduce the 
gold content to 50 per cent of the former 
value expire next June, but it is of course 
possible that it may be extended by Con- 
gress. The possibility of a reduction will 
remain a factor in the situation for sev- 
eral months at least. 

From this review of the chief factors in 
the outlook for American common stocks 
we conclude that the economic fundamen- 
tals of the situation are strongly favora-~” 
ble but that there are a number of dis- 
turbing influences. We believe that there 
is a reasonable probability that we shall 
be able to overcome these unfavorable 
factors and that the year 1939 will see 
further progress in both business recovery 
and security prices. We must recognize, 
however, that much depends upon develop- 
ments during the next several months, 
particularly upon the course of the Euro- 
pean situation and that the above favora- 
ble long-term view may have to be modi- 
fied. 


Foreign Trade 


Continued from Page i11 

but by the lower average prices at which 
the silk was imported. Other sales to us 
were also curtailed, partly as a result of 
the boycott and partly because of the di- 
version of Japanese industry to war activi- 
ties and the impeding of Japanese exports 
by rising costs caused by war demands. 
Imports from China were 56.8 per cent 
less,2 as would be expected in view of the 
difficulty of exporting from the territories 
still controlled by the national govern- 
ment and the disturbed conditions still 

2All 1938 figures herein given are estimates 
based on the first eleven months, and are 
therefore subject to revision. 
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Perhaps the year’s most significant 


Fe event wags the conclusion of the long- 


tions. 


The 


revision of the 1936 agreement with Can- 

ada, both effective Jan. 1, 1939. 

United Kingdom is our most important 
' foreign market and usually takes one- 


delayed reciprocal trade agreement with 


_ the United Kingdom, accompanied by the 


As the British 


sixth of all our exports. With Canada, 
which is next in importance, it accounts 
_ agreement has already been reviewed in 
-these pages’, no detailed discussion is of- 


for nearly one-third. 


Real concessions appear to 


fered here. 


have been made by both sides which 
shouid prove of mutual benefit, despite 
the protests of those industries whose sole 
rule in tariff matters is to seek ever-high- 
er protection. 


There is no need here of going into the 
attacks on the Hull program except to re- 


could be completely wiped out by the sim- 
ple expedient of raising duties sufficient- 
ly—if the mere elimination of all foreign 


peat that foreign competition obviously 


competition is to be the criterion of our 


tariff policy. 


Those who urge such a 


nore the consequences—especially that the 
payment for such benefits to protected in- 


criterion always manage, however, to ig- 
dustries is in the end made not primarily 
by our foreign competitors but rather by 


iled, and above 


all by the domestic consumer who must 
Pay unnecessarily high prices*. 


*As under the long notorious sugar tariff. 


ofr own export industries whose foreign 
*THE ANNALIST, Nov. 23, 1938, p. 694. 


markets are thereby cu 


(The local price of 


Agriculture 
Continued from Page 119 
wheat is 52 cents; 70 pounds makes a 49- 


feed is 1,450 per cent. 


per ton. The sack of flour makes 65 
loaves of bread selling at 10 cents.) 

The one line of product which the 
farmer is buying without a murmur and 


pound sack of flour plus 21 pounds of 
shorts and bran used as dairy feed at $20 


It has taken some 


years to do it but the inventor who de- 
are, of course, a few horses left, but 
mostly in pastures during work season. 


will continue to buy is tractors and trac- 
veloped the internal combustion engine has 
revolutionized Midwest farming. There 


tor-drawn machinery. 


Because 


muddy feed lots. Onc general purpose 
tractor -will plow or cultivate as many 
acres in a day as sixteen horses. 

of greater speed and surplus power the 


In Winter months they are handy in 
tractor will do a better job. 


A field of 


The cost 
It takes 


corn tractor-cultivated is freer from weeds 
far less time to service the machine than 


than the horse-cultivated field. 


of tractor fuel is somewhat less than the 
sale value of the horses’ feed. 


it takes to feed, curry and harness the 
horses necessary to do the same work. 


Then there is the saving in wages and 
plow sold for $1 while a tractor gang 


board of the extra men. At a recent farm 
sale a perfectly good horse-drawn gang 


plow not a whit better brought $80. The 
farmer has grown power-minded and will 


Machine Progress 
A year ago the Department of Agricul- 


ture made what to them seemed a sur- 


It was 


husking pin has gone with the horse and 


. buggy. 


not surprising to us here on the farms. 
The acreage of machine-picked corn has 
increased to more than 50 per cent. The 


prising discovery, that there were in use 
* 30,000 mechanical corn pickers. 


My own machine has finished its 
ninth year. This year three of us took a 


crop from field to crib in fifteen days 
Continued on Page 155 


that would have required five men six 
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“uses. Until recently, however, the atten- 
‘tion of chemists seems to have been cen- 
tered principally on waste products. For 
zemple good insulation boards are made 
' from dry cornstalks and bagasse from 
cane mills. Furfural is made commercially 
from corncobs and oathulls. The best 
rayon is made from cotton linters. Being 
waste products none of these has helped 
the farmer’s income. The farmer is in- 
terested in something that will find a large 
use for crops with cash values. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is now doing im- 
portant work in seeking this very end. 

Private research along this line is get- 
ting results. Dr. Christensen of*the Chem- 
istry Department of Iowa State College 
has perfected a process for blending de- 
natured alcohol with gasoline making a 
motor fuel which engineering tests prove 
superior to either regular or ethyl gaso- 
line. It costs 1 cent per gallon less than 
ethyl. It has been handled for some 
months in a number of local filling sta- 
tions and has found a constantly increas- 
ing demand. On a recent trip to Sioux 
City I put ten gallons of this 10 per cent 
blend in my gasoline tank and drove the 
205 miles in record time, arriving with a 
quart or two to spare. Returning I used 
nearly twelve gallons of a well-known 
gasoline. The blended fuel gave the low- 
est mileage cost and by all odds the best 
motor performance. Our local tank man 
tells me it is no longer a question of find- 
ing a market, but rather supplying the 
demand. A few farmers have found it 
their most economical tractor fuel. 

The politicians seem much more con- 
cerned about future farm programs than 
do the farmers themselves. Regimentation 
is not generally approved in the Corn 
Belt and compulsory marketing quotas 
would meet great resistance. The average 
farmer discusses the weather vastly more 
than what the next farm program may be. 
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political adventures of organized labor. 
In consonance with the ambitious program 
of economic reconstruction which the 
C. I. O. has adopted, this organization 
embarked early in its career upon exten- 
Sive political activities. In their first 
stages they were surprisingly successful. 
But as a result of the political reaction of 
1938 and the identification of the C. I. O. 
with the sit-downs and labor troubles of 
the year before, many of the candidates 
endorsed by that organization were de- 
feated in the elections of last November, 
and it met with unusually severe set- 
backs in the industrial States of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Michigan, the scene of 
a large part of the recent labor disturb- 
ances. The effect of these reversals was 
to strengthen the political influence of 
the A. F. of L. and to persuade the C. I. O. 
to proceed with greater caution. 

As we enter this new year organized 
labor is at the peak of its strength. More 
employes of a more diverse kind are mem- 
bers of unions than at any previous time 
in the history of this country. Organiza- 
tion is widely distributed throughout 
industry and among clerks, sales people, 
professional persons and agricultural 
labor, hitherto almost totally unorganized. 
The policy of extensive unionization is 
Supported by the government and by large 
and influential sections of the public. The 
economic policies associated with unions 
and collective bargaining appear likewise 
to have won a considerable measure of 
acceptance. The existence of two powerful 
rival organizations. competing for mem- 
bers and influence, has apparently weak- 
ened neither, since both have been grow- 
ing at the same time. While neither the 
Cc. I. O. nor the A. F. of L. is likely to 
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employ soon again the extreme methods 
of organizing which so alienated public 
opinion in 1936-37, they may be expected 
to pursue their organizing endeavors with 
vigor and persistence. And as long as 
they may count on at least the present 
measure of public and private support 
their efforts will be crowned with con- 
siderable success. 
Consequences 

Some of the consequences of the exist- 
ence of these conditions have already been 
observed in the course of economic events 
in this country since 1933. The over- 
whelming majority of American employes 
are receiving the highest rates of wages 
in our history. Nominal hours of work 
are at their lowest. Restrictions of output 
and of the powers of management, hith- 
erto limited to isolated occupations or to 
the building and railroad industries, are 
spreading slowly but surely into all indus- 
tries and most types of work. A tendency, 
not yet universal but clearly discernible, 
to limit the application of incentive wages 
and reduce differential earnings is being 
observed over a widening industrial area. 

There is no direct quantitative measure 
of the degree to which these forces are 
making themselves felt in our whole 
economy. They are subtle, though per- 
vasive and powerful, influences. They 
may be temporarily and partly absorbed 
in the course of a strong upsurge in 
business. But it is clear that they are in 
the long run a potent factor in perpet- 
uating the unusual volume of unemploy- 
ment from which we now suffer in good 
times and bad. : 


Sie 


Continued from Page 129 
headlong fall. The primary cause was the 
depression, silver like other nonmonetary 
metals going down in the general collapse. 
There were other causes. A large part of 
the world was on an inflated paper basis, 
and many nations had discontinued or 
lightened their subsidiary silver coinage 
and sold the bullion. In the post-war 
reaction India’s silver supplies had become 
redundant, an import duty had been placed 
against silver, and occasionally Indian sil- 
ver was sold on the world market. 

Early in the depression a vast propa- 
ganda was initiated. At first it was aimed 
at forcing foreign countries, especially 
England, to stop selling silver bullion. The 
movement developed into a general drive 
to force the United States Government to 
“do something for silver.” There were 
pamphlets issued by one of the smelting 
companies, countless speeches in Con- 
gress, nation-wide circulation of these 
speeches through the Congressional Rec- 
ord, radio addresses by silver propagan- 
dists, personal pleas to President Hoover 
by delegations of silver miners, and still 
other activities. 

It is desirable to examine, once for all, 
the arguments advanced in support of 
action in aid of silver. The old and long- 
since exploded argument in favor of bi- 
metallism at 16 to 1 was one. It was rein- 
forced by the arguments that depression 
was due to a world shortage of gold and 
that gold production was inadequate. Both 
these contentions are economically and 
statistically unsound. A second contention 
was the fictitious plea that raising the 
price of silver would revive a great do- 
mestic industry. But a newer argument 
was essential, and a new one was invented. 
It was the contention that “half the 
world” was on a silver basis and that the 
low price of silver made it impossible for 
the silver half of the world to buy our 
goods. Raising the price of silver would 
restore the purchasing power of China, 
Japan, India and Latin America and there- 
by end the depression. The higher price 
for silver would restore Chinese prosper- 
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“The 
” From 


“Silver is 


used as a metallic base for currencies by 


probably half the population of the world.” 
Two dis- 


i 


From Raymond 


Moley, in 1934: “They say truly that sil- 


ver has been and is a more universal 
President Hoover, an 


“for internal improve- 


The Treasury was to buy 


The average price of silver in 


1932 was 28 cents. 


internationally known New 
It is not possible within the 


It took many forms. A suc- 


These elementary facts were 
cession of proposals, schemes, bills, reso- 


available in almanacs, in reports of the 


Raising the price of silver would 


It is a sad commentary on the economic 
intelligence of the American Government 
Consider these facts, and then consider 
the following public statements, selected 
ments * * * use silver alone as the meas- 
ure of wealth, of values, and as the instru- 
From the beginning the Hoover Ad- 
ministration was subjected to relentless 
the clamor throughout. By the end of his 
term the silver Senators were 
. Open and savage attacks upon him. 


ment of trade and commerce.” 
ver, and to buy silver bullion and lend it 


to the Chinese 


ments.” 


ate. Some of them proposed to accept sil- 
ver at an artificial price in payment of 
‘war debts. The Somers bill, which was 
a sliding scale of prices ending at 75 cents 
experienced Western mining man, resisted 


discussed for months, proposed an out- 
$50,000,000 worth of bullion per year at 


“Four-fifths of the world’s population is 
resolutions urging the President to protest 
the sales of silver by foreign governments, 
to call an international conference on sil- 
limits of this paper even to list the bills 
that Were presented in House and Sen- 
right subsidy. 


on the silver standard and can trade with 
Orient and most of South America have 


little else with which to buy 
it busied itself with recommendations and 


trol of the silver Senators. For four years 


on the President. The Foreign Relations 


by more than half the world’s population.” 
lutions and personal pleas by private own- 
ers and public partisans of silver showered 


The power of propaganda is illustrated in 
York bankers, one of them the most con- 
spicuous defender of sound money in the 
country, said in 1933 that there was some 
case for a metal that “is used as money 
So far as this writer knows not one econ- 
omist in America has ever endorsed a 
single contention of the silver propagan- 
dists. ' 


of government should be permitted to 
make these assertions, in Congress, in 
than those from gold-standard countries 
money of half the world must be sta- 
bilized.” From the Rev. Coughlin, in 1933: 
medium of exchange than gold. The whole 
a last and depressing citation. 
tinguished, 


and better than our own purchases from 


China. 


nineteen-twentieths of the leading govern- 
President Roosevelt, in 1934: 


From Senator Pittman, in 1930: “A ma- 
jority of the people of the world, and 
Senator Pittman again, in 1931: 


Treasury and in scores of authoritative 
articles. 
at random from dozens lying on my desk. 


retarded deflation in China and thus re- 
strained the depression in that country. 
Chinese purchases from us held up better 
bring on deflation in China, intensify de- 
pression, and reduce her power to buy 


plained that silver has been for years the 
standard money of no country on earth 
except China. China has about a fifth of 
the world’s people, and the entire foreign 
trade of China is less than 3 per cent of 
the world’s total. The low price of silver 


ferences, without reprimand. In the earlier 
sections of this monograph it was ex- 


sions, members of Congress and officials 
official documents, and in economic con- 


from us. 

us only on that basis.” 
pressure. 

an ounce. 





ity, and that alone would revivify Ameri- 


can trade. 


that year after year, on hundreds of occa- 
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But 


the way in which our population is located 
in urban areas and the trend away from 
the farm to the city make the apartment 
house a most important factor in Ameri- 


Effective demand 


for new homes is the all-important fac- 
tor, and in the long run the rate of busi- 
ness activity, the steadiness of employ- 
ment and the level of consumer income 
will play the more significant role (than 
any such organic factors as population 


increase) in determining the actual “out- 


put” of new homes. 


apartments and 


apartment hotels accounted for 44 per 
cent of total residential building. Hotels 
built were likewise in much greater value 
and volume than in 1938. In other words, 
it would appear from the record of the 
past that a much more pronounced ex- 


900 | pansion in apartment building will be 


1937 


And here we see that 


the very favorable credit terms made pos- 


Housing shortage esti- 


1936 


the size of the individual unit. 
The custom-built home for owner occu- 


3 MONTHS MOVING 
1935 


construction, 
truction. 
OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DAILY 


Construction 
Continued from Page 120 


1935 


No Housing Boom in Sight 
In connection with a possible boom in 
housing, Table V (page 120) bears in- 
The FHA and Building Costs 
That this is the case is evident from 
Table IV. There was a negligible decline 
in the average cost of the individual 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
This decline in the average cost of 4 
single-family dwelling is not explained by 
the general run of construction cost in- 


dices, which averaged higher in 1938 than 


o 
suv7i00 40 SNOITTIN 


As a matter of fact, the number of 


new home units built last year did not 
in 1937. The explanation lies in the re- 
pancy was 18 per cent smaller in floor 
area than it was a year ago. The more 
speculative small homes built for sale or 





any of the astronomical estimates of the 
American housing shortage. 


even come up to the 400,000 necessary 


to accommodate the annual increase in 


our population. 





mates are really prognostications of the 
ultimate demand for housing and as such 


ter, absent from the large multi-family 
field. There is not therefore the stimulus 
to new construction in the apartment 
house field that there is in the single- 
family-home branch of the industry. 


apartment, whereas single family dwell- 
ing costs on the average declined from 
$7,284 per unit in 1937 to $6,535 in 1938 


for owner-occupied houses and from 
700 | $5,308 to $5,168 for one-family houses 


000 








necessary before anything like a boom in 
construction can set in. This need not 
necessarily be the fact, however, for the 
American public may become “own-your- 
own-home” conscious in the future. 

sible by the FHA are, as a practical mat- 


are largely theoretical. 
dential 
built for sale or rent. 
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rent showed a decline of 11 per cent in 
square footage.1 
- To this method of circumventing high 
- building costs by reducing the size of the 
individual home has been added that of 
the FHA, which, by insuring mortgages 
with long maturities at relatively low 
interest rates has helped materially in 
reducing the effective costs of a ngw 
residence. Under the FHA mortgage in- 
surance plan the purchaser of a $6,000 
home need only make a cash down pay- 
ment of $600. His monthly payments of 
principal and interest to maturity (in- 
cluding one-fourth of 1 per cent mortgage 
insurance premium) come to only $32.71 
on a 25-year mortgage. If the mortgage 
runs for 20 years the payments are 
$36.76 per month. A $10,000 home re- 
quires a $2,000 down payment and month- 
ly payments of interest and principal of 
$56.13 for 20 years. To complete the cost 
picture, taxes, heating and depreciation 
must be added; but when this is done it 
is obvious that the FHA has at last made 
it cheaper to build than rent. The FHA 
plan has fostered the building of new 
homes despite the unfavorable relation- 
ship between building costs, the general 
price level and rents. In fact, it may 
well be that the FHA and the ingenuity 
of builders in circumventing high costs 
have in some part been responsible for 
the decline in rents, little as that has 
been. Table VI shows the monthly vol- 
ume of FHA operations in the small home 
field. 
TABLE VI. MORTGAGES ACCEPTED FOR 


APPRAISAL BY FHA 
(Thousands of dollars) 











Separy Be. 
February ...............-. 42,613 46,042 
en cas ocsicese esc ve 95,161 ,045 
ay MES. Sin. 5,053 5'00 Oe 67,886 
Dt ecécsesecessioces 58,233 
ee 55,185 
Sn cos cscccvecce 47,152 
= 38 
em $ 
Ni Reber 4 31'299 
‘ovem . 
cen 4 32,344 
Se 1,010,585 589,468 


Non-residential construction countered 
the trend of all the other major classes of 
construction by declining about 7 per cent 
in 1938 to $1,072,000,000 from $1,156,000,- 
000 in the preceding year. The business 
depression played the chief role in this de- 
cline. Commercial and industrial build- 
Ing fell 24 and 57 per cent, while all other 
non-residential building such as hospitals, 
educational and institutional buildings 
rose. Many of the plant expansion and 
extension programs planned for and post- 
poned in 1938 are expected to be executed 
in the more encouraging business atmos- 
phere of 1939. 


The Outlook for 1939 

The PWA, which was such an important 
factor in past periods of pump-priming, 
has allotted all of the $1,600,000,000 of its 
funds authorized in the latest pump-prim- 
ing pian. Although it is impossible to tell 
how much of the construction on these 
projects has actually been effected in 
1938, the peak of such work is expected 
to be reached by June, 1939, and to level 
off gradually thereafter. In addition are 
$200,000,000 of public building provided 
for in the latest Federal budget and $450,- 
000,000 of public housing projects to be 
erected under the USHA’s auspices. 
Added to the public expenditures for new 
construction there will probably be fur- 
ther increases in private residential as 
well as commercial and industrial build- 
ing. The 1939 outlook is therefore one of 
&@ moderate increase of about 10 per cent 
in total construction expenditures, which 
will still remain short of the 1930 level. 
No boom is in sight for the next year or 


two. 
“1See “Ahead— eet eme-buhdin ear in 
a b C. Bober, The “Macecine 
of W: & &, 19, 
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Foreign Exchange Governed by Recurrent War Threats; 
Pound at New Low in Gold 


By ELLIOTT V. BELL 


in the foreign exchange market in 

the year just ended. Whereas in 

other years it had been fear of cur- 
rency depreciation that ruled, in 1938 the 
paramount fear was that of war. 


Before the threat of war, large sums of 
capital took flight to this country in the 
second half of the year, with the result 
that gold imports aggregating nearly 
$2,000,000,000 poured in upon us and the 
monetary gold stocks rose about $1,740,- 
000,000 to a total of $14,500,000,000. It 
was the fifth successive year in which 
this country gained more than $1,000,000,- 
000 of gold. 

Sterling, the franc and some other im- 
portant exchanges fell to the cheapest 
prices in terms of gold that they had ever 
known and to the lowest in terms of the 
dollar since devaluation here in 1934. The 
relative stability of the dollar-sterling 
rate, which had persisted close to $5 for 
three years and which had been the one 
good deed in the naughty world of cur- 
rency confusion, went overboard in the 
last six months of the year when political 
developments in Europe caused a loss of 
prestige to the British unit and flight of 
capital from London forced sterling down 
about 8 per cent. 


P=: was the dominant factor again 


Drain on Dollar Offset 


In general the first half of the year was 
characterized by a tendency of European 
capital to leave this country on recurrent 
alarms abroad over rumors of a second 
dollar devaluation. Offsetting this drain 
upon the dollar, however, was the fact 
that the United States was running a mer- 
chandise export surplus of about $100,000, - 
000 a month which created a steady com- 
mercial demand for dollars. On the whole, 
exchange rates were fairly steady and 
gold movements were not exceptionally 
large in this period. : 

In March the capital outflow from the 
United States was halted by the first of 
the European war scares as Germany in- 





vaded Austria. Sterling, which had sold 
at $5.03%, its high for the year, on Feb. 
16, and was only slightly below that on 
March 1, fell abruptly to $4.94% after the 
annexation of Austria. London’s gold price 
dropped from a premium position at the 
equivalent of $35.08% an ounce on March 
1 to $34.77 at New York, the gold-ship- 
ping point after Anschluss, and remained 
there in the rest of March. Gold began to 
flow here from Europe for the first time 
since October, 1937. 

This war scare soon passed, however, 
and was replaced in April by a fresh 
European run on the dollar as the gov- 
ernment here announced its recovery pro- 
gram involving new huge pump-priming 
expenditures and the reflation of bank 
reserves. 

Another devaluation of the French franc 
and another war scare over German 
threats to Czecho-Slovakia made for re- 
newed unsettlement of the exchanges in 
May. On May 5 Premier Edouard Daladier 
devalued the franc in terms of sterling 
from its previous level of 160 francs to 
the pound to 179 francs to the pound and 
pledged that he would not permit it to fall 
lower. From then on the franc remained 
pegged to Britain's pound, although it fell 
heavily in terms of the dollar. 


Pressure Turns to Belga 


The new French devaluation met with a 
strong initial success and within ten days 
the French stabilization fund was reported 
to have acquired gold and foreign ex- 
change equal to 20,000,000,000 francs. 
Pressure turned from the French unit to 
the Belgian. The National Bank of Bel- 
gium lost one-sixth of its reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange in a week in defend. 
ing the currency against speculators who 
argued that with the French franc now 


cheaper than the Belgian franc the latter 
would have to be devalued again. The first 
half of June brought relief to the Euro- 
pean exchanges through fresh rumors of 
devaluation directed against the dollar. 
The pound sterling, which had been under 
$4.95 late in May, rose to $4.98% on June 
15 and the London gold price, which had 
been $34.79% on June 1, reached $35.02% 
on June 15. 


War Clouds 


But from this date the clouds of war be- 
gan to gather in Europe and Britain’s 
pound was to pursue a steadily downward 
course. By July strength in the dollar 
had become a pronounced feature of the 
foreign exchange market and the flow of 
gold from Europe began late in the month. 
It was not that any large movement of 
capital to this side had begun. It was 
merely that the European withdrawal of 
capital having ceased, the influence of 
our strong trade balance had begun to 
make itself felt. The factors which led 
Europe to cease withdrawing funds from 
this side were: First, the evident signs 
of improving trade here, which scotched 
all rumors of a new dollar devaluation; 
second, the increasingly ominous charac- 
ter of political developments in Europe. 

As the pound sterling sagged rumors 
came into the market of an understanding 
for the lowering of the dollar-sterling rate 
to the old parity level of $4.8665 in con- 
nection with the pending trade agreement. 
Although these rumors received no sup- 
port in any quarter they encouraged a 
general speculation against the pound. 
By August the European war scare was 
in full swing and the fall of the pound 
became accelerated. From $4.98% on 
June 15 the British unit had dropped to 
$4.91% by the end of July and by Aug. 13 
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it had reached $4.87%, just above the old 
parity. ~ 

At this level the British authorities ap- 
pear to have made some effort to check 
the fall; short covering and commercial 
buying were attracted, and large arbitrage 
gold shipments were arranged. The pound 
rallied slightly to $4.88, then fell through 
the old par to a three-year low mark of 
$4.85% near the end of the month. Deal- 
ings in gold in London became larger 
than at any time since the stabilization 
of the dollar. A total of $161,800,000 of 
gold bullion was dealt in at the fixing in 
the first twenty-nine days of August, 
against $108,600,000 in the great dehoard- 
ing scare of June, 1937. Gold moved to 
New York in large volume with receipts 
of $77,400,000 reported here in the month 
of which $61,100,000 came from England. 

This was merely the prelude to Sep- 
tember when the gathering fury of the 
Czecho-Slovak crisis caused wild confu- 
sion in the foreign exchanges. From a 
price a little over $4.85 at the end of 
August the pound sterling fell on the 
crisis day of Sept. 28 to $4.60, a five-year 
low level, later recovering to $4.82 at the 
month’s end. 


Break in Francs 


The French franc plunged with sterling, 
reaching 2.57 cents, a record low mark for 
the present currency, on Sept. 28. Reichs- 
marks fell to a four-year low of 38.44 
cents. The guilder and the Swiss franc, 
which had followed sterling until Sept. 26, 
broke away and for the time being at- 
tached themselves to the dollar. Belgas 
rose strongly to 17.05 cents as capital 
sought a quick escape from London. The 
turnover in the foreign exchange market 
on the crisis day was the largest of any 
day since the stabilization of the dollar. 

In London dealings in gold became con- 
fused greatly during the last week of 
September by reason of the frantic efforts 
of hoarders to convert gold into foreign 
exchange and the suspension of war risk 
insurance clauses and quoting of new and 
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high rates of insurance on gold shipments. 
‘The price of gold failed to rise commen- 
surately with the fall of the pound with 


began to be taken abroad of the Munich 
agreement pressure on the pound sterling 
was renewed and the movement of capital 


‘ 
the European political outlook and to sug- 
gest that Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain’s policy of appeasement was fail- 





came relatively stronger as domestic de- 
velopments in France seemed to promise 
greater stability. 


























































‘the result that the dollar equivalent of here from abroad continued heavy. From ing to appease. The pound subsequently On Nov. 12 Paul Reynaud, French Fi- 
London’s gold price dropped to $34.2510 on a high on the post-Munich rally of $4.83% rallied from its low point, but for the re- nance Minister, announced a program of 
Sept. 28. In spite of the difficulties of on Sept. 30 the British unit eased off until mainder of the year it continued under forty-four decrees, including new taxation, ; 
obtaining war-risk insurance, gold poured it reached $4.62 11-16 on Nov. 26. On that pressure and did not succeed in getting a balanced ordinary budget, suspension ten 
4 into the country from England. Heavy day gold in London rose to a record high very far from its low point. for three years of the forty-hour week and ass 
i transfers were made by official funds of 150s an ounce. The franc fell on Oct. 3 to 1793-32 the revaluation of the Bank of France’s abc 
is which worked strenuously to check the e francs to the pound, a minor infraction gold at 27.5 milligrams to the franc, equal unl 
i7 fall of sterling. The gold stocks of the Effect of Raids on Jews of its pledged limit of devaluation, but to an exchange rate of about 170 to the in 
fe country rose $625,000,000 in September, a An important factor contributing to the when Premier Daladier two days later re- pound. Short covering and repatriation are 
% record gain for any month. fresh weakness of sterling was the out- ceived a vote of confidence on his action of capital which followed enabled the ) nal 
; With the passing of the Czecho-Slovak break in Germany in November of new’ at Munich the French exchange recov- French fund to acquire 1,500,000,000 H Bri 
4 crisis the foreign exchange market be- outrages against the Jews, which served ered. Moving with the pound, France’s francs gold in the first twenty-three days 4 I 
j came quieter but as a more critical view to increase the prevailing pessimism over currency fell during November, but it be- of November. ; a 
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The Nonferrous Metals in the Doldrums of the 
World Politico-Economic Morass 
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ten weeks to the close. But there is no 
assurance that it can stay there. It is 
about 1 cent above the export price and 
unless there is a pick-up in business both 
in this country and abroad lower prices 
are indicated. The London Mining Jour- 
nal said in mid-December that in Great 
Britain “general trade is distinctly poor.” 

Foreign advices are that there is plenty 
of room for improvement in the industrial 
situation in France. London is still hope- 
fully looking to the United States for im- 
provement to lead the copper industry to 
better times but in this respect I think 
they are leaning on a weak reed. 
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Although domestic copper sales had 
two monthly spurts during the year the 
total sales by producers for domestic con- 
sumption amounted only to 514,136 tons, 
as compared with 517,736 tons in 1937 
and 964,854 tons in 1936. November and 
December sales were 10,841 and 15,080 
tons respectively, the two lowest monrths 
in the last four years. 

Both domestic and foreign production 
fell during the first six months and in- 
creased during the last six months. In 
October all restriction quotas were re- 
moved, only to be reinstated in November. 
Production was thus kept more or less 
in step with consumption by the cartel. 
The changes in the quota during the year 
were as follows: 

Quota. Effective. 





= i, ef eh iaaies WG  —§— eesece 
u ’ e- a Se 
Oct. 10, 1938 .. aan 105 Oct. 15, 1938 
Oct. 37, IB ......-.. Unlimited Oct. 15, 1938 
Nov. 26, THES 2. cece. 110 Jan. 1, 1939 


Domestic mine production is estimated 
at 534,000 tons, as compared with 839,344 
tons in 1937. Smelter production, includ- 
ing domestic scrap, but exclusive of ores 
of foreign origin, is estimated at 675,513 
tons. Foreign smelter production is esti- 
mated at 1,599,727 tons and the total 
world production of crude at 2,275,240, as 
compared with 2,505,345 tons in 1937. 
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The Bureau of Mines gives the domestic 
refined production from strictly domestic 
sources as 543,500 tons, as compared with 
822,253 tons in 1937. 

Estimates from London put the German 


war stocks of copper at 200,000 tons. 

Apparent domestic consumption as indi- 
cated by the Bureau of Mines was 432,300 
tons of new copper and 92,500 tons of 
secondary, making a total of 525,800 tons, 
compared with 855,500 similarly figured 
for 1937. 

Copper statistics as published from the 
Copper Institute are given in a subjoined 
table. It should be remembered in con- 
sidering them that they represent only 
about 75 per cent of the foreign produc- 
tion. 
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The copper industry is in good shape 
considering all factors, but it must have 
better business in 1939 to maintain or 
improve its position: All these factors and 
the general outlook were discussed at 
length by the’ writer in THE ANNALIST of 
Nov. 30, 1938. 


LEAD 


HE year 1937 began with decreasing 
7 stocks of lead and rising prices; 1938 

began with increasing stocks and a 
falling price trend line, although early in 
January there were price advances only to 
be followed by price cuts a month later. 
Coincident with the January price rises the 
St. Joseph Lead Co. cut its Southeastern 
Missouri production by one-third, or about 
4,000 tons per month. Later in the year 
the Park City production was greatly cur- 
tailed, several mines shutting down en- 
tirely, despite the boon of their silver 
bonus. 

At the beginning of the year automobile 
schedules were much reduced and cor- 
roders refused to become interested while 
automobile schedules remained low. One 
large storage battery concern reported 
(April 21) the poorest current business 
since 1933. 

June 22 and 23 the price was advanced 
$5 and $2 per ton, respectively. Prac- 
tically all lines of consumption improved. 
This was coincident with the increased 
pump-priming news from Washington. Of 
course this price advance stimulated buy- 
ing by those with short inventories and 
the market took on a firm appearance 
which became desultory by mid-July. But 
at this time improvement in the building 
and automobile lines was evident and by 
the end of July an all-around improvement 
in business was an actuality. 

The June statistics published toward 
the end of July were unexpectedly cheer- 
ful and the domestic lead situation con- 
tinued to improve statistically until late 
in the year and, from midyear, the price 
situation also improved. The year closed 
with prices off but not weak and the sta- 
tistical position was fairly good, although 
there had been a sharp upturn in produc- 
tion and stocks were larger than neces- 
sary. The condition of the lead industry 
is considered healthy. 

The Fall upturn in production was 
partly owing to increased output by the 


St. Joseph Lead Co., which was 47,406 
tons the first six months, compared with 
70,462 for the corresponding six months 
of 1937, to the passing of vacation time 
and the conclusion, at least temporarily, 
of the various labor troubles and strikes 
and the reopening of the Murray smelters, 
which had been down for several months. 
A strike had tied up the East Helena 
smelter and the Tooele plant had been 
down on account of poor demand. 

The domestic lead industry is in strong 
hands and production and deliveries and 
prices are well controlled. At the low 
prices prevailing during mid-year the pro- 
ducers were not inclined to sell more than 
one month ahead. This, of course, pre- 
vented the accumulation of speculative 
stocks and also prevented the buyers from 
profiting by the unearned increment. F. H. 
Brownell, president of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, is quoted 
as having stated at the annual meeting: 
“Because domestic production is not 
enough to satisfy demand in normal times, 
it was felt advisable to sell only 60 per 
cent of the output at current prices and 
to stock the remaining 40 per cent in re- 
fined form for better prices which must 
come with any pick-up in general busi- 
ness.” Like all the other metals, what 
lead needs is a pick-up in business. 
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Although European lead consumption 
increased generally over 1927, except in 
France, Germany, Italy and Switzerland, 
with a notable increase in Great Britain, 
yet price conditions were sufficiently un- 
satisfactory to renew the discussion about 
a cartel, and in September an interna- 
tional lead association was formed in Lon- 
don to balance world production with con- 
sumption. The producers represented in- 
cluded groups from Australia, Burma, 
Yugoslavia, the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, Ltd., of Canada, and 
the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany of the United States. These groups 
were believed to contro!l.75 per cent of the 
world production outside of the United 
States. They were faced with a difficult 
problem, considering rearmament needs, 
nationalistic restrictions and exchange 
controls, and particularly the Mexican sit- 
uation and the large American-owned 
Mexican output. A working agreement 
was reached, however, and early in Sep- 
tember an initial curtailment of 10 per 
cent was authorized. The details of the 
arrangement were not made public. 

The Mexican situation increased in 
trouble and gravity. President Cardenas 
is quoted as having said he had no inten- 
tion of expropriating the foreign-owned 
lead mines. This is only cold comfort. 
Dictators may be dictators, but they are 
often driven by internal events and cir- 
cumstances which cross previous policy 
and intentions. There is nothing in the 
Mexican situation to encourage foreign 
mining capital, and the attitude of the 
United States toward foreign expropria- 





tion is considered very weak in some quar- 
ters, moderately good in others, and satis- 
factory in none. The operating mines are 
“already faced with ominous export du- 
ties, crippling labor legislation and all 
kinds of governmental restrictions which 
make profitable operations difficult.” 
There have been many strikes and fantas- 
tic demands by the labor unions. 
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The Mexican situation has more promise 
of getting worse than better. If it gets 
worse its lead production may be very 
heavily curtailed, which would do for the 
international lead cartel easily what it 
will have some difficulty in doing for it- 
self. It is conceivable that Mexico in its 
surge to the left might so wreck its min- 
ing industry that the price of lead would 
he permanently enhanced. 

WORLD LEAD PRODUCTION 
(Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


U.S. A. eK Oy Total. 
593,129 1,252,543 1,845,672 
411,336 1,124,198 1,535,534 
277,435 1,024,689 1,302,124 
tna 043 1,029,730 1,322,273 
-. 330,911 1,162,480 1,493,391 
. 371,212 1,194,640 1,565,852 
400,009 1,246,348 1,646,357 
469,892 1,416,442 1,886,334 
382,584 1,443,240 1,825,824 





*Estimated by The Annalist. Source: American — 


Bureau of Metal Statistics. 


of State which the Zinc Institute consid- 
ers will have one of two results: “The 
destruction of the domestic zinc price 
structure with a consequent demoraliza- 
tion of the American zinc industry, or the 
loss of so much of the domestic market to 
foreign countries as will work an equally 
serious hardship on domestic producers.” 
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The domestic statistical situation had 
improved since midyear and the zinc in- 
dustry would have been in a fairly cheer- 
ful frame of mine if it were not for this 
reduction of $6 to $7 a ton in duty, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1939. On announcement 
of signing the trade agreement the domes- 
tic price at St. Louis fell from 5.05 
cents to 4.75 cents, nearly the same extent 
as the duty was reduced, although the new 
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duty did not become effective until Jan- 
uary, 1939. 

Some indication of what this foreign 
zinc menace might mean is shown by the 
following 1937 productions of zinc in short 
tons: 


Ries. ...... 2.2... 200-22. -> 895,819 
Ge... . 158,643 

RGSS oc. cc piscsececss 40,364 
RR 248,656 


markets, particularly Germany, and is in- 
terested in new outlets. Probably the 
greatest advantage to foreign producers 
will occur in those countries whose cur- 
rencies are least stable. But all curren- 
cies are unstable enough and add a men- 
ace to the tariff cut. 

Under the new trade treaty zinc from 
Belgium or Poland can now be laid down 
at Atlantic or Gulf ports at about 3.375 
cents, before duty, and Canadian and 
Mexican zinc for less. 

Cadmium, which is a by-product of zinc 
smelting, had its duty reduced from 15 
cents to 7.5 cents per pound. 

The Import Duties Advisory Committee 
of London officially proposed to increase 
the duty on foreign zinc with a 5 shilling 
kick-back to a pool to provide the neces- 
sary “fighting fund” to enable the British 
producers to carry on. 
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The improved situation within the do- 
mestic industry has been compietely nulli- 
fied by the new trade treaty and the in- 
dustry faces a discouraging year in 1939. 


WORLD ZINC PRODUCTION 
(Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


U. S. A. Elsewhere. x 
Sees 613,548 43 1,464,091 
gS 619,595 947,324 1,566,919 
ee 1,601 1,850 1,623,451 
Sa »463 1,052,394 1,556,857 
Se 1738 810,712 1,111,450 
A 213,531 657,227 870,758 
BREE cba. ose 324,705 782,159 1,106, 
a 366,933 938,119 1,305,052 
RLS wo v.00+ 00 431,499 1,055,589 1,487,088 
OS 523,166 1,116,561 1,639,727 
Ee 595,319 1,235,016 ,830,325 
SS 456,471 Sy phere onde 

*Estimated by The Annalist. Source: American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
CONCLUSIONS 


S the world gets deeper and deeper 

A into the politico-economic morass it 

is quite evident that statistics alone 

do not reveal the situation as truly as 
heretofore. 

Despite the plethora of optimistic fore- 
casts from all directions as the year 1939 
begins, this review should not be consid- 
ered pessimistic, but rather a solemn 
warning. In the opinion of the writer the 
metal industries have never been faced 
with a graver situation. The national! 
budget is hopelessly out of balance, the 
national debt is topheavy and has in sub- 
stance been already repudiated by the 
head of the Federal Reserve Bank, the 
Administration continues in its policy of 
trying to defeat the law of supply and de- 
mand. It is a certainty beyond dispute, 
except sophistry, that we cannot have 
more by producing less. Repeated ‘shots 

‘in the arm” by government spending may 
put humps in the business curve, but the 








1938 humps were not as high as in 1937. 
The narcotic is not so effective as it was. 
Unless basic conditions are recognized and 
sound economic and business policies aré 
followed soon, the year 1939 may end dis- 
astrously not only for the metal industries 
but for all industries. You cannot have a 
successful superstructure built on a faulty 
base. The outlook depends almost entirely 
on the Administration in Washington. 
World Front 
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them is controlled by international agree- 
ment, which, whatever its defects, tends 
at least to moderate the accumulation of 
stocks during periods of slackened de- 
mand. 

In any event, the net result of the 
behavior of primary prices during the 
past year has been to curtail the exports 
and weaken the economic position of the 
non-industrial nations. Owing to the 
usual time-lag of close to a year between 
increases or decreases in their exports 
and the resulting expansion or curtail- 
ment of their own purchases of foreign 
goods,! the exports to them from the 
industrial nations were reduced-only mod- 
erately during 1938. Signs of increasing 
difficulties for the primary commodity 
producers have, however, been lately in 
evidence—-notably the drawing down of 
their London balances by certain of the 
dominions and the increased exchange 
restrictions and stringency in several of 
the Latin-American countries. Even should 
the price situation shortly improve, the 
‘1939 imports of these countries are likely 
to register a declining trend and to aver- 
age well under those for 1938. 

In response to the diminished demand 
for primary commodities and, in cert&in 
cases, the increased production, primary 
commodity stocks increased sharply in 
1938, the Department of Commerce index 
for the year averaging 22.8 per cent 
higher than in 1937. A somewhat smaller 
increase, but still large, is indicated by 
the much more comprehensive 24-com- 
modity index of the League of Nations. 
According to the Department of Com- 
merce’s index, the peak of the increase 
was reached last Summer, and the index 
has since declined moderately. Although 
appreciably above the levels of 1936 and 
1937, it at least is still well below the 
high marks of 1932 to 1934. Increases in 
individual commodities were most pro- 
nounced in wheat and cotton, although 
rubber and sugar stocks also expanded, 
those of. rubber turning downward again, 
however, after the beginning of recovery 
in the United States. 


International Trade Lower in 1938 

Reflecting primarily the fall in prices, 
international trade declined steadily dur- 
ing the first half of 1938. In the second 
half, as the price decline slackened, trade 
became more stable and, even after allow- 
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ing for the usual Autumn rise, increased 
slightly. Nevertheless, the year’s total is 
expected to be only about 40.5 per cent of 
the 1928 average, a decrease of 13.4 per 
cent from the 1937 total of 46.8. Such a 


a 1 See discussion in THE ANNALIST of July 20, 
1938, page 1 


total for 1938 would, however, be above 
all years except 1937 since 1931. 

While the decline in international trade 
was partly due to the drop in prices, it 
also reflected an actual fall in physical 
volume ef goods moved. This would, of 
course, be expected in view of the curtail- 
ment of imports by so important a raw 
material purchaser as the United States. 
The so-called quantum index, or index of 
the physical volume of _ international 
trade, computed by the League of Na- 
tions, and shown on the accompanying 
chart, shows a considerable decline, but 
one a good deal more moderate than the 
value index. It appears, moreover, to have 
turned upward perceptibly in the third 
quarter of 1938, and a further small in- 
crease is anticipated for the October-De- 
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cember period. If this is borne out by the 
final figures it would indicate a volume 
deciine for 1938 as a whole of only 8.6 
per cent from the year before, and except 
for that year it would be the highest 
since 1930. 


Foreign Industrial Activity Only Mod- 
erately Lower in 1938 

Dominated by the United States, world 
industrial production contracted sharply 
last year, our index for the year (Russia 
excluded) being estimated at 94.7 per cent 
of the 1928 average, as against 107.6 in 
1937, a drop of 12 per cent to the low- 
est since 1934. Outside of the United 
States, however, the industrial recession 
was relatively mild, the index with the 
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United States excluded being estimated at 
111.9, or only 3.6 per cent under the 1937 
average of 116.1, and apart from that 
year still the highest on record. Last 
Summer, moreover, appears to have 
marked the bottom of the decline in for- 
eign industrial activity, our index rising 
to 112.7 in November, on the basis of in- 
complete data, from 112.1 in October and 
the year’s low of 109.6 in July. 

The downward trend of the foreign in- 
dustrial production index up through the 
Summer, and its subsequent moderate re- 
covery, covered considerable disparities 
as between individual countries. Several 
countries followed a pattern similar to 
ours, with decreasing activity during the 
first part of the year and recovery later. 
Of these Canada was, of course, directly 
influenced by events here, but the upturn 
in Belgium which began in the early part 
of the year seems to have been independ- 
ent. The current absence of a complete 
production index makes conclusions about 
France rather difficult, but reports indi- 
cating improvement there are confirmed 
by the data from her iron and steel indus- 
try. The three Northern nations, Sweden, 
Norway and Finland, were experiencing 
a mild recession during much of 1938, ac- 
cording to their industrial production in- 
dices, but the latest figures suggest a re- 
versal of the downward trend in those 
countries. In Czecho-Slovakia industrial 
activity was moderately declining up 
through July, since when no data have 
been available. In the United Kingdom 
the downturn was definite and considera- 
ble, but seems to have been checked dur- 
ing the second half of the year. 

Expansion, on the other hand, has con- 
tinued in Germany, where new records 
have been progressively attained. Austria, 
moreover, which experienced a sharp re- 
cession last Winter, has been caught up in 
the German tempo since Anschluss, and 
activity has greatly increased. In Poland, 
after several years of expansion, a pause 
seems to have been reached, although no 
definite recession seems to have taken 
place. In Italy conditions are somewhat 
irregular, but apparently a moderate 
decline is under way. 


The Prospects for 1939 

A year ago at this time? we stated that 
the outlook for 1938 was dominated by 
four factors: the trend of commodity 
prices (i. e., conditions in the non-indus- 
trial nations), and developments in the 
United Kingdom, France and, above all, 
the United States, and concluded that, 
“granted healthier conditions here, it is 
possible that world recovery can survive 
less favorable conditions in the United 
Kingdom and France.” This analysis 
seems equally applicable a year later. 
The foreign industrial upturn of recent 
months is clearly due first of all to the 
revival in the United States, since no im- 
provement took place in either Britain or 
France (at least until the end of the 
year), while such stabilization of com- 
modity prices as has taken place is equally 
due to the United States. - 

Unfortunately, the 1939 outlook for the 
United States is most confused. The 
various factors contributing to it are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue. Suffice 
it here to say that, while the underlying 
economic factors are favorable and while 
the government spending program offers 
promise of further industrial expansion 
during the first half of the new year, 
politics so dominate the situation as to 
preclude forecast, at least as to the sec- 
ond half. 

The commodity price situation as a 
whole does not seem likely to deteriorate 
materially and may improve, although in- 
dividual commodities may suffer further. 
However, as already noted, any general 
improvement that may take place can 
scarcely suffice to prevent a decrease in 
the demand for manufactured goods on 


*THE ANNALIST, Jan. 21, 1938, pages 78, 80. 
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the part of the non-industrial nations. 
The possibility of further recession in the 
United Kingdom is probably somewhat 
more than offset by the improvement that 
seems at last to have begun in France. 

Quite possibly the decisive factor in 
1939 will prove to be the further accelera- 
tion of arms programs, financed by loans 
and therefore essentially inflationary 
The pouring out of some $17.5 billions for 
arms last year3—an increase of $2.1 bil- 
lions over 1937 and of $12.5 billions over 
1934—-could scarcely be other’ than 
stimulating. The further increase that is 
probable for 1939 should do much to sus- 
tain world industrial activity during the 
coming year. Whatever the price in dis- 
torted national economies, inflated debt 
structures and lowered standards of living 
that must be paid later, the immediate 
effect, at least, is likely to be ‘“‘bullish’’— 
assuming always that the ultimate price, 
war, also is deferred. Altogether, and with- 
out essaying prophecy, it may be said that 
the factors on the favorable side in the 
outlook for 1939 on the whole probably 
somewhat outweigh those that are unfa- 
vorable. 


The Recession in the United Kingdom 

Last year in the United Kingdom was 
a period of gradual recession, broken 
according to The Economist’s business 
activity index, by a short-lived rally in 
the Autumn. The index stood in Novem- 
ber at only 108.2 per cent of the 1928 
average, or 9.5 per cent less than the 
November, 1937 figure of 119.9. The 
largest losses among the various com- 
ponents were recorded by iron and steel 
and cotton activity, imports of raw ma- 
terials, and railway freight shipments, as 
well as in a lesser degree, building plans 
passed. As The Economist observes, the 
current losses were especially significant 
in those series reflecting future activity, 
notably building and- the import of raw 
materials, and that periodical concludes 
that the Autumn “revival’’ was little 
more than a_ re-stocking movement, 
“stimulated in part by the rise in com- 
modity prices due to recovery in the 
United States. But when the rise in ccin- 
modity prices was arrested, the volume 
of new business secured by industry again 
declined, for it was not supported by an 
increase in new commercia] investment 
in the home rket.” 

British industry, despite protectionism 
and the intensive development of the 
home market, remains largely dependent 
on sales abroad. The fact that exports 
have held up better during 1938 than 
imports is favorable enough, so far as it 
goes. Imports, however, have been cur- 
tailed in line with the dcmestic recession, 
while the relative maintenance of ex- 
ports has been due to the efforts of the 
importing nations to continue their pur- 
chases abroad despite «heir own declining 
exports. Nevertheless, as previously 
noted in this article, a further contraction 
of sales to non-industrial countries is 
probable in 1939, which will presumably 
react adversely on the British export in- 
dustries. The rather vague plans for com- 
bating German competition in foreign 
markets are scarcely likely to halt the 
trend. Unemployment has already in- 
creased 10 per cent ‘to 1,831,000 on Dec. 
12, from 1,665,000 a year before), and a 
further increase is apparently to be 
expected. 

In so far as British stock prices pos- 
sess the traditional forecasting value, 
they too point { further recession. They 
first turned do: ard at the beginning 
of 1937, at a time when industry was still 
expanding, proving a good prognosticator 
of subsequent developments. Their de- 
cline, it is true, has slackened in the past 
six month, and they even rallied percep- 
tibly after Munich. The subsequent dis- 
illusionment, however, was succeeded by 





*THE ANNALIST. Oct. 19, 1938, page 528. 


a fresh decline of the market, as it be- 
came apparent that “appeasement” re- 
quired good-will on more than one side, 
and stock prices in late December accord- 
ingly were touching the lowest levels 
since 1933. 
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The same disillusionment was revealed 
by the weakening of sterling during the 
second half of the year. The Autumn is 
customarily a period of an adverse trade 
balance, but normal trade movements 
failed to account for the heavy drain of 
gold to the United States. Rather, the Sep- 
tember alarm, the fear lest Munich had 
not after all assured peace, together with 
the less satisfactory economic situation at 
home and the prospects for increased re- 
armament burdens, appear to have been 
responsible for an outflow of gold to the 
United States that amounted to close to 
one billion dollars for the last four months 
of 1938 (including the Munich period it- 
self). Under the pressure of this outflow 
the pound declined in December to 56.7 per 
cent of its old parity, a drop of somewhat 
more than 6 per cent from its average of 
60.6 a year ago. So heavy, indeed, was the 
drain that the British equalization fund 
was obliged to obtain in the neighborhood 
of £350 millions (at present values) addi- 
tional gold from the Bank of England 
early this month, which should presumably 
suffice the fund for a considerable period. 

Further discussion of the British reces- 
sion is contained in The Economist‘, 
which finds four causes for the recession: 
the inevitable cyclical downturn after a 
long period of expansion; the elimination 
of falling prices of imported foods and 
similar essentials as an element in releas- 
ing additional purchasing power for strict- 
ly British goods; the shrinkage of pur- 
chases by foreign countries, and, as in the 
United States, the overexpansion of in- 
ventories and the subsequent curtailment 
of purchases and the drawing instead upon 
stocks. As to 1939, the first two factors 
are believed to be still in full play, and the 
latter two fail to offer much encourage- 
ment for the immediate future. A con- 
tinuation of the decline is looked for dur- 
ing the first part of 1939, after which it is 
believed possible that revival in the United 
States and accelerated rearmament may 
perhaps bring a turn for the better. 


Recovery in France 


Probably the most striking reversal of 
sentiment in 1938 occurred in France. 
During the first part of the year the gov- 
ernment financial situation, already bad 
enough, deteriorated steadily. The fourth 


"4Dec. 31, 1938, Trade Supplement. 











post-war devaluation of the franc, effected 
on May 5 by the Daladier government, 
failed to bring more than passing respite, 
since the unbalanced finances which 
underlay the trouble were unremedied. 
Industrial activity, meanwhile, continued 
to shrink, and stock prices, after their 
predevaluation spurt, turned weak again. 
Imports, it is true, apparently failed to 
show the downward trend associated with 
declining business, but this was entirely 
due to the depreciation of the franc, as a 
result of which rising unit prices offset 
a declining volume. Business, handicapped 
by the forty-hour week and oppressed by 
uncertainty as to the future of the franc, 
and indeed even of the government itself, 
continued to stagnate and to flounder 
hopelessly. The nation was badly divided 
socially and suffered from a profound 
crisis of morale. 

Although the shock of the Munich crisis 
served to some extent to reunite the 
nation, the real turn in sentiment came 
with the announcement of Finance Min- 
ister Reynaud’s recovery program in 
November. This, to a far greater extent 
than its manifold predecessors, went to 
the roots of the problem and offered 
measures that, however individually dis- 
tasteful, nevertheless commended them- 
selves generally to the good sense of the 
nation. For once, reason seemed to have 
triumphed over political expediency. The 
Reynaud measures sought, primarily by a 
lengthening of the work week and by 
increased taxes, both to restore the pro- 
ductivity of industry and to salvage the 
government finances. Basic to the whole 
problem was the question of confidence. 
The outcome of the program was in some 
doubt until after the defeat of the strikes 
at the end of November and the begin- 
ning of December, when it appeared that 
under vigorous leadership the nation 
for the time wished to be done with social 
conflict. 
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Since then there has been a heavy re- 
turn of capital to France, estimated to 
amount to as much as 12 billion francs, 
in any case sufficient to permit, at long 
last, the first conversion operations on 
the government debt—in this case, the 
railroad obligations. The franc, it is true, 
has steadily drifted downward since the 
May devaluation, but only in proportion 
to the decline in the pound, to which it 
has remained effectually linked. Stock 


prices have advanced sharply, and ex- 
ports have increased—partly as a result 
of the May devaluation. Whether genu- 
ine recovery is really beginning, as some 
assert, it is too early to say. Confidence, 
however, appears to have been restored 
to a large degree, although the tenure of 
the present government remains subject 
to a certain political risk. However, the 
bases for recovery seem to have been laid, 
and if the nation is spared undue outside 
disturbances there is some hope that the 
long overdue révival will actually ma- 
terialize. 


Germany on a Semi-War Basis 

In Germany, industry, even more than 
in previous years, was dominated by gov- 
ernment requirements and policies. In- 
dustrial activity by November had risen 
to 30 per cent above the 1928 average, 
and for the entire year 1938 will probably 
average 7.5 per cent greater than in 1937. 
As would be expected, in view of the char- 
acter of the government’s demands on in- 
dustry, the expansion has been primarily 
in investment goods (if armaments and 
the like may be so classified), produc- 
tion in the consumption goods industries 
being only moderately above the 1928 
level. Unemployment has been virtually 
wiped out (except for the Jews and other 
outlawed categories), while industry it- 
self has been operating at very close to 
capacity. Commodity prices, rigidly con- 
trolled by the government, have shown 
little change. 
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The entire economic situation is obvi- 
ously abnormal. The nation is, for all 
practical purposes, on a semi-war basis, 
and peacetime criteria do not govern. 
Stock prices have been consistently weak, 
and while this is probably due in part to 
Jewish liquidation, it certainly also re- 
flects a less favorable appraisal of profit 
prospects. The government has under- 
taken to terminate the financing of its 
needs by “secret” bills, and in any case 
seems able to cope with its internal finan- 
cial problems for an indefinite period. Its 
chief difficulties rather concern foreign 
exchange. Exports have tended to de- 
cline, while the absorption of Austria and 
the Sudeten region has only. aggravated 
the problem of paying for necessary im- 
ports. Germany apparently is feeling a 
definite pinch at this point. 

The perennial conflict between the eco- 
nomic radicals and moderates (in which 
latter class, Dr.’ Schacht) continues with- 
out let-up. The dynamics of the Nazi 
movement, however, suggest ‘recourse to 
more extreme rather than more moderate 
measures, and despite the publicity given 
to spokesmen for a return to a less high- 
ly regimented regime in the economic 
field, there seems little likelihood that the 
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steady drift away from “liberal” econom- 
ics will be checked. 


Industry Less Active in Italy 
Italian industrial activity has tended to 
recede in recent months. Those sectors 
that are supported by government orders 
have maintained operations well enough, 
but the other divisions are generally op- 
erating bélow the levels of a year ago— 


_ Notably the textile, paper and chemical 


industries. The so-called metallurgical and 
mechanical industries, which are especial- 


" ly the beneficiaries of government orders, 


for the most part continue well above pre- 
vious years. Stock prices have, however, 
shown weakness, reflecting the less satis- 
factory outlook. Commodity prices have 
been relatively stable, in contrast with the 
considerable rise that took place in 1937. 
Exports have been fairly well maintained, 
while imports have declined, the balance 
of trade showing a decided improvement 
over 1937. 
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Government finances are a somewhat 
uncertain element. The 1938-39 ordinary 
budget was balanced on paper, but non- 
budgetary extraordinary expenses aggre- 
gated 9 billion lire in 1937-38, and pre- 
sumably will be large in the present fiscal 
year; so far supplementary credits have 
amounted to 2 billions, with more doubt- 
less to come. The 1939-40 budget indi- 
cates a deficit of 4.8 billions, but whether 
this is in addition to extraordinary expen- 
ditures of the same magnitude as in the 
previous year or whether it includes some 
of these extraordinary items cannot be 
determined. 

These extraordinary expenses were pri- 
‘marily military disbursements in Ethi- 


‘opia and Spain and for rearmament gen- 
’ erally. Funds to cover them were raised 


by a succession of capital levies, on real 
estate (5 per cent), on incorporated busi- 
nesses (10 per cent maximum), and in 
last November on private enterprises 
(7% per cent basic rate). The deficits, 
however, seem likely to persist and it is 
not clear, now that the series of levies has 
supposedly been completed, where further 
funds are to come from. 


Japan Concentrates on Her Struggle 
in China 


Japan, even more than Germany and 
Italy, has gone over to a war basis. 
Industry already is subject to strict gov- 
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ernment control, and the supervision is 
likely to increase. The peacetime export 
industries, especially in thé textile field, 
apparently are being sacrificed for the 
sake of the war industries. 

Exports have tended to decline steadily 
from the beginning of the Chinese ‘emer- 
gency.” While a certain balance of trade 
has been maintained through the forcible 
contraction of imports under government 
regulation, the problem of importing the 
raw materials essential for the export in- 
dustries and at the same time keeping the 
war industries supplied, also with im- 
ported materials, is proving difficult. 
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It has been necessary to ship gold in 
considerable quantities, and it is un- 
certain whether, if the demands of the 
Chinese campaign continue heavy, the 
value of the yen can be indefinitely 
maintained. The government deficits have, 
of course, reached enormous sums, but 
there have been no signs as yet of serious 
inflation. The problem of financing the 
various developmental projects in Man- 
churia and China has also to be solved, 
in view of the utter improbability of en- 
listing foreign capital so long as the pol- 
icy of a “new economic order” is persisted 
in on the Asiatic Continent. 


Automobiles 


Continued from Page 123 


vious upturns. It has been without bene- 
fit of the stimulus of increased farm in- 
come. This can of course be viewed pessi- 
mistically or optimistically. On the dark 
side it must be said that it is difficult to 
see in present agricultural trends and ten- 
dencies any great hope of any increase in 
next year’s farm income. On the bright 
side the fact that the motor industry has 
already experienced a sharp increase with 
the farm market in a poor condition sug- 
gests that after all the farm market is 
not everything, as some of the agricul- 
tural] planners would have us believe. 

A feature of last year’s automobile mar- 
ket was another gain on the part of the 
“Big Three’—General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler. Based on registrations through 
the end of November, those companies sold 
90.2 per cent of last year’s cars, as com- 
pared with 88.5 per cent in 1937. This 
slight difference does not make a great 
deal of difference to the large motor com- 
panies, but it does mean life or death to 
many of the smaller companies. 

With the possible exception of Packard, 
which has done unusually well through the 
introduction of low-priced models, all the 
independent automobile manufacturers 
have had tough sledding ever since the 





peak of the Coolidge Prosperity. Many 
companies have been unable to stand the 
gaff, with Auburn one of the latest com- 
panies to succumb to the pressure of the 
“Big Three.” Two other small companies, 
Reo and Graham-Paige, are now having 
financial difficulties, with the former com- 
pany already under the operation of trus- 
tees. At the present time we doubt if 
there will be any radical change in the 
trend toward further concentration in the 
automobile industry. The large companies, 
with almost unlimited financial resources, 
have thus far proved too much for their 
small competitors. 


TABLE I. VEHICLE PRODUCTION AND 
NEW REGISTRATIONS, U. 8S. ONLY 
(Thousands of Units) 


-——-Production-——. ——Registrations—— 

Passenger. Truck. Passenger. Truck. 
. Fe 3,949 557 3,147 387 
MES 6 ap ska E 497 2, 328 
re 4,012 589 3,134 341 
 - a 795 827 3,881 527 
ae 600 2,626 411 
. SS ,038 434 1,908 314 
. Sa 1,186 245 1,096 180 
SS ,627 359 1,474 246 
1934. 2,271 599 1,888 404 
ES aoe ao 3,388 732 2,744 511 
ae 3,798 818 3,404 612 
(a 4,069 948 3,484 618 
ge 2,050 480 1,920 370 

*Estimated. 


In spite of the sharp recovery in new 
cars sales since the lows of the past Sum- 
mer, volume in the last two months of 
1938 was not very far above the corre- 
sponding months of 1937. According, to 
figures of R. L. Polk & Co., about 430,000 
passenger cars were registered during No- 
vember and December, only 14 per cent 
above registrations of 376,000 units in the 
last two months of 1937: 

TABLE II. PERCENTAGE OF NEW 


PASSENGER CAR REGISTRATIONS 
BY COMPANY GROUPS 


G. M. Chev- Ford Chrysler Ply- Ali Inde- 
Total. rolet. Total. Total. mouth. pendent. 
1929... .32.7 20.1 33.9 8. 2. 5 
1930... .34.5 23.6 40.3 8.6 2.4 16.6 
1931... .43.4 30.6 27.9 12.0 49 16.7 
1932... .41.5 29.4 23.9 17.5 10.2 17.1 
1933... .43.4 31.8 21.0 25.8 16.7 9.8 
1934....39.8 28.3 28.2 22.9 16.0 9.1 
1935... .38.3 23.9. 30.2 22.9 13.9 8.6 
1936....43.0 27.3 22.4 25.0 14.7 9.6 
1937... .40.5 22.1 22.7 25.3 13.2 11.5 
1937+...40.2 21.8 22.9 25.4 13.2 11.5 
19387...44.9 24.8 20.7 24.6 15.1 9.8 
*Before Dodge, Plymouth and De Soto. 
+First eleven months. 


According to trade reports, actual sales 
were better than indicated, as some new 
car buyers were late in registering their 
cars. Reports from Detroit indicate that 
sales so far in January are making a much 
better comparison with last ~year. In the 
first ten days of this month sales of fifteen 
different makes averaged 34 per cent bet- 
ter than in the corresponding days of 1938. 
Even greater gains are forecast for the 
last two weeks of the month. 


AVIATION 


HE aviation industry has just enjoyed 
the best year in its entire history. 
Sales of aircraft, engines and parts 

totaled roughly $145,000,000, a jump of 
more than 30 per cent as contrasted with 
sales of $114,000,000 in 1937 and more 
than double sales of approximately 
$70,000,000 in 1929. 

In spite of the very large increase in 
dollar sales the actual number of planes 
sold last year was not greatly in excess 
of the 3,230 units sold in 1937. That dollar 
value rose so sharply in the face of prac- 
tically unchanged unit sales reflects the 
distinct trend toward larger and more 
powerful planes which are naturally more 
costly. 

Exports accounted for a very large per- 
centage of last year’s aeronautical sales. 
During the year about $70,000,000 in air- 
planes, motors and parts were shipped 
abroad almost double exports of $39,000,- 
000in 1937,anod ten times exports in 1930. 

The phenominal gain in aeronautical 
exports reflects the world rearmament 
race together with the fact that most for- 
eign plane factories are so clogged with 
orders that it has been physically impos- 
sible to keep up with the more urgent 
“rush” business. While a large part of our 
aviation exports last year were of the mil- 


itary variety, numerous “peace” planes 
were shipped, especially large transport 
planes for use on European airlines. 

It is not expected that this year’s ex- 
port trade in airplanes will maintain the 
breakneck speed it has had in the past. 
In the first place, more and more opposi- 
tion to such exports is arising in official 
circles largely because of the bombing 
of civilians in both the Spanish and Chi- 
nese wars. 

While export business may not rise 
much beyond its present level, the outlook 
for domestic sales is excellent. In Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s defense message to Con- 
gress, released two weeks ago, he asked 
for an appropriation of $300,000,000 for 
new army aircraft, which would provide a 
minimum increase of 3,000 planes of dif- 
ferent types. He asked practically noth- 
ing for naval aircraft, but most observers 
believe that about 1,000 planes are needed 
by that branch of our defenses. 
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Most important from the standpoint of 
the industry is that whatever planes are 
actually built will come out of private 
factories and not government plants with 
WPA labor as some legislators had sug- 
gested. Since speed is essential in the 
present instance, it would be impractical 
to build additional plants and train thou- 
sands of men to manufacture airplanes. 

Another favorable item is 2 new pro- 
posal to train about 20,000 college stu- 
dents to fly. While this would not mean 
any further increase in military orders— 
other than those now proposed—it would 
mean an increased market for small pri- 
vate planes, since many of those persons 
who learned to fly would naturally like a 
plane of their own. 

Last year also witnessed another for- 
ward surge in air transportation. Unfor- 
tunately, however, many of the domestic 
airlines are still operating at a loss de- 
spite a record volume of business. Last 
year about 1,300,000 passengers were car- 
ried by scheduled domestic airliners, by 
far the highest on record and almost 20 
per cent above the previous year. 

After lagging in the early part of the 
year, air express shipments spurted sharp- 
ly in September, when 878,000 pounds 
were carried, a jump of 22 per cent as 
compared with the corresponding month 
of 1937 and the highest on record. Air 
express appears headed upward, with 
some transport companies already plan- 
ning special planes which would carry 
nothing but express. 

This year will probably see many new 
aviation records. That sales will be very 
large is a foregone conclusion, since un- 
filled orders now total about $175,000,000, 
greater than all sales made last year and 
more than 10 per cent above unfilled or- 
ders at the beginning of 1938. 
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Raw Cotton Outlook Is Dominated by the Huge 
Government Loan Stock 


Continued From Page 109 


cotton trade. From this angle, 1939 does 
not make a pretty picture. 

Last Thursday Secretary Wallace an- 
nounced that he had suggested to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that a world conference of 
cotton-producing countries be called in an 
attempt to solve the cotton problem. 

The Secretary made it clear that the 
statistical position of American cotton— 
with particular emphasis on the 14,000,- 
000-bale carry-over on next Aug. 1—had 





reached a point where some steps had to 
be taken if the Southern cotton producers 
were to be saved from “bankruptcy.” 
Such a statement, coming from a man 
who has probably done more to put cotton 
where it is today than any one else, 
clearly emphasizes the grave problems 
now faced by the industry. In conclusion, 
Mr. Wallace assertéd that if this country 
ceased holding up cotton prices it would 
have grave effects on foreign producers. 
It is extremely doubtful if many domestic 
growers would worry about that. 


Record Supplies Depress Wheat Prices; Corn 
Helped by Good Export Demand 


ROM almost any viewpoint 1938 was 
K a bad year for wheat. Prices de- 

clined steadily with the best rally 
of the entire year occurring in the latter 
part of December. The May contract be- 
gan 1938 around 90 cents and in two 
weeks had shot up to almost $1. The brisk 
rally was not followed up by the trade, 
however, because it was thought to repre- 
sent a technical adjustment rather than 
any change in the basic situation. 

From mid-January wheat declined al- 
most without interruption until the early 
part of September when a series of war 
scares brought about a sharp zigzag 
movement in prices. For a time activity 
in the wheat pits resembled the days of 
the World War. Following the ‘Munich 
peace plan,” wheat dropped back into a 
rut and stayed there until almost the end 
of last month when a rally carried prices 
to the best level since September. 

In closing at 69 cents a bushel, May 
wheat lost about 22 cents during the year 
as compared with a decline of 45 cents in 
1937. During the third quarter of 1938 
May wheat was selling for the lowest price 
since the black years of 1932 and 1933. 

The principal reason for the disappoint- 
ing action of wheat during 1938—outside 
of the general decline in commodity prices 


which took place—was the extremely 
bearish world supply and demand situa- 
tion. Perhaps never in the history of the 
major cereal, even including 1933, have 
there been so few apparent reasons for 
buying wheat as there are today. The 
world 1938-39 wheat crop is now estimated 
at 4,448,000,000 (excluding Russia and 
China), a jump of 610,000,000 bushels as 
compared with the ample 1937-38 harvest 
and the largest on record. This season 
the Northern Hemisphere is producing as 
much as the whole world did last year, 
with the combined crops of the United 
States and Canada alone showing a jump 
of 20 per cent. 

Although cheap wheat has done much 
to spur consumption, human needs “have 


not expanded as swiftly as have the har- 


vests. In the season to end on June 30, 
1939, “disappearance,” or consemption, is 
estimated at 5,083,000,000 bushels, a sharp 
rise as contrasted with consumption of 
4,375,000,000 bushels in the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1938. Of course, not all 
of the grain actually has been consumed; 
much of it has been stored either in a 
natural or manufactured form. 

In spite of remarkably good consump- 
tion the world carry-over on next July 1 
will probably total 1,200,000,000 bushels, 
more than double the surplus on July 1, 


New York Cotton Futures—1938 


Week Jan., 1938. Mar., 1938. May, 1938. 
Ended High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
Jan. .... 8.45 8.20 8.50 8.23 8.60 8.30 
Jan. 15.... 8.59 8.43 8.60 8.44 8.70 8.54 
[= Tea 8.55 8.38 8.62 8.44 
8.52 8.31 8.60 8.38 

8.55 8.34 8.64 8.42 

8.79 8.44 8.89 8.54 

9.10 8.76 9.18 8.81 

9.27 9.01 9.33 9.11 

... Mar., 1939. 9.22 9.04 9.27 9.06 

2.... High. Low 9.09 8.82 9.11 8.81 

- 9.03 8.90 ae wee 9.00 8.50 

98 8.62 wae eee 8.82 8.48 

93 we aie 8.78 8.50 

85 one ees 8.61 8.38 

18 ated 8.95 8.55 

25 Die eid 9.00 8.78 

12 May, 1939. 8.85 8.68 

90 High. 8.70 8.50 

92 8.71 8.53 
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1938, and even exceeding the previous 
record established in 1933. 

The current United States wheat crop 
will total 931,000,000 bushels, a gain of 
6 per cent over last year and the largest 
crop since the 1,026,000,000 bushels pro- 
duced in 1915. That our wheat crop 
should be so large in the face of extensive 
efforts at crop control and other reduc- 
tion measures is a source of wonder to 
the politicians but practically no one else. 
The large crop was the combined result 
of good acreage and extremely favorable 
growing conditions. 

Because of the large wheat crop we 
have about 250,000,000 bushels available 
for export. Even the most optimistic, 
however, do not expect that more than 
100,000,000 bushels will actually be shipped 
abroad, thus leaving us with 150,000,000 
bushels of surplus wheat, a part of which 
will be held by government loan agencies. 

It is now estimated that the United 
States carry-over on July 1 will be 385,- 
000,000 bushels, almost triple last year’s 
total of 150,000,000 bushels and the largest 
since the 394,000,000 bushels held in the 
middle of 1933. 

WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION 


(Millions of bushels) 
1938-39.1937-38.1936-37.1935-36. 











Sakae 931 876 627 626 

“Peo eS 348 182 229 282 

axthedacgass 12 11 14 11 

1,788 1,563 1,482 1,577 

113 117 96 114 

Paancedeks 646 562 7 

Estimated total....3,838 3,329 3,010 3,146 
Southern Hemisphere 

a, ee 185 249 141 

Ausigeila ......... 1 188 150 143 

Un. of So. Africa. 17 10 16 20 

CEE ckikcuscaces 126 113 113 

Grand total*.......4,448 3,838 3,538 3,563 

*Excludes Russia and China. {In the world. 

Fortunately, there have been several 


rays of light in the last month. The United 
States has now enjoyed two record har- 
vests in succession and grain observers 
point out that it would be most unusual if 
a third large crop were grown. Wheat 
farmers are turning to other products be- 
cause of low prices. Judging by the offi- 
cial estimate of the area sown to Winter 
wheat, it appears that the coming harvest 
will be considerably smaller than the 931,- 
000,000 bushels grown this season. Winter 
acreage has been cut by more than 20 per 
cent and is the smallest since 1936. In 


addition, unusually dry weather has pre- 
vailed over the Winter wheat belt in re- 
cent months, a fact which leads some au- 
thorities to expect a reduction of more 
than 20 per cent in the actual harvest. 

Under present circumstances there is 
obviously little incentive to purchase 
wheat and most importing nations have 
followed a watch and wait policy. The 
very topheavy supply and demand situa- 
tion has even discouraged most specula- 
tors and they have curtailed their activi- 
ties in recent months. Because of the 
gloom that now prevails in the wheat pits 
we are forced to wonder if the old saying: 
“It is always darkest before dawn,” might 
not apply. 

All things considered corn did well in 
1938. Closing prices were about 15 per 
cent under those on Dec. 31, 1937, as com- 
pared with a drop of 25 per cent in wheat 
prices and a loss of almost 50 per cent in 
barley. Furthermore, corn prices experi- 
enced three distinct rallies last year with 
the third one carrying prices to the high- 
est level in four months and almost 15 
per cent above the year’s low. 

Last year’s corn harvest totaled 2,542,- 
000,000 bushels, a slight decline as com- 
pared with Nineteen Thirty-seven’s re- 
markably good total of 2,651,000,000 bush- 
els, but substantially higher than the 1927- 
1936 average of 2,306,000,000 bushels. 
Granted normal growing conditions, next 
year’s corn crop may be slightly larger 
than the past harvest because the acreage 
“goal” is now 94 to 97 million acres; as 
contrasted with less than 92 million acres 
harvested in the 1938 season. 

There are several reasons why corn 
acted so well in 1938 despite an abundance 
of grain and general weakness in other 
commodity prices. In the first place, there 
was a good export demand last year and 
second, farmers have been using more corn 
for feeding purposes. The support of the 
loan has also been a factor, but not as 
much as in the case of other items. 

Two large barley harvests in succession 
were too much for the grain and prices de- 
clined severely last year. At the close of 
December barley was worth only 46 cents 
a bushel, a drop of 47 per cent on top of a 
35 per cent loss in 1937. The coming har- 
vest is expected to be somewhat below the 
high levels of 1937 and 1938 largely be- 


Chicago Wheat Futures—1938 
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10,000,000 acres. Last year 10,513,000 
acres were harvested. 

Rye was also a heavy loser last year 
because of large crops. The 1938 rye crop 
is estimated at 55,039,000 bushels, rough- 





ly 5,000,000 above that of the preceding 
year and twice production in 1936. With 
the exception of the large 1935 crop, last 
season’s rye harvest was the largest since 
1924. Last year’s closing prices were near 
the lowest level in six years. 


High Quotas Depress Sugar but Possible Change 
In Control Act Brightens Outlook 


HE course of sugar prices during 1938 
was determined almost entirely by 
political events. Depressed by a high 

quota, domestic sugar futures declined 
from about 2.30 cents a pound (March op- 
tion) in the first part of last January to 
only 1.85 cents in the middle of May, a 
loss of 20 per cent and one of the most 
persistent declines ever witnessed in the 
sugar market. 

When sugar was near the low, rumors 
started circulating regarding a reduction 
in the 1938 quota. That possibility brought 


sugar on balance between June and the 
first part of December, by which time 
March sugar was selling for 2.15 cents, a 
rise of 30 points over the year’s lowest 
and the highest quotation in more than 
six months. 

On Dec. 3 Secretary Wallace announced 
a 1939 sugar quota of 6,100,140 short tons, 
only slightly below the original quota for 
the previous year. The Secretary’s an- 
nouncement could have been in the form 
of a ten-ton bomb and it could not have 
had a greater effect upon the industry. 


























United States Sugar Quotas 
Initial Revised Original Final Initial 
19; 1938. , 1937. 1937. 

Continental beet ........... 1,584,524 1,584,083 1,591,390 1,417,009 1,613, 576 
Continental cane ........... 429,553 429,434 431,415 472,337 270,664 
uaa be 056s aeeses owe R 922) 082 963,149 984,210 976,685 
7 815,810 815,582 819,344 ~ S87, 831,508 
Virgin islands Pe ie See 9 3,923 9,155 10,023 5,462 
Total domestic .......... 3,797,996 3,755,104 3,814,453 3,780,642 3,697,895 
eS 666, :is a aiero'e0'0sei 1,052,854 991,020 1,057,416 998,499 1,035,742 
SE rs 1,954, 1,953,759 1,962,771 2,148,951 ,922,423 
Smee foreign ............... c 80,683 27,121 114,641 26,610 
Total foreign .......... 3,034,161 3,025,462 3,047,308 3,262,091 2,984,775 
Grand total ............ 6,832,157 6,780,566 6,861,761 7,042,733 6,682,670 


















a rally in futures, and prices moved for- 
ward until June 10, when Secretary Wal- 
lace announced a reduction of 81,195 short 
tons, thus bringing the 1938 quota to 
6,780,566 tons. Even the latter figure was 
regarded as too high by the trade, but 
domestic sugar futures moved up because 
it was generally agreed that the 1939 
quota, when announced, would be much 


smaller than that of 1938, which would 


have a beneficial effect upon sugar prices. 
With a low sugar quota in mind, both 
trade interests and speculators bought 


Speculators and tradesmen were stunned 
by the high quota. It was hard to believe 
that months and months of careful buying 
and hopefulness were to be wiped away 
in a single moment. 

The sugar trade did not have opportu- 
nity to express its feelings until Dec. 4, 
on which day domestic sugar futures 
dropped the full permissible limit of 25 
points in heavy trading. Thus in a single 
day a six months’ advance was erased. 
Prices fell into a rut after the initial 
break, with 1938 closing prices near the 


Chicago Corn Futures—1938 
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lows of the year and 40 points lower than 
at the end of 1937. 

In marked contrast to the disappointing 
action of domestic futures was the steadi- 
ness in world sugar prices, over which 
Secretary Wallace fortunately has little 
or no control. The March No. 4 contract 
lost less than 10 points last year by clos- 
ing at 1.16, although it had previously sold 
as low as 0.91 cents. It is noteworthy 
that world sugar prices are now above the 
level of January, 1937, whereas domestic 
sugar prices are about 125 points lower. 


One reason for the severe drop in sugar 


prices last year was the operation of the 
quota system. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant, however, was the attitude taken by 
Secretary Wallace. In the early part of 
March the Secretary let it be known— 
through a series of letters made public— 
that he thought the price of sugar was 
too high. Prices naturally declined. Three 
months later, however, he cut the 1938 
quota, which move was the first bit of 
bullish news to reach the sugar market in 
a long time. 


Bullish predictions were apparently well 
founded when, in the middle of August, it 


New York Sugar Futures—No. 3 Contract—1938 















Mar., 1938. May, 1938. July, 1938. Sept., 1938. Jan., 1939. 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
230-235 2 a6 20 3 0 ED kes nce 
2.33 2.28 2.36 2.29 237 232 2:39 2.33 2.38 2.36 
2.31 2.26 2.33 228 232 229 2.34 2.30 2.34 2.30 
2.27 2.24 229 226 2:30 2.28 2.32 2.28 2.30 2.26 
2.25 2.23 2.27 226 2.29 227 230 2.28 2.26 2.25 
2.24 220 2.26 222 227 223 299 224 2396 2% 
2.28 2.19 2.33 2.22 2.32 223 234 225 2.28 2.93 
2.22 2.19 2.24 2.21 2.26 222 228 2.24 2.24 221 Mar., 1939 
2.24 2.18 2.25 2.16 2.26 219 2.28 2.20 2.22 2.17 High. Low 
2.22 2.16 2.21 2.16 2.23 218 224 219 2.20 215 2.20 2.17 
2.21 2.19 2.19 2.14 2.20 215 2.21 217 217 2:13 2:19 2:14 
2.20 2.14 2.16 2.11 2.18 213 219 2:14 216 2.13 2.17 2.13 
-. eo 236 392 238 255 2905 208 Sp 26 6S Se 
2.12 1.95 2.15 197 2.17 2.00 2.17 2.01 2.19 2.03 
1.99 1.89 2.03 1.93 2.05 1.95 2.05 1.95 2.08 1.98 
1.98 1.88 2.03 196 2.05 1.98 2.05 2.01 2.09 2.04 
; 1.92 1.85 2.00 194 2.03 1.97 2.05 1.99 2.07 2.01 
: 1.90 1.84 1.96 192 2:00 196 2.00 1.97 2.04 2.00 
oe oe 1.88 1.83 1.94 191 1.98 1.95 2.00 1.97 2.03 2.00 
: i 1. - 192 180 196 1.85 1.95 1.86 2.00 1.89 
. 1.92 1.88 1.79 1.74 1.85 1.79 1.87 1.82 1.91 1.85 
ae h 1.85 1.77 190 182 1.92 185 1.96 1.89 
. 1.95 1.90 1.87 1.80 1.93 1.82 1.89 1.87 1.96 1.88 
1.94 1.90 1.84 1.78 1.86 1.81 1.88 1.86 1.91 1.88 
1.94 1.90 July, 1939. 1.79 1.75 1.84 1.79 1.86 1.86 1.92 1.88 
1.95 1.92 High. Low. 1.79 1.76 1.84 1.82 1.89 1.87 1.92 1.90 
1.98 195 1.97 1.97 1.78 1.76 1.85 1.83 1.91 189 1.95 1.92 
2.06 1.98 2.09 2.01 1.85 1.79 1.93 187 199 192 203 1.96 
SR  aeaee 1.84 1.77 1.92 185 198 190 2.01 1.93 
2.00 1.94 2.00 1.97 -. «. SO 2 2 te te eee 
COO USE ons nck 1.83 1.81 1.88 1.88 1.93 1.90 
1.98 1.93 1.99 1.97 1.83 1.79 1.90 1.86 1.93 1.89 
- 1.99 1.92 2.03 1.95 Sept., 1939. 1.82 1.76 1.93 1.85 1.96 1.88 
. 2.09 2.01 2.12 2.05 High. Low. 1.95 1.82 2.02 1.94 2.05 1.97 
- 2.10 2.06 2.14 210 2.17 2.17 2.01 190 204 199 2.07 2.01 
- 2.07 2.00 2.10 2.03 2.08 2.07 1.94 192 197 1.95 2.04 1.97 
: 233.205 235 $06 ... ... 1.96 196 206 2.00 2.10 2.01 
Sept. 2... ...... 2.08 2.03 2.10 2.05 2.10 2.160 2.01 199 2.00 1.98 2.05 2.00 
o> i eee 2.12 2.06 215 209 2.17 211 ..» «+ 2.05 199 2.08 203 
Se: ee 2.10 2.02 2.12 204 2.09 2.08 2.05 1.95 2.08 1.98 
OM. 645..... a.. 2.11 2.09 214 212 216 2.15 2.09 2.04 2.09 2.06 
2.09 2.06 2.09 2.08 2.14 2.12 2.08 2.03 2.08 2.04 
207 204°902 2... 2.08 2.05 2.08 2.04 
ee OO ere 2s oss SOO SO8 
2.08 2.15 213 2.17 2.16 2.07 2.04 2.08 2.05 
2.10 2.16 2.13 2.17 2.17 2.08 2.06 2.10 207 
2.10 2.16 213 218 2:16 2.10 2.09 210 2.07 
2.11 2.21 214 2.25 2:16 2.10 2.07 2.15 2.07 
1.91 2.07 194 2.09 1.97 1.97 1.79 2.00 1.86 
1.93 2.03 197 2.06 2.00 1.85 1.81 1.96 1.89 
197 204 201 2.08 2.04 1.87 1.81 1.98 1.93 
1.96 2.01 2.00 2.06 2.04 1.83 1.83 1.94 1.92 
Jan., 1938. Mar., 1938. May, 1938. July, 1938. 
2.35 2.25 2.33 2.14 2.36 1.83 2.37 1.74 
Range for Ja.24 Ja.5 Ja.13 Mr.23 Ja.13 My.13 Ja.13 My.26 
1938. May, 1939. July, 1939. Sept., 1939. July, 1938. Sept., 1938. Jan., 1K Mar., 1939. 
2.19 188 2.21 194 225 197 237 174 239 1.76 2.38 1.79 2.21 1.85 
De.3 My.26 De.3 De6 De.3De6 Ja. 13 My.26 Ja.15Au.18 Ja.14De.6 Mr. 11 My.7 
New York Sugar Futures—No. 4 Contract—1938 
Week Mar., 1938. May, 1938. July, 1938. Sep., 1938. Mar., 1939. May, 1939. 
Ended: High. Low. High. Low. igh. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High Low. 
Jan. 8...1.18%1. 1.20% 1.18 Mat 33). 19a. Ct. 
Jan. 15...1.17° 1.144% 1.19 1.16% 1.21 1.18 123" 2 1 1s. 
Jan, 722.236  TAl 16 118 138 130% DSTI igs. tap SC" 
Jan. 29...1.14 1.10% 1.154%1.12% 117 ise Lis a ee rae 
Feb. 5...1.10%1.04 112 51.07 1.13 109° 1.16 °1.11” 122 117 150 118 
Feb. 12. ..1.04 3 1.07 1.01 1.09% 1.03% 1.12 1.06% 1.17%113 1.16%1.15 
Feb. 19...1.05 1. 1.07 1.04 1.10%1.07 1.1241.10 1.194116 1. 11 
Feb. 26...1.02% .99 1.05% 1.00 Lae ies 1.11 1.05 1.144 1.10 Lise Lise 
Mar. 5...1.05 1.03 tore ae 1 1 111% 1.06% 1.16 1.12% 1.17" 1.17 
Mar. 12... ... 0 6 6 1.07% 1.02" 1.12 Lord 1.10% 1.20 
Mar. 19... 1.03% .96 1.06 98% 1.08%1.01 1.14%1.07” 1.17 71.12 
Mar. 26... Sept., 1939. 1.00 (95 1.02% 196% 105° 1.12° 1.05 1.15 Loot, 
Apr. 2...High. Low. 99 93% 1.01 ‘96 104 - 1.09% 1.07 1.13%1.10 July, 1939. 
Apr. 9...1.13%41.08 .95% 89 97 ‘91 Io — 1.07 1.03 1.08 1.05 High. Low. 
Apr. 16...1.11 1.11 90° .86 93 88 ‘97 ‘92% 1:05 1:00 1506 1.02 1.08% 1.08 
Age: 28)..019 23% 2s me a. 2 3 1.09 1.04% 1.11%107%  |..” |.. 
Apr. 30...111%110 (93 (88% | 90 1.01 .93% 109 1.01 1104105" ("0° [°° 
RY: 7.0008 00 ks ac 9316. 96% . 1.04 99% 1.04102 (2 7]: 
May 14...1.05 1.04% ‘93 90% 96 9114 102 97° 105 99 © 7°: 
May 21...1.02 1.02 ‘95 89°95 BD 99% 92 102 93% «96% 96% 
May 28...1.00 .99 95 90 92°: SS 2 Se. me ~C««wt. ful 
June 4... $4 98 98 93 93% 91 — 2 2 me Cf. 
ce eae : S ame 3 91% 96 93 97 (95 
June 11...1.01° ; 9 . ; 91% 98% 94% 99 (97 ‘o8y% ‘g@ 
June 18...1.02% 1. 1.00 ‘oo 96 9416 (99° | 1.00; 1.01 ‘1008 
June 25. ..1.03% 1.99 99% 9% | 92° 1.00 ‘94% 1.02 ‘96 1.02% .98 
Saly 23.32 98 107° 95.94% 93.98% 9414 1:00 (96° 11027 ° 
July 9...1.04° .98 ee aoe 94 .88 981% 92° 100 (94% 1.03 ore 
July 16...1.18 1.10 1.05 .96 1.12°103 1.144106 1.16 1/09 
July 23...1.13% 1.10 1.03 .98 1.09 1.05 rig 1. 1.12% 1. 
July 30...1.11° 1.11 1.01 97 1.09 1.04 1.10 Lod 135 i 
Aug. 6...1.12 1.09 1.00 .96 = 1.07%1.03 109 1:07 1:12%1. 
Aug. S.-i 1.09 99 = .97 =:1.06 1.03% 1.09 1.05% 1.127 1/08 
Aug. 20...1.104% 1.09 99 95 1.05 102° 107 1.05 1:09 107 
pe ee ae 1.01 98% 1.07 1. 1.09 1.06 1.11% 1.09 
Sep. 3...1.14% 1.14% 1.25 98% 1.08 1. 1.11% 1. Lie 
Sep. 10...1.14° 1.14 oe ane) 1.1 Lowe 115 2.35 
Sep. 17...1.22 — 38" 1 1.18161.11° 1.21 11 
Sen. 2...217 1.13 1.10 1.05° 1.13 ° 1.07% 1.15% 1110 
Oct. 1...1.2% 1.12 Lis 2 1.17% 1.07 1.19% 1.09% 
Oct. 8...1.12 1.08 1.05 .9914 1. 1. 1.09% 1.05 
Oct. Be. 330 Lae 1.03% 1.02% 1. Loa 1.09 1.07 
Oct. 22...1: 1.07 a: 4 1.04° 1.01" 1.06 1. 
Oct. 29...1.10 1.06 1.01% .98° 1.04 1.01 106% 1.030 
Nov. 5...1.12 1.10 1.0446 1.03 1.07 1. 1.09 1.08 
Nov. 12...1.14 1.11 110° 1.05 1.12 Lore 1.13 1.09% 
Nov. 19...1.15 1.1 1.11 1.08% 1.13 111° 114 112 
Nov. .-27 1.12 1.09% 1.07 1.12 1.09% 1.12% 1.10% 
Dec. 3...1.1341114 =——«~- 1.10 1.06% 1.12 108 1.13110 
Dec. 10...1.15 1.1144 May, 1940. 1.10% 1.06 1.12%1.08 114 110 
Dec. 17...1.16% 1.15% High. Low. 1.134109 115° 112 1:15%114% 
Dec. 24...1.17 115° 1.22 1.20% 1.144%1.13 1.16 1.14 1168 Lis 
Dec. 31...1.17 1.15 1.20% 1.20 1.16441.14 1.16%1.14 1:17" 115 
¢ Mar., 1938. May, 1938. 
1.1 28% 1.20% .86 
Range Jae Fe.10 Ja.11 Ap.12 
for 1938:} gep., 1939 May, 1940. July, 1938 Sep., 1938. Mar., 1! 
., 1939. _ May, . , 1938. ; 939. May, 1939. 
: 122 120 122 $88 4125 88 1.29 + va Se 
(Se.26 Je.27 De.21 De.27 Ja.5 Ap.i2 Sel JL8 ie My. ree iy asak Se.14 2% 
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was announced that the large beet-sugar 
deficit would not be reallocated to other 
areas. That was a real bull point and 
sugar futures spurted ahead and many 
people in the trade began to feel sure that 
the Secretary wasn’t such a “bad guy” 
after all. 

The 1939 quota, however, shattered all 
their hopes, since it was far above most 
estimates and obviously much in excess of 
requirements. However unfavorable the 
1939 quota may be, it cannot be blamed 
entirely on the Secretary of Agriculture, 
as under the law he was required to set 
the quota on the basis of consumption 
during 1935-36. It figured out at 6,832,157 
short tons and that was the total an- 
nounced, 

The future of sugar prices is any one’s 
guess. There is much opposition to the 
Sugar Control Act in the trade, with some 
members advocating its immediate and 
complete repeal. Others feel that the con- 
trol of sugar prices should be taken away 


Rubber Has a Year 


from Secretary Wallace, especially since 
he is apparently prejudiced against the in- 
dustry, particularly the refiners and others 
not engaged in growing sugar. : 

Six months ago a change in the Sugar 
Act would probably have been impos- 
sible because of the strong New Deal sen- 
timent in Congress. At the present time, 
though, a change would probably have 
easier sailing. It is to be hoped that Con- 
gress will consider the sugar problem in 
the light of the experience of the past two 
years, during which time sugar prices 
scraped near record lows and consumption 
fell sharply. 

A favorable point in the outlook is the 
recent increase in sugar consumption. Ac- 
cording to trade reports, consumption of 
sugar, both household and industrial, has 
shown nice gains in the last two or three 
months. Should that trend continue—and 
the current revival in general business 
will help—sugar prices will have a chance 
to advance. 


of Marked Contrasts; 


Outlook Enhanced by New Products 


HE rubber industry began 1938 with 
T operations at very low ebb and a 

cloud of gloom obscuring the out- 
look, but ended the year with operations 
running at a good pace and, apparently, 
nothing but rainbows ahead. “ 

Prices for crude rubber followed a 
similar path. At the beginning of the 
year crude rubber was selling for about 
15 cents a pound. After a slight rally to 
the 16-cent level, prices declined abruptly 
to less than 11 cents, the lowest price 
since the early part of 1934 and only 
about one-third the 1937 high. In June, 
however, a brisk rally took place which 
lasted until rubber had reached almost 
17% cents, the highest price since Oc- 
tober, 1937. At the end of last year rub- 
ber was only slightly under the high and 
15 per cent above the close on Dec. 31, 
1937. 

There have been very few times in the 
history. of the rubber industry that con- 
ditions changed as swiftly and as com- 
pletely as they did last year. In Febru- 


ary, for example, average daily consump- 
tion of crude rubber, after adjustment for 
seasonal variation, was only 1,051 tons, 
the lowest since March, 1933, and less 
than half that consumed in the same 
month of 1937. 

Consumption showed little improve- 
ment until July, when average daily 





























New York Rubber Futures—1938 








Week Mar., 1938. May, 1938. July, 1938. 
Ended: High. Low. High. Low. High. iw. 
Jan. 8....14.68 14.19 14.82 14.31 14.92 14.42 
Jan. 15....15.05 14.65 15.17 14.81 15.28 14.92 
Jan. 22....15.25 14.80 15.42 14.91 15.54 15.02 
Jan. 29....15.42 14.57 15.51 14.70 15.64 14.85 
Feb. 5....14.70 14.23 14.91 14.39 15.00 14.50 
Feb. 12....14.60 14.25 14.78 14.45 14.91 14.57 
Feb. 19....15.23 14.40 15.40 14.65 15.55 14.79 
Feb. 26....15.37 14.75 15.52 14.91 15.70 15.05 
Mar. 5....14.96 14.60 15.13 14.57 15.25 14.69 
Mar. 12....14.52 14.16 14.62 1419 14.80 14.31 
Mar. 19....14.26 13.74 14.38 13.69 14.53 13.82 
Mar. 26....13.58 12.75 13.92 12.85 14.12 12.91 
Apr. 2....12.51 12.51 12.95 10.31 13.09 10.43 
[ 2 Peer -26 10.80 12.40 10.94 
| 12.56 11.51 -82 11.70 
| Se Ae 12.81 12.24 13.01 12.47 
SS ee 12.30 11.33 12.49 11.32 
ee 11.88 11.32 11.92 11.09 
5 ee 12.03 11.60 12.21 11.67 
= =e 11.80 11.44 11.96 11.20 
May 28.... May, 1939. 11.25 11.20 11.38 10.99 
June 4....High. Low. Se 11.71 11.23 
11....12.75 11.95 12.22 11.31 
18... .12.85 12.50 12.27 11.85 
25... .14.45 13.00 13.96 12.40 
2....16.77 14.26 15.40 13.77 
9....16.05 15.19 15.57 14.71 
16... .15.85 14.95 15.00 15.00 
23... .16.10 15.60 15.63 15.63 
30... .16.64 15.90 16.30 16.04 
. 6....16.35 15.95 as 
. 13....16.45 16.15 July, 1939. 
. 20....16.75 16.15 High. Low. 
. 27....17.05 16.67 17.16 17.03 
. 3....16.75 16.50 16.75 16.55 
. 10... .16.67 16.14 16.62 16.26 
. 17....16.84 16.30 16.84 16.45 
. 24....16.77 16.27 16.53 16.33 Sept., 1939. 
. 1....16.88 14.38 16.91 15.08 High. Low. 
.  8....17.41 16.70 17.42 16.75 17.45 17.09 
- 15....17.47 17.07 17.47 17.11 17.31 17.23 
. 22....17.29 16.86 17.32 16.91 17.15 16.95 
. 29....17.12 16.80 17.00 16.80 17.16 16.87 
~ S 16.70 16.98 16.75 17.06 16.75 
> ae 16.90 17.13 16.93 17.18 16.94. 
; oe. 16.00 .16.81 16.01 16.81 16.03 
aS & 15.59 16.09 15.62 16.12 15.61 
i as 15.55 16.10 15.65 16.16 15.70 
. @.. 15.77 16.16 15.80 16.26 15.82 
= 15.95 16.27 15.96 16.25 15.95 
= * 16.15 16.42 16.21 16.46 16.16 
a. 6.28 1 16. 16.53 16. 
May, 1938. July, 1938. 
15.52 10.31 16.30 10.43 
Fe.23 Mr.31 31.27 Mr.31 
July, 1939. Sept., 1939. 
17.47 15.08 17.45 15.61 
Oct.10 Sep.28 Oct.6 Nv.22 





U.S.RUBBER MOVEMENT 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
300-———_. —__.——_, ——__75000 
f ] T 
ox. | | } | 
400 Paewe*praet 4 ee a ee 
| I~ “| (Stocks) | 
w | | 4 a oe es, } 
S 300; +a}. — #43000 
. / | 
8 g 
3 7 
iz 2 
5 B 
> - 
° a 
x 2 
a =) 
iP a 
4 z 
x ° 
8 oO 
a 
' 
rs i | a wn Sees eee 
1933 1934 1995 1936 i937 1938 
Sept., 1938. Dec., 1938. Jan., 1939. 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
15.01 14.63 15.04 15.04 eee eee 
15.38 15.01 15.53 15.25 ale,” tet 
15.65 15.14 15.67 15.42 eee ows 
15.71 14.95 15.90 15.19 oes aw 
15.08 14.61 15.22 14.82 14.98 14.89 
15.06 14.70 15.10 14.80 15.14 14.93 
15.67 14.87 15.86 15.22 15.90 15.12 
15.86 15.20 16.05 15.40 15.72 15.65 
15.36 14.81 15.55 15.05 15.50 15.18 
14.88 14.42 15.07 14.63 15.10 14.75 
4.67 13.94 14.80 14.14 14.92 14.92 
14.24 13.02 14.45 13.22 14.19 13.40 Mar., 1939. 
13.20 10.57 13.34 10.77 13.44 10.90 High. Low. 
12.50 11.08 12.70 11.30 12.63 11.45 12.58 12.45 
12.97 11.85 13.14 12.02 13.15 12.15 12.98 12.30 
13.20 12.67 13.40 12.90 13.41 12.97 13.58 13.15 
12.70 11.46 12.90 11.66 12.94 11.91 13.08 11.93 
12.14 11.28 12.30 11.45 12.37 11.51 12.40 11.69 
12.37 11.81 12.55 11.99 2. 05 12.67 12.18 
12.13 11.36 12.35 11.52 12.37 11.60 12.48 11.66 
11.56 11.11 11.75 11.27 11.70 11.36 11.88 11.46 
11.94 11.36 12.05 11.51 12.07 11.74 12.14 11.64 
12.38 11.46 12.51 11.66 12.52 11.77 12.63 11.86 
12.45 11.95 12.63 12:12 12.64 12.17 12.75 12.28 
14.13 12.55 14.25 12.75 14.30 12.89 14.38 12.87 
15.60 13.86 15.65 14.02 15.62 13.95 15.73 14.12 
15.80 14.85 15.92 14.92 15.94 14.95 16.00 15.00 
15.65 14.60 .75 14.75 15.75 14.76 15.85 14.85 
15.88 15.32 15.98 15.40 16.00 15.53 16.05 15.50 
16.48 15.63 16.55 15.74 16.52 15.75 16.57 15.80 
16.08 15.65 16.20 15.74 16.23 15.86 16.28 15.85 
16.27 15.77 16.39 15.93 16.40 15.98 16.46 16.04 
16.40 15.80 16.60 15.97 16.51 16.00 16.62 16.07 
16.70 16.18 16.90 16.44 16.90 16.53 17.00 16.58 
16.35 15.97 16.55 16.20 16.53 16.29 16.67 16.35 
16.19 15.78 16.54 15.88 16.55 15.96 16.65 16.00 
16.48 16.05 16.67 16.12 16.63 16.30 16.75 16.20 
16.37 16.10 16.64 16.12 16.55 16.26 16.70 16.21 
15.65 14.55 16.82 14.60 16.80 14.51 16.85 14.50 
«++ «++ 17.33 16.62 17.33 16.71 17.39 16.66 
17.32 17.00 17.30 17.10 17.41 17.04 
17.23 16.79 6.90 16.90 17.29 16.81 
17.05 16.74 17.03 16.80 17.09 16.75 
17.04 16.63 16.95 16. 17.04 16.66 
17.20 16.98 17.17 16.91 17.15 16.90 
16.84 15.92 16.73 16.00 16. 94 
16.07 15.50 15.95 15.51 16.11 15.57 
16.07 15.48 coe ose’ 16.10 15.58 
16.25 15.75 15.76 15.67 16.17 15.73 
16.30 16.09 «ns --- 16.26 15.96 
16.45 16.29 16.41 16.17 16.50 16.15 
16.70 16.59 16.55 16.34 16.64 16.37 
Sept., 1938. Dec., 1938. Jan., 1939. Mar., 1939. 
16.70 10.57 17.33 10.77 17.33 10.90 17.41 11.46 
Au.24 Mr.31  Oct.6 Mr.31 Oct.6 Mr.31  Oct.10 My.27 





takings totaled 1,395 tons, the largest 
since October, 1937. By December of last 
year, however, consumption had reached 
45,300 tons, almost double the low Febru- 
ary total and the largest for that month 
since 1936. Average daily usage last 
month was 1,743 tons, a gain of almost 
60 per cent over December, 1937, and the 
highest since September of that year. 
Perhaps just as important from a price 
standpoint was the persistent decline in 
domestic stocks in the final half of 1938. 
Domestic stocks in April, after adjust- 
ment for seasonal variation, aggregated 


338,200 tons, the largest since the latter 
part of 1935 and equal to more than a 
year’s requirements. At the end of 1938, 
however, stocks were only 279,800 tons, 
the lowest in more than a year and equal 
to only six months’ supplies. 

The sharp rise in rubber consumption 
during the last half of 1938 was, of course, 
a direct reflection of vastly improved tire 
sales, together with an increased demand 
for the so-called “industrial” rubber prod- 
ucts. 

_ In March of last year pneumatic casing 
sales were probably less than 2,500,000 


New York Coffee Futures—A Contract—1938 








(Basis No. 7) 
Mar., 1938. May, 1938. July, 1938. Sept., 1938. Dec., 1938. 
. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
4.41 4. 4.15 4.22 412 4.25 4.10 4.10 4.10 
444 4.25 4.16 420 410 4.17 4.07 4.05 4.05 
4.31 4.25 4.10 410 400 4.08 4.00 4.05 4.03 
4.41 4.35 4.29 4.14 408 407 4.07 4.08 4.06 
4.47 4.20 4.20 4.05 4.04 4.06 4.02 4.03 3.99 
4.10 4.23 401 4.00 3.83 3.99 3.85 4.00 3.83 
4.33 4.19 4.13 4.10 4.10 419 3.87 4.21 3.84 
4.33 4.27 4.16 dike: qete 4.12 4.12 4.09 4.09 
4.40 4.26 4.25 wid ata 4.13 4.10 4.10 4.09 Mar., 1939. 
4.51 4.35 4.27 4.10 4.06 ona alae coe ean Cre 
4.24 4.24 4.10 cone cakes 4.03 3.91 4.00 3.91 4.02 4.02 
415 3.99 3.93 3.90 3.78 3.85 3.78 3.90 3.78 440 3.81 
aed 4.02 2.02 3.99 3.95 3.91 3.88 3.93 3.92 3.94 3.94 
4.13 4.02 3.98 3.90 3.87 3.78 3.86 3.79 3.87 3.86 
4.11 410 4.06 4.00 3.94 3.83 3.90 3.90 .3.86 3.83 
4.25 4.13 4.16 4.09 4.04 4.04 4.03 3.91 4.00 4.00 
4.09 3.97 4.10 4.02 3.98 3.98 3.98 3.91 4.00 3.97 
4.23 4.23 434 412 4.21 404 4.20 4.05 4.20 4.02 
4.30 4.28 4.34 4.28 4.24 4.15 4.20 4.12 4.22 4.08 
4.32 4.26 4.30 4.28 4.25 4.17 4.20 4.10 4.20 4.11 May, 1939. 
4.32 4.15 4.28 4.25 4.26 4.17 418 406 418 4.09 High. Low. 
wen ane 4.17 4.14 4.20 4.12 4.09 4.05 408 405 404 4.04 
4.28 4.18 4.28 4.19 pre 4.15 4.12 419 408 
4.30 4.22 4.31 4.24 4.26 4.19 4.25 4.17 4.24 4.17 
4.32 419 4.38 4.27 442 430 444 430 445 427 
4.37 4.35 4.44 4.35 4.45 140 449 440 448 440 
4.30 4.21 4.45 438 450 4.37 455 441 450 4.45 
July, 1939. nN A Epes 4.44 430 449 435 454 438 442 440 
High. Low. 4.32 4.13 4.33 4.31 440 435 4.49 439 446 440 
4.55 4.50 nad, see 4.36 4.25 440 432 4.51 443 451 445 
- 4.70 4.59 4.55 441 460 447 4.61 453 4.74 4.60 
- 4.80 4.57 4.45 442 455 432 4.75 440 475 444 
- 4.60 4.53 4.50 445 4.52 4.44 4.59 4.46 4.63 4.57 
- 4.83 4.47 4.71 443 4.72 4.40 4.72 445 4.77 4.66 
ae Tae 4.62 462 460 445 4.74 450 4.76 4.53 
- az 4.55 453 4.55 450 461 455 464 4.62 
4.54 4.35 Sept., 1939. 4.55 425 4.53 4.22 458 4.22 458 440 
4.62 4.41 igh. Low. 4.60 4.35 4.53 4.34 4.56 4.35 4.50 4.37 
3 4.66 4.25 4.65 4.65 pre re 4.43 412 4.58 4.25 464 4.25 
3 4.66 4.61 4.7% 4.70 4.43 440 459 453 463 4.54 
5 454 4.47 enn. aus 4.37 4.22 447 4.33 4.43 4.40 
" 4.57 4.43 ih eks 4.43 427 450 434 453 4.53 
" 4.63 4.53 4.58 4.58 442 442 455 451 458 455 
q 464 4.63 4.68 4.61 4.40 4.38 452 443 458 446 
; . 453 4.53 4.60 4.60 4.40 4.36 4.51 4.51 4.49 4.49 
5 ayer 4.49 4.49 4.25 4.25 4.47: 4.35 oes) ae 
3 . 445 440 450 4.50 4.24 4.17 4.38 4.30 440 440 
Dec. 4.43 4.30 4.45 4.37 4.18 418 4.33 4.30 439 4.34 
3 4.20 4.20 4.30 4.16 4.20 4.11 4.16 4.13 4.21 4.16 
” ume! gas 4.30 4.24 4.03 4.01 4.19 4.14 4.25 4.24 
’ err 4.30 4.28 4.24 405 4.24 4.24 431 4.26 
) Sear 4.24 4.24 4.21 4.21 wea peas ana) eee 4.23 4.23 
Mar., 1938. May, 1938. 
4.62 4.10 4.35 3.93 
Range for Mr.9 Feb.9 Mr.9 Mr.23 
1938. July, 1939. Sept., 1939. July, 1938. Sept., 1938. Dec., 1938. Mar., 1939. May, 1939. 
4.83 4.20 4.75 416 4.37 3.78 4.71 3.78 4.72 3.78 4.75 3.81 4.77 4.04 
Au.26 De.9 Oc.6 De.9 Je.27 Mr.22 Au.26 Mr.23 Au.26 Mr. Au.8 Mr.21 Au.26 Je.1 
New York Coffee Futures—D Contract—1938 
(Basis Santos No. 4) 
Week Mar., 1938. May, 1938. July, 1938. Sept., 1938. Dec., 1938. 
Ended High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
‘ a 6.30 650 608 640 6.03 639 6.15 6.33 6.02 
642 644 6.22 6.37 6.16 635 620 6.32 6.15 
6.29 6.22 6.15 6.18 6.10 6.18 6.11 6.18 6.13 
6.32 6.32 6.22 6.23 6.11 620 613 6.24 6.08 
6.26 6.15 6.00 6.12 5.91 6.06 5.88 6.07 5.88 
6.15 5.97 5.81 5.86 5.72 5.90 5.71 5.90 5.72 
6.17 6.14 5.88 6.16 5.77 6.10 5.74 6.10 5.78 Mar., 1939. 
6.28 6.14 6.03 6.12 6.02 6.05 5.95 6.04 5.97 High. Low. 
6.31 6.17 6.06 6.10 6.00 6.06 5.95 6.08 5.96 6.06 6.05 
645 619 6.10 6.10 6.00 6.09 5.96 6.05 5.97 6.12 6.03 
6.19 6.13 5.95 6.00 5.80 6.00 5.75 6.03 5.76 5.93 5.83 
6.18 5.98 5.84 5.85 5.70 5.79 5.65 5.81 5.67 5.81 5.75 
wai 6.05 5.89 5.87 5.78 5.81 5.71 5.81 5.72 5.78 5.76 
5.90 5.71 5.80 5.69 5.75 5.62 5.74 5.61 5.76 5.65 
5.85 5.79 5.82 5.74 5.80 5.66 5.80 5.67 5.83 5.71 
5.94 5.76 5.95 5.74 5.91 5.77 5.95 5.81 6.00 5.84 
5.78 5.73 5.85 5.76 5.90 5.82 5.95 5.85 5.99 5.89 
5.93 5.74 6.01 5.82 6.09 5.89 6.11 5.92 6.16 5.95 May, 1939. 
5.85 5.70 596 5.78 601 5.82 604 5.84 667 5.85 High Low. 
5.72 5.57 5.86 5.72 5.96 5.81 6.01 5.85 6.05 5.87 5.91 5.91 
5.75 5.68 5.80 5.73 5.90 5.81 5.96 5.87 598 5.89 596 5.92 
--- «+. 5.78 5.73 5.85 5.77 5.90 5.82 5.91 5.83 5.92 5.85 
5.86 5.74 5.95 5.81 5.97 582 5.95 5.84 598 5.87 
5.92 5.78 599 5.86 6.02 588 6.04 5.95 6.05 5.91 
° 6.00 5.87 6.14 600 620 6.05 6.24 610 626 6.06 
, 6.01 5.88 6.10 5.99 624 613 628 6.17 630 6.19 
6. 6.12 5.96 6.18 6.00 6.33 6.11 6.41 6.19 6.44 6.20 
\ 6.00 5.93 6.21 6.00 633 618 6.39 627 643 631 
6.38 6.10 5.99 6.13 6.04 6.27 6.19 634 6.28 6.39 6.31 
6.45 --+ « 614 603 630 618 6.42 630 6.48 6.38 
6.57 awe aa 6.57 6.17 6.77 6.32 695 6.46 7.05 6.51 
6.72 ime Sam 6.53 6.23 6.74 642 691 6.57 6.98 6.66 
6.85 eae: male 6.55 643 6.76 6.60 685 6.74 6.92 6.82 
-20 6.78 tn) ue 6.80 6.41 7.02 6.62 7.11 6.74 ‘2 6.78 
. 6.85 oie nee athe whe 6.68 6.54 695 6.65 7.05 6.80 11 6.82 
3 6.380 aw = heard 6.64 655 6.85 6.72 694 682 6.99 be 4 
.85 6.35 Sept., 1939. enh wae 6.68 626 6.69 622 680 629 681 6. 
7. 6.69 High. Low. welt. vette 6.70 6.42 6.82 6.52 692 6.60 6.97 6.67 
. 6.41 7.00 6.43 wat €ae “a6. ead 6.80 6.33 6.94 6.37 6.98 6.39 
7.08 6.85 7.10 6.89 ee 6.81 6.59 696 6.74 7.06 6.81 
J 6.83 7.02 6.85 cen Lace 6.73 6.60 6.88 6.76 698 6.82 
A 6.73 7.00 6.78 seer eee 6.77 6.56 690 6.69 696 673 
7.06 6.87 7.07 6.93 Sn aed 6.85 6.72 6.97 6.80 7.04 6.85 
7.04 6.79 7.03 6.88 wth a ties 6.80 6.60 692 6.71 7.00 6.80 
7.00 7.00 7.064 692 = 6.75 6.71 6.89 6.80 696 6.83 
6.99 6.81 7.02 6.87 Dec., 1939. 6.72 6.56 6.81 6.72 696 6.79 
6.80 6.70 6.85 6.74 High. Low. 6.55 6.34 6.72 654 680 6.68 
6.69 6.48 6.76 6.52 6.66 6.66 6.39 6.25 6.58 6.30 6.67 6.43 
6.51 633 654 636 663 6.44 6.12 6.03 6.35 620 646 630 
6.53 638 656 640 663 6.51 6.25 6.15 638 6.22 648 6.35 
6.66 655 669 662 6.72 6.63 6.42 6.26 .6.53 6.37 660 647 
6.65 653 6.67 6.54 6.74 6.62 écu. eee 6.49 6.35 6.59 649 
7. s =. May. = July, 1938. 
. s 5 57 . ‘ 
Range for Ja.7 Fell Ja.7 My.20 a? se 
1938. July, 1939. Sept., 1939. Dec., 1939. Sept., 1938. Dec., 1938. Mar., 1939. May, 1939. 
7.20 6.28 7.10 6.36 6.74 6.44 680 5.62 7.02 561 7.11 5. 7.18 5.85 
Au.26 J1.6 Oc.7 De.5 De.30 De5 Au26Ap.7 Au.26Ap.7 A Ap.7 Au.26 Je2 
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units, whereas in December they had 
- soared to more than 4,000,000 units. In 
' the full year about 40,000,000 tires were 


produced, a very sharp decline as com- 


pared with production of more than 


55,000,000 units in 1937. 

The drastic decline in last year’s tire 
production reflects principally the shrink- 
age in sales to automobile manufacturers 
for use as original equipment. Last year 
the motor companies took only 11,300,000 
tires, less than half the 23,150,000 units 
used in the preceding year. Replace- 
ment sales, on the other hand, held up re- 
markably well, with sales in the final 
quarter spurting so sharply that the full 
year total was probably over the 1937 
figure. 

The outlook for the rubber industry is 
greatly enhanced by the technical im- 
provements that are always being made. 


In the last ten years average tire mileage 
has been boosted by more than 75 per 
cent, while the annual tire expenses of 
motorists have dropped by almost one- 
half. In addition, the industry has been 
very forward in seeking new markets for 
its products. During the past year sponge 
rubber has been developed to a point 
where it serves well as seats in buses, 
railroad cars and theatres, as well as sub- 
stituting for mattresses in beds. 
Mechanical goods have also come in for 
their share of improvement. Ever since 
a method of “fusing” rubber and steel 
was discovered, a few years ago, rubber 
has advanced by leaps and bounds in 
machinery. Rubber heels, belting, hose, 
floors and fabrics are also doing well. The 
industry fully expects these new divisions 
to account for more than 25 per cent of 
total rubber consumption in the future. 


Cocoa Has a Bad Year; Prices Off 23% and 
Sales Down 9%, but Outlook Is Good 


N 1937 cocoa topped the list of price 
declines with a drop of almost 50 per 
cent and last year the commodity 

came in fourth with a loss of 23 per cent. 
At the close of 1938 cocoa was selling for 
slightly over 4 cents a pound as compared 
with 6 cents at the close of 1937 and a 
1937 high of almost 13 cents. At present 
cocoa is only fractionally above the all- 
time low established in the middle of 1933. 

After two years of drastic price decline 
one would expect the industry so affected 
to be bearish on the outlook. A review 
of the trade, however, reveals that the 
cocoa and chocolate industry is anything 
but pessimistic. In fact, the recent price 
decline is ranked as a reason for optimism 
because low prices stimulate consumption. 
In the last few months cocoa and choc- 
olate sales have improved to a consid- 
erable degree although the total for all of 


“1938 will be substantially under that of 


the previous year. 

Based on statistics pertaining to ware- 
house stocks and arrivals, the United 
States consumed about 3,285,000 bags of 
cocoa last year, a decline of roughly 9 
per cent as compared with 3,600,000 bags 


in 1937 and far below the all-time high 
record of 4,500,000 bags in 1936. Last 
year’s consumption, however, may have 
been higher than the indicated figure 
because most manufacturers had large 
stocks at the close of 1937 and many sales 
were undoubtedly made from such inven- 
tories rather than out of open market 
purchases. It is of course impossible to 
accurately gauge the volume of “invis- 
ible” stocks, but trade reports indicate 
that substantial reductions were made 
last year. 

A feature of 1938 was the substantial 
drop in United States imports. They 
totaled approximately 3,140,000 bags last 
year, a decline of 26 per cent as con- 
trasted with 1937 arrivals of 4,244,000 
bags. 

The drop in imports was due entirely 
to the Gold Coast holding movement 
which was in effect during the first four 
months of last year. In April, for ex- 
ample, only 3,462 bags were exported by 
the Gold Coast, about one-tenth of those 
in April, 1937. In July, however, Gold 
Coast exports amounted to 54,223 bags, 
the highest in history. Heavy exports by 





New York Cocoa Futures—1938 
Week Jan., 1938. Mar., 1935 May, 1938. July, 1938 Sept., 1938. Dec., 1938. Jan., 1939. 
Ended : High. Low High. Low High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low 
Jan. §8.... 5.85 5.51 6.21 5.50 6.21 5.57 6.25 5.65 6.30 5.72 6.30 5.87 cel Gea 
Jan. 15.... 6.28 5.95 6.60 5.82 6.60 5.85 6.64 5.87 6.72 5.93 6.63 6.17 ‘eer ee 
Jan. 22.. 6.16 6.08 6.28 5.29 6.31 5.30 6.37 5.35 .41 5.38 6.51 5.53 oun eae 
Jan. 29.... 5.25 5.25 5.63 5.17 5.61 5.17 5.65 5.25 5.73 5.35 5.82 5.45 om) eee 
Feb. 5.. ate ici 5.65 5.23 5.69 5.22 5.72 5.30 5.80 5.35 5.89 5.49 we. Toe 
Feb. 12.. 5.65 5.33 5.69 5.36 5.74 5.42 5.80 5.47 5.90 5.61 css a 
Feb. 19... 6.16 5.41 6.20 5.43 6.24 5.49 6.27 5.55 6.40 5.69 6.24 6.03 
Feb. 26... 6.31 5.94 6.33 5.93 6.35 6.05 6.39 6.06 6.47 6.20 6.49 6.27 
Mar. 5.. re 6.11 5.53 6.13 5.56 6.14 5.57 6.15 5.60 6.22 5.68 6.23 5.84 
Mar. 12... ——e 5.91 5.52 5.95 5.57 5.93 5.63 5.97 5.60 6.00 5.70 5.92 5.90 
Mar. 19....Mar., 1939. 5.92 5.64 5.96 5.64 5.96 5.64 5.96 5.65 6.05 5.72 5.93 5.93 
Mar. 26....High. Low. 5.65 5.25 5.70 5.38 5.67 5.39 5.70 5.42 5.77 5.50 5.72 5.53 
Apr. 2.... 5.57 5.55 beets Sone 5.49 5.30 §.52 5.33 5.53 5.36 5.63 5.44 5.67 5.47 
Apr. 9.... 5.55 5.17 5.47 4.85 5.47 4.90 5.49 4.95 5.52 5.00 5.44 5.13 
Apr. 16.... 5.56 5.06 5.30 4.77 5.36 4.83 5.40 4.90 5.49 4.99 5.43 5.06 
Apr. 23.... 5.70 5.30 5.37 4.93 5.42 5.01 5.50 5.08 5.59 5.20 5.62 5.33 
Apr. 30.... 5.36 5.14 4.90 4.67 5.04 4.83 5.15 4.93 5.27 5.04 5.14 5.14 
May 7.... 5.13 4.90 May, 1939. 4.60 4.47 4.83 4.55 4.90 4.66 5.04 4.77 4.90 4.87 
May 14.... 5.09 4.90 High. Low. 4.58 4.46 4.68 4.53 4.78 4.63 4.94 4.78 4.94 4.85 
May 21.... 4.91 4.63 5.03 4.74 4.47 4.18 4.54 4.24 4.66 4.33 4.80 4.49 4.83 4.53 
May 28.... 4.68 4.47 4.75 4.56 4.20 4.01 4.28 4.03 4.39 4.17 4.54 4.32 4.55 4.40 
June 4.... 4.76 4.44 4.86 4.54 noe, aie 4.31 4.02 4.44 4.14 4.60 4.29 4.58 4.32 
June il.... 4.81 4.61 4.98 4.71 4.41 4.18 4.55 4.31 4.72 4.47 4.73 4.54 
June 18.... 4.89 4.69 4.98 4.78 4.44 4.23 4.56 4.35 4.73 4.52 4.78 4.58 
June 25.... 5.40 44.70 5.45 4.80 July, 1939. 4.94 4.27 5.07 4.40 5.25 4.56 5.23 4.63 
July 2.... 5.59 5.25 5.65 5.35 High. Low. 5.07 4.72 5.20 4.90 5.40 5.07 5.46 5.12 
say, 9.... 5.61 5.35 5.72 5.45 5.62 5.62 5.20 5.03 5.32 5.01 5.48 5.20 5.48 5.31 
uly 16.... 5.54 5.31 5.64 5.40 balk eek see 5.13 5.13 5.26 5.05 5.40 5.16 5.34 5.22 
July 23.... 5.49 5.24 5.58 5.35 5.59 5.59 5.17 4.90 5.18 4.95 5.34 5.09 5.37 5.18 
July 30.... 5.42 5.32 5.50 5.45 5.60 5.55 cae bwed 5.12 5.02 5.29 5.17 5.32 5.26 
Aug. 6.... 5.73 5.32 5.84 5.44 5.85 5.55 5.42 5.04 5.58 5.18 5.60 5.48 
Aug. 13.... 5.74 5.45 5.84 5.55 5.90 5.65 5.44 5.14 5.60 5.30 5.65 5.41 
Aug. 20.... 5.60 5.51 5.69 5.62 5.76 5.71 Sept., 1939. 5.29 5.20 5.46 5.37 5.46 5.46 
Aug. 27.... 5.53 5.40 5.65 5.48 5.73 5.65 High. Low. 5.22 5.07 5.39 5.25 5.44 5.31 
Sept. 3.... 5.45 5.25 5.55 5.35 5.60 5.45 5.68 5.68 5.14 4.89 5.32 5.08 5.28 5.16 
Sept. 10.... 5.49 5.38 5.55 5.48 5.68 5.58 pao Bas 5.16 5.10 5.33 5.25 5.34 5.33 
Sept. 17.... 5.40 5.01 5.50 5.11 5.47 5.30 Sakl>. eae 5.09 4.82 5.27 4.89 5.29 4.94 
Sept. 24.... 5.31 5.15 5.40 5.24 5.48 5.36 See yap 5.00 4.88 5.16 5.00 5.18 5.07 
»-J2.... $.28 6.11 5.37 5.22 5.46 5.33 5.55 5.40 Sha. sae 5.15 4.97 5.12 5.03 
Oct. 8.... 5.24 5.07 5.31 5.18 5.40 5.27 5.50 5.35 Se Po 5.07 4.88 5.08 4.95 
— 15.... 5.09 4.89 5.19 5.00 5.28 5.10 5.37 5.19 Mae . <<% 4.93 4.73 5.00 4.78 
t. 22.... 5.08 4.82 5.20 4.95 5.25 5.03 5.37 5.13 Pe 4.93 4.66 4.93 4.72 
Oct. 29.... 5.11 4.77 5.22 4.90 5.32 5.00 5.35 §.09 Sealant aioe 4.93 4.61 4.98 4.70 
Nov.  5.... 4.89 4.80 5.00 4.90 5.11 5.01 5.20 5.11 ee eee 4.71 4.62 4.76 4.69 
lov. 12.... 5.04 4.83 5.13 4.95 5.24 5.05 §.30 5.15 __—— 4.87 4.64 4.91 4.78 
lov. 19.... 5.07 4.80 5.18 4.89 5.28 4.99 5.38 5.10 Dec., 1939. 4.89 4.61 4.94 4.72 
Nov. 26.... 4.75 4.62 4.85 4.74 4.96 4.85 5.06 4.96 High. Low. 4.57 4.38 4.75 4.49 
pee 3.... 4.78 4.61 4.89 4.72 4.98 4.84 5.11 4.94 5.22 5.16 4.55 4.35 4.65 4.47 
. 10.... 4.74 4.60 4.84 4.70 4.95 4.79 5.04 4.90 5.12 5.06 4.50 4.42 4.56 4.47 
Dec. 17.... 4.61 4.48 4.72 4.58 4.78 4.68 4.92 4.77 4.99 4.91 4.47 4.29 4.49 4.34 
Dec. 24.... 4.53 4.40 4.64 4.51 4.73 4.61 4.85 4.70 5.00 4.85 4.34 4.16 4.38 4.23 
Dec. 31.... 4.58 4.36 4.68 4.46 4.78 4.55 4.88 4.66 5.03 4.84 ree aaa 4.37 4.17 

Jan., 1938 Mar., 1938. May, 1938. July, 1938.  Sept., 1938. 

6.28 5.25 6.60 5.17 6.60 4.01 6.64 4.02 6.72 4.14 

Range Jan.14 Jan.26 Jan.10 Jan.26 Jan.10 May25 Jan.10 May31 Jan.10 May31 
acl Mar., 1939. May, 1939 July, 1939.  Sept., 1939. Dec., 1939 Dec., 1938 Jan., 1939. 
5.74 4.36 5.84 4.46 5.90 4. 4.66 5.22 4.84 6.63 4.16 6.49 4.17 

Aug.8 Dec.28 Aug.5 Dec.28 Aug.8 Dec.28 Sept.2 Dec.28 Dec.2 Dec.28 Jan.10 Dec.23 Feb.24 











that section probably accounted for some 
of the selling which swept the market in 
the latter part of 1938. 

Most cocoa brokers are not optimistic 
on cocoa as far as prices are concerned. 
Selling of the Gold Coast crop, which is 
estimated at 250,000 tons this season, will 





probably serve to push prices lower un- 
less the producers should attempt another 
holding movement. That isn’t very likely, 
however, the most observers look for 
lower prices in the immediate future with 
the consequent beneficial effect upon 
sales. 


Coffee Consumption Rises to Record Peak 
As a Result of New Brazilian Policies 


OFFEE prices moved in a very nar- 
“row range in 1938, with the Santos 
grade showing a spread of less than 

2 cents a pound. During the first four 
months of the year selling predominated, 
largely as a result of Brazil’s action in 
abandoning her thirty-year control scheme 
in November, 1937. During that time the 
December Santos option dropped from 
about 6.30 cents to 5.60 cents, which was 
a new all-time low. Coffee joined in the 
general advance which started in June and 
early in August Santos contracts were 
selling over 7 cents a pound again. That 
proved to be the high for the year and 
coffee gradually declined until the end of 
1938 when Santos was a little over 6 cents. 
It is now apparent to most members of 
the trade that the dropping of Brazil’s 
“destruction” program in the latter part 
of 1937 was the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to coffee. In every respect but 
prices, last year was the most satisfactory 


ever enjoyed by the industry. Consump- 
tion rose to record-breaking levels despite 
a severe business recession. Prices were 
steady during the year, a fact which en- 
abled both producers, roasters and retail- 
ers to plan some sort of selling program 
in advance. Last, but not least, is the fact 
that the trade did not have any headaches 
as a result of a continual barrage of cables 
and rumors concerning new political ma- 
noeuvres. The latter is undoubtedly one of 
the main reasons why the entire coffee in- 
dustry looks most hopefully into 1939, 
whereas a year ago the future was viewed 
with extreme doubt. 

Last year the world consumed about 
27,300,000 bags of coffee, the high- 
est in history and roughly 13 per cent 
greater than in 1937. Deliveries to this 
country aggregated 13,720,000 bags, a rise 
of a little more than 12 per cent as con- 
trasted with 1937. 

The outstanding item in last year’s cof- 


New York Hide Futures—“New”—1938 


Dec., 1938. Mar., 1939. June, 1939. 
High. Low. High Low. High. Low. 
11.93 11.30 12.17 11.50 11.97 11.80 
11.90 1.30 12.19 11.60 12.30 11.95 
11.52 11.31 11.80 11.59 12.05 11.86 
11.76 11.37 12.10 11.71 12.29 12.07 
1.50 1.25 11.81 11.60 sme lei Sept., 1939 
11.55 11.19 1.84 11.45 11.88 11.80 High. Low. 
145 11.15 11.65 1.40 11.90 11.74 12.10 12.10 
11.31 11.15 1.60 11.43 11.86 11.73 12.15 11.97 
11.94 11.11 12.32 11.45 12.45 11.73 12.15 11.95 
13.05 12.00 3.60 -30 3.69 2.65 13.74 13.00 
13.41 12.95 13.78 13.25 14.17 3.59 14.25 13.81 
13.70 12.81 14.10 13.22 14.46 13.81 14.55 4.06 
13.75 13.07 14.15 15.46 14.45 3.80 14.51 14.25 
13.10 12.87 13.73 13.20 14.04 13.52 14.35 14.00 
3.40 13.20 13.79 13.18 14.13 13.53 14.25 14.25 
13.15 12.40 13.53 12.73 3.88 13.06 14.15 13.55 
45 12.10 12.87 12.28 13.22 12.65 13.43 13.00 
11.71 11.25 12.40 11.63 12.75 12.00 13.00 12.42 
1.30 11.10 11.96 11.55 2.32 11.90 12.65 12.35 
12.19 12.19 12.66 12.05 13.05 2.40 13.27 12.80 Dec., 1939. 
nso’ ras 12.90 2.40 3.20 12.75 13.52 13.26 h. iw. 
ea pas 13.16 12.72 13.46 13.08 13.82 13.65 14.065 14.05 
Dec., 1938. Mar., 1939. June, 1939. Sept., 1939. Dec., 1939. 
Range ee 11.11 14.15 11.40 46 11.73 14.55 11.95 14.05 14.05 
| Oc. 24 13. Oc.24. Se.13. Oc Se.23. Oc.17. Se.27. De.29. De.29. 
: ‘ 
New York Hide Futures—“Old”—1938 
Week Mar., 1938. June, 1938. Sept., 1938. Dec., 1938. 
Ended High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
Jan. Success 10.79 9.80 11.10 10.15 11.30 10.50 i sie 
se ee 10.92 10.01 11. 10.35 11.57 10.64 11.20 11.20 
[a ee 10.05 8.82 10.44 9.17 10.69 9.54 10.81 10.00 
Jan. @...... 8.92 8.42 9.25 8.76 9.52 9.15 9.95 9.50 
Feb. Deses'es 9.11 8.20 9.45 51 9.76 8.91 9.40 9.28 
, Sh Se 8.69 8.15 9.03 8.45 9.31 8.80 9.31 9.14 
8. 9. 8.55 10.12 8.85 10.33 9.87 
9.00 10.07 9.35 10.40 9.70 10.61 10.00 
9.13 9.94 9.39 10.26 9.70 10.54 10.02 
9.30 9.80 9.30 10.14 9.61 10.35 10.30 
9.11 9.60 8.85 9.87 9.16 10.03 9.50 
nee 9.15 8.43 9.45 8.74 9.50 9.01 Mar., 1939. 
8.72 7.60 9.05 7.93 9.32 8.31 High. Low. 
8.68 7.77 8.98 8.08 9.32 8.40 8.88 8.88 
9.00 8.18 9.30 8.48 9.66 8.82 ae Pr 
9.58 9.00 9.90 9.30 10.22 9.66 10.40 9.95 
9.28 8.69 9.58 8.96 9.85 9.29 10.18 9.62 
9.29 8.60 9.65 8.92 9.85 9.25 9.90 9.90 
9.40 8.93 9.73 9.25 10.05 9.65 “ian pee 
9.11 8.72 9.43 8.94 9.75 9.25 10.06 9.70 June, 1939. 
8.67 8.25 9.06 8.43 9.33 8.76 9.49 9.49 High. Low. 
8.80 8.21 9.20 8.41 9.55 8.75 9.53 9.03 9.60 9.40 
8.78 8.44 9.18 8.63 9.46 8.91 9.50 9.25 9.61 9.60 
8.62 8.30 8.86 8.51 9.15 8.76 9.13 8.83 ay, ae 
9.25 8.66 10.10 8.85 10.42 9.12 10.54 9.40 itis : 
10.64 9.57 10.97 9.87 11.00 10.10 ie ome 
11.13 10.35 11.47 10.60 11.65 10.40 11.72 11.25 
11.25 10.57 11.62 10.87 11.75 11.02 11.85 11.85 
11.37 10.93 11.68 11.25 1.84 11.47 se tee 
11.33 10.72 11.69 11.03 11.95 11.21 11.94 11.94 
11.00 10.45 11.33 10.72 11.33 10.89 11.25 11.10 
i ys 4 : an 10.87 11. 11. 
0.80 10.45 11.14 10.78 1.37 11.00 = ~~ 
10.38 10.38 10.89 10.61 11.06 10.90 ian wea 
0.55 10.39 11.00 10.61 11.20 10.80 Te eee 
10.75 10.43 10.86 10.53 11.01 10.72 11.00 10.88 
0.69 10.41 10.77 10.55 10.97 10.75 10.98 10.88 
11.30 10.47 11.54 10.70 11.20 10.80 
12.45 11.25 12.80 11.58 13.10 11.70 
12.65 12.15 12.99 12.45 13.20 12.59 
12.95 12.30 13.25 12.50 -33 12.84 
12.97 12.31 13.28 12.69 13.50 13.02 
12.55 12.12 12.95 12.40 13.18 12.97 
-64 12.15 12.99 12.51 3.29 13.09 
12.44 11.65 12.70 11.97 12.74 12.23 
11.71 11.30 12.03 11.59 12.20 11.90 
11.03 10.57 11.55 10.86 1.88 11.25 
10.65 10.65 11.88 10.70 11.47 11.07 
oe --.» 11.75 11.48 12.10 11.90 
11.89 11.49 12.15 11.80 
‘cus é0'8 oes Fe aoe eee 12.18 11.89 12. 12.48 
Mar., 1938. June, 1938. Sept., 1938. Dec., 1938. Mar., 1939. June, 1 
for {30.4 8.15 11.28 7.60 11.57 7.93 12.97 831 13.28 8.83 50 yt 
Ja.10 Fe.8 Ja.0 Mr.31 Ja.10 Mr.31 Oc.27 Mr.31 Oc.25 Je.14 Oc.24 Je.3 
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fee statistics is the remarkable comeback 
of Brazil. All gains can be attributed to 
lower prices as a result of the discarding 
of the control scheme. Brazil’s coffee ex- 
ports totaled 17,638,000 bags last year, a 
jump of more than 40 per cent, as con- 
trasted with only 12,465,000 bags in 1937. 

Shipments made by all other coffee pro- 
ducing countries, Venezuela, Columbia and 
others, totaled 9,983,000 bags last year, 


the lowest since 1935 and 10 per cent less 
than in the preceding year. 

At the close of the year the world visible 
supply aggregated 7,836,000 bags, a slight 
gain, as compared with 7,409,000 bags at 
the close of 1937. Today’s coffee stocks, 
however, are equal to only three months’ 
supplies, whereas a year ago stocks 
equaled more than four months’ require- 
ments. 


Large Sales Boost Silk Prices 19 Per Cent; Wool 
Prices Heavy Despite Good Volume 


After some weakness in the early 

part of 1938, during which time silk 
prices touched the lowest level since the 
middle of 1935, thé commodity staged a 
strong rally in May which gives it the dis- 
tinction of being one of the first items to 
show a recovery from the 1937-38 depres- 
sion. 

It is noteworthy that silk prices have 
been a remarkably good barometer of gen- 
eral business during the last few years. 
In 1937 silk prices reached their peak in 
January, and when everything else was 
going up in March silk fell short of reach- 
ing its old top by a good margin. Last 
year silk began its upward trek, while al- 
most everything else was st."i going down. 

Following the May rally, sil: prices dis- 
played some hesitancy until mid-June, at 
which time prices spurted almost 40 cents 
a pound in a few weeks, one of the sharp- 
est rallies ever witnessed in the market. 
From August until the end of the year silk 
idled in a relatively narrow range, but in 
the first two weeks of this year prices 
started upward again and last week 
reached the highest level since the middle 
of 1937. 

The rise in silk prices during 1938 was a 
direct reflection of an improvement in the 
industry. In December, 1937, domestic 
mills took only 21,982 bales of silk, the 
lowest in several decades and far below 
takings in any month during the 1929-32 
depression. Some seasonal improvement 
took place in January of last year, but in 
May consumption totaled but 28,687 bales, 


Sins had a surprisingly good year. 





New 
Mar., 1938. May, 1938. July, 1938. 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low 
. 83.0 82.0 82.0 80.0 81.5 79.5 
82.0 81.0 81.0 79.0 80.7 78.0 
. 82.7 81.0 80.5 79.0 80.0 78.0 
82.0 78.0 79.0 76.5 78.2 75.1 
78.4 78.0 77.9 75.5 77.0 75.0 
. 78.0 76.0 75.2 74.0 74.2 72.5 
80.0 75.7 78.9 74.5 79.4 72.5 
. 30.0 77.0 80.0 79.0 80.0 75.3 
. 80.6 80.3 80.0 78.0 79.9 76.0 
80.3 78.1 78.0 77.0 77.5 75.5 
. 80.8 80.8 80.0 79.1 78.3 76.4 
80.1 80.1 78.2 78.2 TA 76.7 
80.0 79.1 79.0 76.0 
79.1 78.5 78.0 76.0 
79.5 78.0 78.6 77.5 
80.0 80.0 80.0 79.0 
: Ae 79.4 77.0 
76.2 76.2 77.0 76.0 
77.7 76.0 76.4 75.5 
75.4 74.5 75.5 74.2 
74.7 74.7 73.7 72.7 
73.2 71.7 
73.6 72.5 
72.6 72.5 
76.5 72.4 
77.0 75.3 
77.2 76.5 
79.2 77.5 
82.0 78.9 
. July, 1939. 
.. High. Low 
. 81.0 80.3 
- 82.0 81.6 
83.2 81.7 
84.5 83.2 ; 
. 4.2 83.6 .: 
- $5.0 83.5 Oct., 1939 
. 85.0 84.0 High. Low. 
Piatewes 85.2 84.5 85.3 85.0 
- 84.8 83.7 $4.5 84.2 
.. 84.5 83.0 84.5 83.5 
-. 82.8 80.0 82.8 80.3 
- 81.0 80.1 81.0 80.3 
.. 80.4 78.6 80.5 78.8 
-- 80.8 79.1 80.9 79.5 
81.0 80.2 81.3 80.5 
- 82.9 81.5 82.8 82.1 
¢ Mar., 1938. May, 1938 
| 83.0 75.7 82.0 74.0 
Range Ja.6Fe.l4  Ja.7 Fe.9 
for 
1938 | July, 1939.  Oct., 1939. July, 1938 
\ 85.2 78.6 85.3 78.8 82.0 71.7 
No.3 De.10 No.3 De.10 JL22 Ju.4 


a decline of more than 20 per cent, as 
compared with usage in May, 1937. 

Since May improvement has been con- 
tinuous and in November consumption was 
the largest since January, 1937. A slight 
let-down took place in December, but tak- 
ings so far this month have been running 
at a fast pace with the final total expected 
to be the highest since January, 1937. 

In spite of the high rate of consump- 
tion domestic stocks are still high. At the 
end of last year they totaled 43,315 bales, 
roughly 6,500 bales under the mid-year 
peak, but a like amount over stocks at the 
close of 1937. 

Over the long term it is difficult to be 
optimistic about silk prices. The natural 
fiber has to buck terrific competition 
from the synthetic fibers, principally 
rayon. Since rayon production and prices 
can be regulated by the human brain and 
silk cannot, we fail to see how sfik can 
ever regain its lost markets. 

Even the support of a government loan 
did not prevent wool prices from losing 
almost 15 per cent last year, with closing 
prices substantially under the year’s best 
and around the level prevailing in the 
early part of 1935. 

In addition to the unfavorable trend in 
prices, the woolen industry was also ad- 
versely affected by high production costs, 
largely because of wage levels. In gen- 
eral, sales were good, but the combination 
of falling prices and heavy overhead 
spelled deficits for almost every woolen 
manufacturer in operation. 

There are several indications that the 


York Wool Top Futures—1938 


Oct., 1938. Dec., 1938 
High. Low. High. Low 
81.6 79.3 81.0 80.2 
79.6 77.8 79.0 77.9 
79.7 77.9 79.5 77.6 
78.0 75.0 78.0 75.0 
7.9 75.0 75.9 74.5 
745 > 74.3 72.5 
79.0 72.5 78.9 72.5 
79.8 75.1 79.5 75.1 
79.5 77.0 79.0 77.0 
775 75.1 75 75.1 
78.2 76.0 78.2 76.0 Mar., 1939 
78.5 76.5 78.5 76.5 High. Low. 
78.5 76.0 78.5 76.5 77.3 76.7 
78.0 76.1 78.0 76.3 78.0 76.5 
78.9 77.5 79.0 78.0 79.0 78.0 
80.0 79.1 80.4 79.3 80.1 79.2 
79.5 77.5 79.8 78.0 79.5 78.0 
77.5 76.1 78.0 76.8 77.8 76.8 
77.0 76.1 77.4 76.1 77.3 76.1 
76.3 75.0 76.5 75.4 76.5 75.5 May, 1939. 
74.7 73.8 75.1 74.5 75.4 74.5 High. Low 
74.0 72.8 744 73.1 74:5 73.0 74.2 73.1 
74.3 73.5 74.7 73.7 74.7 73.5 74.5 73. 
73.8 73.3 74.1 73.6 74.2 73.5 74.0 73. 
77.7 73.5 78.0 73.9 78.0 73.9, 78.0 74.0 
78.5 76.7 79.0 77.1 79.1 77.3% 78.8 78.1 
79.0 78.0 79.8 78.8 80.0 78.8 80.1 78.9 
81.5 78.3 82.0 79.3 82.5 79.5 82.5 79.8 
82.3 80.5 83.0 81.1 83.5 82.0 83.5 82.0 
82.9 80.5 83.4 81.1 84.1 81.9 84.3 81.7 
80.5 78.0 81.5 79.0 82.5 79.9 82.0 80.0 
80.0 78.3 81.0 79.1 82.2 80.3 81.5 80.1 
79.3 78.3 80.2 79.1 81.4 80.1 81.0 80.1 
79.2 78.5 80.2 79.0 81.2 80.1 81.2 80.1 
78.8 78.5 79.8 78.5 81.0 80.0 81.0 80.0 
78.7 78.1 79.8 78.8 80.8 80.3 80.7 80.1 
78.8 77.8 79.7 78.4 81.3 80.2 81.2 80.1 
79.3 78.5 80.1 79.8 81.8 81.0 82.0 81.0 
80.3 78.5 82.2 79.7 83.1 81.0 83.1 81.5 
‘3 82.8 81.4 84.5 82.8 84.5 83.0 
aa 82.6 82.1 84.0 83.0 84.1 83.1 
83.0 83.0 83.5 82.1 4.8 83.5 85.0 83.5 
aa 83.5 82.5 84.8 83.8 8&.8 84.0 
83.3 82.7 84.8 84.1 49 84.3 
83.0 81.% 84.1 83.0 84.3 83.1 
81.9 80.5 83.6 82.7 83.7 82.7 
80.5 76.9 82.5 79.1 82.6 79.6 
78.1 77.5 80.3 79.2 81.1 79.6 
78.0 77.4 79.5 77.9 79.9 78.0 
79.0 79.0 80.0 78.2 80.7 79.2 
78.4 78.4 80.5 79.5 81.0 79.9 
: 82.5 80.9 82.8 81.3 
Oct., 1938. Dec., 1938. Mar., 1939. May, 1939. 
83.0 72.5 83.5 72.5 84.8 73.0 73.1 
Oc.21 Fe.10 Oc.21 Fe.i0 Oc.22 Ju.4 22 Ju.4 i 








coming year will be substantially better, 
especially from a profits standpoint. Wool 
prices have shown a much firmer trend 
in recent months and most members of 
the trade are expecting the trend to con- 
tinue. Sales have also improved, with the 
result that many companies are now over 
or near the “break-even” point. 

Wool consumption, as measured by The 
Annalist Monthly Index (100—estimated 
normal), covered an unusually wide range 
last year. In January our index stood 
at 54, the lowest in almost four years, 
with the exception of October and Novem- 
ber, 1937. A gradual improvement took 
place during the first half, and by July 
the index had reached 98. A spurt in 
August put the index at 120, and after 
some weakness in the next few it reached 
132 in November, the highest since March, 


1937, and almost triple the year’s low. De- 
cember consumption is not yet available, 
but trade reports indicate that there was 
some easing from the high November 
level. 

There has been some agitation in Wash- 
ington for a lower tariff on Australian 
wool as a part of the new trade program. 
Naturally this proposal has met with stiff 
opposition from the Western sheep-rais- 
ing States, who contend that conditions 
in the industry are already bad enough 
without further competition from the 
Australian product. There is no way of 
telling what will happen, but should the 
present tariff be reduced it would prob- 
ably mean lower wool prices and in- 
creased consumption, a combination that 
usually works well if given a thorough 
test. 


Hide Prices Zig-Zag Through 1938 With Final 
Quotations Slightly Higher Than Last Year 


IDE prices advanced about 10 per 
H cent last year, but did not do as 
well as the trade expected. Prices 
went through a series of zigzag move- 
ments that had the trade guessing on 
many occasions as to just what was going 
to happen next. The old March contract 
opened the year around 10% cents, but 
quickly dropped to slightly above 8 cents 
in the early part of February. From that 
level prices then jumped to over 10 cents 
again, but only to fall back under 9 cents 
in June. 

Another rally then carried prices to the 
12-cent level, but that too failed to hold 
and in October hides could be had for 
10% cents. Still another rally then 
pushed prices over 13 cents, the highest 
since late in 1937 and 60 per cent over the 
year’s low. Even the last rise failed to 
hold, however, and at the end of the year 
prices were back to 12 cents, only 1 cent 
over the close of 1937. 

These irregular price movements did a 
great deal to discourage the trade. Manu- 
facturers were hesitant about going ahead 
because of the uncertain price structure 
and most speculators found it to their ad- 


Week Jan., 1938. Mar., 1938. May, 1938. 
Ended High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
Jan. 8...1.48 1.44% 1. 1.4 14 1.43 
Jan. 15...1.51%1.49 1.50% a8 so” 1.47% 
Jan. 22...1.51%4 1.49% 1.4934 1.48% 1.49 1.47 
Jan. 29...1.524%4 1.50% 1.49 1.47 1.49 1.46 
Feb. 5.. ae 1.50 1.48 1.48 1.47 
Feb. 12 1.53 1.50 1.51%1.48 
Feb. 19 1.62 1.53% 1.59 1.51 
7. _ jee yy 1.59 1.59 1. 
ar. d 158 1.55%1.5%4 
| Me. Seer 1.61% 1.58% 1.57 1 
Mar. 19... .. it 1.61 156 1.57 1.52 
| Ss. aa : 1.57% 1.52 1.52% 1.48 
Me Bees aes ; 1.49 1.48% 1.4614 1.42 
Apr. 9.. : : rere , 1. 1.45% 
i = wae P 1.54 1.49 
Apr. 23.. ; ‘ 1.56 1.51 
2 ee ; 1.52% 1.51 
, Oe 139 15% 
wae 2: .- pp: 1.56% 1.55 
Jurie , ae a _ 1.50% 
June ll... .. xe : 
June 18... ... Ba 
June 25... , a 
ly 2 (| 
July 9... Mar., 1939. as 
July 16...‘‘New’’ (No. 1).. 
July 23...High. Low. ‘ 
July 30...1.70% 1.67 4 
Aug. 6...1.67 1.61 a 
Aug. 13...1.6414 1. 3 
Aug. 20...1. 1.60 ? 
Aug. 27...1.67% 1.65 f 
Sept. 3...1. 1.64 
Sept. 10...1.68 1. May, 1939. 
Sept. 17...1.68% 1.63  “‘New”’ (No. 1) 
yy + Pe = High. Low. 
ct. pm & 1.6244 1.70% 1.60% 
Oct. 81a in” hie 1.724 
Oct. 15...1.77 1.73% 1.77 143 
Oct. 22...1.78% 1.74 1.78% 1.74 
— Sa e We 1.78 1.74 
oe eS .70 1.74 1.70 
Nov. 12...1.76 1.73 1.74% 1.71 se 
Nov. 19... .1.72% 1.69 1.72% 1.68% ‘‘New’’ (No. 1) 
Nov. 26...1.69 1.68 1.68% 1.67144 High. Low 
Dec. 3...1.72%1.68 1.72 1. 1.71% 1. 
Dec. 10. ..1.7144 1.68 1.71%1.70 1.69 1.68 
Dec. 17...1.76 43 1.76 1.70% 1.74%1.71 
Dec. 24...1.77 1.73% 1.76% 1.73 1.74% 1.73 
Dec. 31...1.78 1.76% 1.774%61.76 1.76 1.75% 
fs s1% Leah Mar., 1938. May, 1938. 
‘ 44 1.62 1.47 1.59 1. 
Range | Ja.10 Ja3Z Fe.18 Ja.28  Fe.17 Miya 
for 1938: 
va 1939. May, 1939. July, 1939. 
P 1.60 1.78% 1. 1.76 1. 
Ce Foe ocd Se.27 De.27 Now 


New York Silk 


vantage to stay out of the market entirely 
rather than be the unwilling subject of 
extensive “whipsawing,” to use a techni- 
cal term. 

Although the course of hide prices last 
year was unfavorable, the shoe industry, 
nevertheless, enjoyed good business. Pro- 
duction for the whole year probably 
totaled 385,200,000 pairs, a decline of only 
6 per cent as compared with the remark- 
ably good 1937 total and only 8 per cent 
under 1936, which was the best year the 
industry ever had. 

The trend in shoe sales, moreover, is 
highly encouraging, with December pro- 
duction estimated at 27,000,000 pairs, a 
sharp rise as compared with only 21,000,- 
000 pairs in December, 1937. Trade re- 
ports indicate that retail shoe sales so 
far this month have been good, except in 
those lines where price increases have 
been put into effect. There appears to be 
an unusually strong consumer resistance 
to higher prices and that is why most 
shoe companies have been unable to raise 
prices. A further gain in general pur- 
chasing power, however, would probably 
ease the present resistance. 


Futures—1938 


“Old”*—— ~ — ———- 
July, 1938 Sept., 1938 
High. Low. High. Low 
1.46 1.43 
1.49 1.47 
1.48 1.46% 
48 =#1.45 1.46 1.45 
AT 146 147 1.45% 
49 147% 149 1.47 
57 1.50% 1.55% 1.48% 
57% 1.55% 1.57 1.54 
1. 1.52% 1.53 1.51% 
1.56% 1.53 1.4 151% 
1. 1.49% 1. 48 
cep tier Lier 
y : 44% 1.391 
1.47% 1.44” 1.46 1.43” 
1. 147 1.52 1.46  Dec.,“i93s 
1.524 1.50 1.51 1.47% High. Low 
1.51 1.50 1.48% 1.474 1.4714 1.46 
151 1.51 1.52 1.4916 1.50% 1.46% 
1.56 1.51 1.52%1.50 1.53 1.4912 
1.54 1.51 1.51 149 1.51 1.4814 Jan., 1939. 
15a 1.00 1.50 1.48 1.50 1.46 High. Low. 
1.5146 1.48 1.48 1.46% 1.47 146 1.48 1. 
1.48 1.46% 1.47% 1.4444 1.46 1.43% 145% 1.49% 
1.544% 146 1.52° 1.50 1.49%1.45 1.50 1.46 
162% 1:55 1.59 1.54 1.58461.50% 1.58 1. 
1.771.62 1.70 1.60 1.72 1. 1.72% 1. 
1.75 °°1.72- 1.71 1.67 Li, Lee LHe t 
1.78 1.69% 1.71 164 1.70%1.63 1.70 1.63 
1.82%1.79° 1.77 1.71 1.74%1.68 1.74 167% 
1.85 1.83 ta 174 1.68 1.74 1.68 
ae we : y ; ; 1. 1.63 
1.66 1.66 Lesté Lent 1. 1.62 
Ve He ify tony beer 
1.69 1.69 1.69 1.66 1.68 Lee 
1.72% 1-71 1.70% 1.68 1.69% 1.66% 
1.714% 1.65% 1.70 1.66% 1.70 1.65 
1.74 1.71 1.72 1.68 1.71% 1.62 
1.69 1.67% 1.74 1.62 1.73% 1.61 
. 12 1s 1. 
ie tem Liom Le 
; : k 1. 
1:80 177° 1.7917 
1.75% 1.74 1.7436 1.71 
1771.73) 1.772; 
1.75 1.70 1.7 Loot 
1.74 173 1.73% 1.72 
1. 13% 1. 1. 
1.79 764 17 te 
1.78% 1.77% 1.79 1.7% 
om ee Sept., 1938. Dec., 1938. Jan., 1939. 
. 1. L771. 1.80 1.43% 1. 1. 
Ji.26 0 Mr.36 Ji19 Mr.3i Oc.22 ina” rok 4 oe 
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1938 Monthly Price Range of 125 Most Active Stocks on N. Y. Exchange- 
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Saies for Januar February. March. st. September. nooner. November. December. % 
oo amd Year. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. High? il High Low. High” Low. High. + High Low, High. Low. = Low. 4 Low. High. Low. : 
Pe ......GM 5,952,300 , 37 8=631% 36 5K_siH (iHC(iéi NY 37% 27 47 46% ms 4 - 
eee nictors ____ SRSA CS. 5,294.40 aoe 51 57% 49% 56 38 49 4 Et) = ey ot 61 
Sueyeler ............... : .---+-C 4,879,700 6344 4 5914 55 35 48 4 38°—~C«S6*«AL 7 aad eas 
Anaconda foe Rabi Sea -A 4,673,400 36% 2814 35% 1%, 34021 31% 21 21 360-32 
United States Rubber...............R 4,479,100 31% 2214 3544 2514 34% 21 22% 30 23% 38 2 48 ae 4 
7 . 7, : Saeuees — aa ‘ Sale 
ew York Central. -+sses+++-CN 4,053,700 19% 15% 19% 15% 18% 10 13% 1 14% 104% 1 1 21% 1 1 13% 20% ca 2% 1 21% 173 
Radio Corporation ................RC 3,496,900 7%. 6 7 a ee 4% 4 5 la s 3" 7 my 4 — -- 
General Electric ..................GE 3,338,800 45% 37% 42% 36% 41° 27 4 3144 44 42 Pe 10% 44% if 3 
Yellow Truck ......... -.-¥C 3,318,300 15% 8% 15% 11% 149 94 #1 9% 1 1 9 21% 1% ag 15 ag 2% 17° 20% 17% 4 0 
Bethlehem Steel - vitittsssstessss--BS 3,260,525 65% 53% 60% 50% 59 400 52am 4 61 40 63 61 545, 60% iy 3 66% 781, 6gig t fo 
resent ee . : <n Rei site nab, A 
Republic Btoel pone Sissew a RS 204.000 20% 16% 18% 15% 18% 113 13% 2. “ae 1% 18% 1 20% % 20 17 18 14% 0 2% : 2 21% i 
Eapernationsl Nickei Jitalecesssccce @aaem00. SIM 48 oe 16% si % 49 4 40% 50 40% 52% 47% sai 47 50% 4 57 A 57% 51 ; st : 30 
Montgomery Ward ........ ie gM 2,529,050 36% 30, 3714 3 a. a7 48% 4 41 44% 34 53 ios 47% 14. 
Kennecott Copper ........ -.--..KN 2,466,200 43 33% 41% Ea 26% Y, 36%, 26% 27 44° O37 13% , 43% 3 48% 41% 44% 41 : 
—— A — — —— _————<—<$<<—$$___. 
Paramount Pictures .. ---++++ PX 2,416,800 12% 9% 10% 9 83 11 6 1 if «2 8% 11 8 105 12 9% 13% 1 
International Tel. & Tel. taseeeso KT 2,300,622 71 % 81% 5y 3 5% 8 ; 7% 1 st 1 T% of 6 BY 0 9% «1 ‘ia ag 4 = 
Southern Pacific . 210.20 S00Lbeo 2 3 201% 1 : 19% fi 1 9% 9% 1 10 2144 1 17% 19 #812 2 (1 21% #17 #821% 17 . 
United Aircraft ....... -ss-+++++-UR 2,310,000 27% 21% 25% 21% 25% 19 27% «21 24 3% 27 27% 2 3 344%, 4 41, 
Consolidated Edison ........... - ED 2,248,300 25% 20% 22 20% 22% 17 25 1 2 27% 22 2644 29 275% 34 3 28% 31% 1 
———— ee ee 50, 
Columbia Gas & Electric.......... CG 2,178,500 95 7 8, 6% 8 5% 7 5% 8% 7 7 93 63 9% 7 6 3 
Greyhound Corporation ..... ..++..G 2,152,200 105% 5 104% 8y 11% ™% «21 a i it 8 27 11 1% 1 1 iw 167 a” 18% on” 1 50. 
Commonwealth & Southern. ....CW 2,151,900 2 1 18 UY 1 1 ui 1 1 1 1% 1 1 1 1 ta 1 1 a b 1% 1 33. 
Electric Power & Light ....EL 2,087,600 13% 8° aoe 8 % % 11 8 1 13 11 ih 9% «1 ly 1 13 10 11 0 1. 
North American Company. . ..--NA_ 2,070,500 22 17% : 1 19 13 1 14 22: 164% 225% 17: 2 21 22: 19 15% 26% 1 » 26 20% 23 2034 219, 
a $$ —-— — nn — mm 117, 
American Radiator & S. S.........DT 2,067,500 13% 11% 141 ‘* 13% 9 13% 1 1 10 \ ae Cee | 14% 1 1% 19% 15% 1 1 18% 1 54, 
United Corporation .................U 1,971,200 2! 3% 3 3 aa 3% 3 3 2 3° 1% 4 8% 2 54 * 4, 
ast oe A American Aviation. — ay . ayant Seo Ff th * % a : 1 i : 0% rf 1 Me 1% 4 + 1 785%, : 6, 
Socony- “Vacuum a ae .. SOV 1/849,600 ig 13% 16” a i 1% 14% 11% 144 12" 1 i ae 1 4” 114 14% 1 14 rid 14 1288 29, 
Sperry Corporation See cs hs -.--SY 1,821,500 21% 16% 20% = 17%, vt 1 1 22% 23: 195 25% 22 25 22: 2 33% 49% 
Packard Motor ZK 17798°700 “50 1% a 3% 4h a By g 4 rt et ale tad * 
Deere & —” See nasseseen De La2800 S52 18% 25g 18% oat 17 2 18°C 13 14 2 1 = a 16 8% 214% 19 2 
Goodyear ............ pacveccesicce MTGS0DO 28  ayiz a6 23° «15% Ci 1G 1 234% «1 224 - 34% 27% 8 31 14 
Martin “G. i) @& Co..... ...-..-ML 1,703,900 a 16% 19% 18% 19% 14% 15% 24 2 21 238 22 18% 3414 «2212 34 31 6 
wi eo eae oe ae ig? ae —— _ 5, 
fee warplane ...........:.... BA 1, 697,100 235 31 24% 2044 28% 20% 27 21 31 23) 24 19 24 34 27 35% 1 
Dougias Aircraft ...........:....DOU 1,601,100 37 44 4914 41 544% 4758 52 47 47-70 5 
Bendix Aviation ................ Bx Wary a mt 0% 11% 12 i 12 8 12! 14 10 21 13 24 20 237 Ft 21 24: 21 30 21 35° 
Texas Corporation ................ Tx 1.5 oy Eth sis arf 43% 32% 41 4 44% 34% 4 4 4 45% 42° 48° 4 9, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube....... YB 1/458, Oo 43% 34% 381 31% 38° = 34 33 434% 25% 41 30% 51 5 46% 54% 4) 22, 
Warner Brothers Pictures........ WB 1,385,200. wr 3 37 5% 4% rt 8 6 e —— oe A 
ay tS of -<tpad ee wi ae sig a Bait Fs 53 04 49 so 50 435, 3% Ye 5 57 1” 04 “7 she ss oe i 
Stone ee : on a i 1 19 
ge hea Railroad ces ._PA Y 374,457 bth, Bs i, fof ng 184 14% 176 14% sf 14% 730 1 19 13% 19 24 24 193% 7, 
Pe ............... Re Se 1,356,800 13 12 8% 11 8% 1 84% 124% 1 11% 124 10 10% 8% 1 9% ng 11 9% ; | 
= a ——_— —-—-—— -— _ ee —— s. 
American Smelting é & Refining... .AR 1, 322, 600 56% 44 44y, 514 28% 42% 35 40%, 30% 50% 32 534 46 52 45 49y, 46 4 53 48 22, 
meameen Pacific .................. NP _ 1/321,900 of 13h Es 1% 63, % 8 11 7 14 1 14 11 12 ) 13 11 a” rifrd 14% 10% 102, 
nel a & Power...... cMP I oe a 4% 5 3% Mn rr 8 °10% 1 9 13 ll 14% 11% a 
onsohaate: are ee ee : 
Phelps-Dodge ..... PD saeoee ee 2 10 or 2h 17% oe, 19" 28" 18% 28% 18% 36 38 a7 31% «4B sek att 40 453, ri 198 
© Standard Brands.................. SB 1,295,600 93 8 8 3 7 7 8% 7 8% 7% Th 6% 7 @ 9: 
: Southern Railway ................. & R 1,286,700 138 16" 13 10% 12 2 Ft 5 6% 11 6% 15 1 re tg 13 > m2 4 21 168 oat 15” * 
National Gypsum, Bean Ca nar NGP 1/251/300 7% i a 5 at : : Bi I 3 is” 10" i 11 isi 11% 1 “we 1 16% 13 * 
liteh (OF)... 0220020 GR 1,244,200 19% 134% 19 al 17% 10 1 1 1 10% 1 11 23% 16% ) Zz" & 1% bot 2% «25 «2 i! 
———$________ ——————_—_—_— $$ ——— - a. ¢ 
Itimore & Ohio. Sree ...BO- 1,239, 200 10% ™ 41 4 6% 4 5 ™% 4% #11 94 8 5% 9 83 
Inspiration Co wee e eter ene “IC 1,236,400 ae 9% 14% 11g 13 et 2B 7 8 144 8% 16% 13% 1 13% 15 115% 1a is ’ i 
thduse Mecitic .WX  15232'600 09% 90) 100% 87 61g 80 65 82 ot 100—s«G 1 9554 106 1% 9344 123% 103° 124% 111 1 111 ; 7 
DUEO@LVINAtOr .................. NK 1,210,700 Bt 9 6 otf 3 ta 6% 11 9 11 1 T% 1 oh oot 7 : 
Curtiss-Wright, A A Seek “I @Sa 11209/300  188¢ 14 17% 134 17 1 19%, 138% 21% 18 21% 18% 2 195% 24% 2116 22% 18% 22 28% 25% 22," 
or —— 42,8 
ae SM 1,191,900 is + 105 6% 8% 11 6% 15% 10% 14% 12% 13% 9% 14% 12% 14% 12% 14% 1 15% 12 2,! 
Miitican Water Works... ‘AW 1;166|800 f Re si . 2 10% ny 8 10 OO ef 11% 14" tty 83 
cen coee # | RRS: ~ ; 1, "1a2' 600 ,200 1% 34 ss ss 4 Hh oe 1g ify 3%, af ay u 4 P Be : i 51.5 
SaeOOONMOUIVE ...... 2205. 00005 5 
International Paper & Power of... 081" 700 os 30° 2744 33% 185, 32: 23% 40% 25% 47% _ 45% 38% 42% 29% 511% 39 5: 424, 51%, 42% ae 
SE vesseess-LS 1,047,100 Th 6 ™ 4% % #+%F & S5 im = 4 9 8 9 1% 11% Le 
fatctake Ton casi ig ae IK 1,041,000 13% 9” 113 o% ug 6 10 te 95% 3” 7 1 1 is 11% 12% 144 11% «1 ie ie 1% 28,0 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale........... CD 1,010,600 1 13% 1 1 12, 15% 1 17 13 es soe 1 1 1 1 13% 1 1 1 16% 19% 1% = 
Sears, Roebuck ..................... S 1,010,000 64% 54% 53% % 47 6244 48 60% 50% «7 74% «(63% 71 2 & Tf ai 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.....SF - 998,600 42° 32% 39% 32 22%, 23% 31% 24° 35 #24 41iZ 33 28° 41% 33% 447 36% 4 i bry 
Allis-Chalmers .................... AH 996,400 51% 4738 o 34%, 35% 45% 38 51 54l, 45% 47, 50% 42, 50% 53% 45 49% 4a 148,9 
og Carbide &'Carbon.......... UK 991,900 78 69: 79% oH 57 7 60 7 Pit 87 77 Boe 7 84 TAY, 83 oot 83% 90% Bae i 1 
Briggs Manufacturing ............ BG 987,600 26% 195 241, 12: 14 1 2 16 344 3 3 28 3 33 36 27% 32 28 5'4 
peeneers Public Service.......... EN 981,300 64 3 4 ft y 4 2 3 6% «+5 7 ay 1 10% % % “T% ; 5.4 
United States Rubber pf.......... .R 963,000 63 4 75% 52h, si” 57% 74 soit 73% 5 79% 59% 85% 92 7 102% 87% 1 98° 107% 97 % 
_ apenas a = ES a ee ee ES ig ‘epee. Spare geo ; 29,1 
Electric Auto-Lite ............ ...ET 958,900 21% 15% 20% 16% 19% 13% 17% 1 17% 144% 224% 14% 31% 24% ig ai Ss @& 35% 32% a 
LR eee: OH 958,700 14% 11% 14° # 11% 10 7 ia eee 9 114% «1 ce 8% 11 1 9 9 6 
aeapasi RO eae oc ce D 957,300 16% 13, 16% 13% 13% 10% 14% 1 iat 11% 16% 11% 21% 1 16% 1 14% 18% 3 19% 1 a 163 ‘ ef 
United Gas Improvement.......... UG 947,000 11% 9% 1 ro ig p 1 8 ll 10% 11 1 1 9% 10% 3 1 1 10% ioe 1 i. 7'0 
Newport Industries ............. 945,900 19% 12% 18 14 97 14 1 145% 1 16% 11 1 1 19 1 17% 12 18 16 1 15 1 143 33:5 
1) Ce tS - 997 enn 7% gh wer .- sir 4 2,0 
Commercial Solvents. Ree ee 937,600 10 7 8% Mh 8 5% Ty 6 8% 6%. 8 12 9% 10% & 11 11% ll 8% : ¢: 
Studebaker Corporation : ppd is) af g 5 a i i 4 oy 3% ; 3% Hd Pr 9% z 9 z 3 ts 
isle vod 20 0.00006 « . ’ 7 e 1,4 
Radio-Keith- “Orpheum ‘ ee 892,900 55% 444 3 3% 2 ee 862 2H 1 23% s 2% 1. 3 2 111'2 
I 1 6 0.5.0.6 0:9 0,0. 99:6 056 bees oe RL 885,500 hm 64 6 6% 5 5 64 5 6% «5 % 6% 8% Th TT 6 7 8% . 137.9 
a peace : in ome Stee) 4 
il of California........ SD 870,600 33% 28% 33% 29% 33 25% 317 31 25% 32% 34% 33% 31 27% 30% 28 307 26 Le. 27,1 
fiectric Boa “Boe ae ELB 863,500 10% ae 9% 8 « 9 48 9 73 9 ™% 9% 71 10 8 ait 11 A 124, 1 1 1 ‘ 38.6 
Crane Compan eae nae CCO 858,300 2 8” 20% 19% 28 22% 30 24 . 21 34% E ‘6 31 r ay 38 4 2 * 41 38%, 3° 5,4 
di rrr ‘S 
ilntion Corporation Sacto agers AVC 840,600 4% 3% Ei: Ea 3% 2% 4, 2% 3 4% 4 4 4% 4 44 3% 6 4 n- 
en aan eee eg , . a. 1,5 
Celanese Corporation .............. CZ 839,500 u a ee 14% 16% 9 1 10 14% 1 17% 11% 22% 16% 204% 23% 17 215% 26% 21 24 21 12: 
American Steel Forgings.......... zs $39,400 ae » 30% 15% 23 1% 22%, Dts a0 HS i 32, 25 En 31 an 27 «38 31 3a = = 
Bitericen Rolling wilt. ..........ARO  Sso'be ies Be OBE I My Uke a ae a ig keh aa iss Be OK 22% 9G ! 3 
Du Pont de Nemours............. DD 826,000 2 1078 133%, 106 120% 90% 11 9144 109 «8992 122% 92 132% 116° 1 122° 135% 125 1 135% 151% 142° 154% 143 5.6 
Phillips Petroleum ............. oP 824.300 4244 2 2 3A 30% 27% 37 29% 29% © 42%, 30 44% 40% 43% 38% 40% a 42 36 42% 38 4 39%, 4 Be 
pale nmnapmaaatat FO So2'300 Tr a8, ish ise IT, 10% 168 11% to, 12% Toe 13 Be let 3 1065 19% 3% me 3 ye Re Be 43 
International Harvester .......... HR = 798,000 70 655% CBT OBO 54 UY 48 50 62 64 62% rth 6 a 61 55 $7.2 
‘Woolworth Z 797,300 41 36 13% 38% 43% 36 4 37 4444144 46% 4 445, 46% A 51 53% 4 514 48% . Be 
Tilinois Central rice L 795,000 1% 8 rc oy 11% 6 ef s 6% 10% a 14 10% 13 10% 12 84 15 11 17 14 20% 14% ys res 
, : ’ : é 4 1 1 1 coe 178,71 
Graham-Paige ae ane 725,100. 2 1 1% 1% 1% % +1 1 °1 % 3 1 1 ce eo 1 1 2st 
tieth Century-Fox .:....... TFC 723,700 24 19% 23° 20% 23% 16% 2214 17 18% 2% 18% 26% 22% 23% 27% 20 26% 24, 5°51 
National Bower & Light......7": NPL 718,900 8% = 6@ 7% eT 5 Tm %% 8% 6 7% 8 7 64 7 5% % 7 8% 7 Uw 
oe Vern 2 ee BOR 714,550 28% 22 233% 21% 3 "16% 24% 1 274 1% 30% 17% 33 2Ty 36% 2% 35% 23% 36% 32, 354 39 33% 295% a 401 
Gimbel Brothers TEE SERS, GI 707,500 9% % 9 g 5 8 10% Ro 2H ih 10% 15 15 2% 1 i 6.85 
Eeatinental Oil ................ DO 704,900 34% 28% 33% “ts os 21 30 23 14, 1% 35% . rte s , 5,5] 
Budd Manufacturing .............BF 702,500 6% 4% 65% - Be 3 4 3 * 3% 5 S% My 5% % o% 11.81 
American Zinc & Lead............. ZA 700,300 8% 4% T% 7% 6% 4% 4 4%) 4 7 55% i: 
ge palin eet =* ees Ag 605900 iat 108 138 7 144 # 10% Phe 10 if if 9 ui 9 1 10 10 8%, 1 of ri 3 3” oe 104/33 
ge SOA eee ..F 692,000 9 10% 174 13% 16% 11 17% 11% 17% 13% 16% 14% 1 1 1 14 «14% «10% «(1 13% 26% 1 1,54 
Stanaeca ‘Ou ices ae 690,000 3514 32% 34% 31% 33% 24 32° 95° 34" ong 32 3531 30 ic 30 a an mY - 
ES os ; ‘ m 
aaa & Co. se Y Se «5 * ER % 4% 4% 5% 41 7 on 5% 4% 4 #5 5 28.88 
i™% BS 2 2 1 1 31 ‘ 23% 25% 20% 25 89-29 "30 
eee .. ae ee ee: me oe ap ty Hey es: 
Hational Supply 14% 1% 15 19° 14% 21" 14y 186 17” 17% 12% 18% 1 16% 18% 15% 26,32 
Pullman, Inc. PU_ 638,500 te 29% : 33% 21% Bl 22% 30% 21% 344% 22% 36 30% 32 25 31 31% 19.28 
Nationai Power & Light......... NPT 634,050 8% 6% 7% 6% 7 5 8% 6 8 7 7 5% 7 % 7 29,76 
Schulte Retail Stores............ SHO 628.300 1 % % % 5% 3 mn of i 3% am 7 6 i 1 1 aad 
int rel 3 RRS ‘ 140 140% 12% 130% 11k” 13188 121133” 125 -144M% 127% 1. 138% 146% 1 et 130% 149% 1 150° 14 1500 1 og 
DIES a's cic oaks sss oes PSL 572,500 104 10 8 5% Mm 5% 8% 5% 104 ™ 8% S& 1 18% 10° 4% 4 ita 
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Transactions on Out-of-Town Markets—1938 





Sales 
19,120 Alaska Juneau... 
28,942 Anglo Amer Min .4 -16 
38,917 Anglo Cal Nat B 19 
50,646 Assoc Ins Fund. 5% 
36,821 Atl Imp D Eng.. 10 4% 6 


1,580 Calif Art Tile A 


ort) 


2,514 *Lang U B pf... 
8,393 Leslie Salt...... 41 
57,319 LeTourneau, R G 3 
2 


199,734 Lockheed Air.... 37% 5 
2,926 Lyons-Magmus,A 51% 
1,612 Lyons-Magmus,B- _.55 
28,007 Magnavox Co.... 1.13 
17,830 Magnin & Co, I. 


40,094 March Calc M... 1 


1,674 Occidental 23 

34,496 Occidental Petrol .30 .15 .15 
2,580 O'Connor M AA 10% 5 
7,099 Oliver Utd Fil A 24 15 
33,577 Oliver Utd Fil B 7% 35% 51% 


2,035 Paauhau os Pl 12 4% 6% 
ish. . 


,414 Pac Light $6 div.109 
,005 *Pac Pub Ser.... 74% 6 67 
37,577 Pac Pub § Ist pf 3' 
5,767 Pac Tel & Tel. .11 
1,542 Pac Tel & Tel pf.149 
1,220 Pacific West Oil. 15 1llg 1 
21,416 Paraffine Co’s .. 60 294% an 


5,606 Phillips Petrol... 
2,800 Pig’n Whistle pf.2.75 1.00 1.75 
8,931 *Puget Sd P& T 8 3% «6% 


44,595 Rheem +S 
178,719 Richfield Oil 


11,815 Shell Union Oil. . 
Ih U 


92%, 104 

Oo A rts 5 

21,146 Signal Oil & G@ A 38% 18 30) 
104,324 Soundview Pulp.. = 11% ie 


4,055 Spring a 
148,706 Standard Ol, Cal 34% 
26,321 Super Mold Corp 25. 13 
19.263 Texas Con Oil..1.20 .30 .30 


ss | 


San Francisco 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
LISTED STOCKS 
High. Low. Last. 
97 
13: 9 8 


1014 
2% 4% 


978 Bank of C N A.200 171 185_ 
1,975 Beech Aircraft.. 5 2 % 
8,524 Bishop Oil Corp. 5% 3% 3% 

30,948 Byron Jack...... 22 13% 17% 
14,806 Calamba Sug.... 21% 1 16% 
2,275 Calamba Sug pf. 2114 ist 
4,664 Calaveras Cem.. 3 3% 


160 Calaveras Cem pf 61 45 45 
30 14% #8 till 


540 Calif Art Tile B. 2. 1.05 1.05 
7,425 Calif Cotton M.. 18 5% 12% 
41,377 Calif-Engels M.. .50 15.35 
1,490 California Ink... 36% 31% 31% 
50,358 Calif Packing... 24 14% 174 
3,881 Calif Pack pf... 52 4516 48% 


5 
250 Calif Wat Ser pf 98 87 “. 


50,375 Carson Hill Gold 40 15 


33,464 Caterpillar Trac. 57% 30 4 

1,740 Caterpillar T pf.106% 99% 105% 
19,468 Cent Eureka M.. 4% 1.65 % 
17,530 Cent Eur pf..... 443165 4% 


54,954 Chrysler Corp... 89 37% 
4,899 Clorox Chemical. 39 


4 
677 Cst C G&E 1 pf.106%4 101 106 


6,745 Cons Aircraft.... 26 11 26 
29,547 Con Chem I A.. 33 15 20 


3 
231,524 Crown Zellerbach 154% 7% 145% 
16,450 Crown Zel pf.... 92 874 
2,633 Cypress Abbey.. 1.00 .75 .75 
14,036 Di Giorgio Fruit. 5% 1.75 1.75 


6,635 Di Giorgio F pf. 28 13 13 
5,290 Doernbecher Mfg 5 3% 3 
1,558 Electrical Prod.. 105% 9% 10 
4,100 El Dorado O W. 21 13% 17 


,295 Emporium Cap.. 15% 15% 
33060 Emp C pf w w 37 "on 55h 
22,989 Emsco Der & E. ie 61g 10% 

820 Ewa Plantation... 4 30035 

1,444 Fireman’s F Ind. 42 33 35 

8,722 Fireman’s F Ins. 88 62 82 
19,342 Food Machine... 3 17 34 

7,129 Foster & Kleiser 2. 1.25 1.75 

573 Foster & K pf... 18 12 14 

1,154 Galland Mer L.. 25% 19 21 
22,029 Gen Metals Corp 11 6 10 
102,591 Genl Mtrs ...... 53 25% 50 
36,836 Gen! Paint ..... 10 6 1% 

3,327 Genl Paint pf... 30 25 27 
20,769 Gladding McBean 1214 6% 914 
108,510 Golden State.... 73% 2% = 

9,168 Hale Bros St.... 15 11% 13 
16,476 Hancock O C A. 44 25% 37% 
42,461 Hawaiian Pine... 29% 16% 18% 
72,752 *Holly Develop.. 1. -66  .95 

1,465 Home F & M Ins 41 32% 37% 
38,244 Honolulu Oil..... 24% 13% 22% 


940 Honolulu Pilant.. 28 14 14 


1,987 Hudson Motor... % 7 7 
9,127 Hunt Brothers... 1. ‘ -50 
7,784 Hunt Bros pt... 2.90 1.30 1.30 
580 Hutchinson S P.. 17 ™ 8 
22,735 *LangendorfUB A 19 12 16% 
42,867 *LangendorfUB B 11 3% 9% 


Libby McNeill& 5Y 


_ 

RS 
‘ we s 
Reese 


B& 
B 


yess 
ro 
A 
x 
ur 


120 Magnin, I, pf...100 


10,033 Meier & Frank.. 10 
148,932 Menasco Mfg.... 5% .86 5i¢ 
119,064 Nat Auto Fibres. 10% 3% 8\% 
67,713 Natomas Co .... 12% 7% 10% 
5,493 N Amer Invest 8 3 5 
1,110 N Amer In 6% pf 43 23 41 
715 N Am In 544% pf 42 17 ioe 
29,151 No Am Oil Cons 135 9% 1 


Insur. 


1,428 Pac Clay Prod.. 9% 5% 5% 
111,261 Pacific C Agg. 2.40 "1.40 °2.40 
137,968 Pac G& FE... 29% 

88,458 P G&E 6% ist pt 324 27 3 
27.149 PG&E Sige 1 pt 20° 254% 29 


Paraf Co's pf...101 89 
322 *Philip Long D T 58 50 50 
43% 31% 41% 


14,807 R E & RCo..... 9 44% 6% 
2,473 R E & RCo pf.. 564% 27 40% 
87,275 Rayonier Incorp. 25 8 
56,676 Rayonier Inc pf. 4 17% 23% 
57,041 Republic Petrol.. 6 27%, 35% 
Rep P % pf A 41 300 «(3375 


it 33 


2,804 Richfield O war.2.60 1.25 
.512 Roos Bros ...... 17 #12 14% 
160 Roos Bros pf A..100 87 100 
76,476 Ryan Aero .. 7% 1.05 7 
4,016 Safe Stores ..... 28 18% 28 
6,851 Schlesinger, B F.2.00 .80 2.00 : 
5,515 Schies BF 7% pf 61% 3 % 
18 10 14 


z 


A 32 28 32 


150,238 Southern Pacific. 22% 9% 


2 
So PacG Gate A .70 .10. .12 


7,750 So Pac G Gate B 38 .01 


‘ 06 
300 *Sperry Corp vtc 48 48 48% 
Valley a 5 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





San Francisco—Cont’d 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
LISTED STOCKS 


Sales High. Low. Last. 
12,596 United Air Lines 1354 5% 13 
137,714 Universal Cons O 20% 614 15% 
21,747 Victor Equip .... 4% 2% 3% 
14,495 Victor Equip pf. 104% 6 9% 


6,420 Waialua Agricul. 41% 25 27 
681 Wells F B & UT.295% 257% 280 
18,290 Western Pipe &S 23% 14% 17% 
1,920 Yel Checker Ser 1 36 22 % 


65 Yel Crecker Ser 2 24% 22 
5,937 Yose Port Cem pf 4 2.75 3% 
UNLISTED STOCKS 
1,100 Alleghany Corp.. 1% % 1% 
676 Amer & For Pwr. 5 5 5 
340 Amer Car & Fdry 21% 21% 
365 Am Haw § .... 1 10% 14 
520 Am Pow & Light 6% 6% 6% 
100,800 Am Rad & St S 18% 18% 
400 Am Smelt & Ref 53. 55 4 5S 
15,074 Am Tel & Tel.150% 111% 150% 
86,602 Am Toll Bridge. .70° .42° .48 
33,872 Anaconda Copper 40% 21 35 
20,268 Anglo Nat A... 17 % 10 
214,878 Argonaut Mining 8% 2.00 7 
1,646 Ark Nat Gas A.. 4 2 2 
1,400 Atch T & S Fe 43% 
1,588 Atlas Corp ... 8 


11,306 Avia Cp of Del 8% -3 8Y, 
1,500 Avia & Trans. 3% 3% 3% 
5,655 Balt & Ohio .. 11 % 8% 
138,981 Bancamerica-B. . 5% 2% 3% 
1,385 Barnsdall Oil ... 17 17 17 
12,731 Bendix Aviation. 30% 13: 29% 
2,620 Berkey Gay ..... 
1,880 Bolsa Ch Oil A. 3% 1.85 
13,656 Bunker Hill & S 18% 
30 Cal OrePw6pf ne 60 50% 50 
246 Cal O Pw 6pf 27 72 50 
200 Cal Pac Trad... .15 .10 .10 
260 Cal Pac Trad pf 3% 
2,530 Calwa Co t 
100 Canada Dry G.. 20 20 20 
395 Can Pac 6% 
62 Chan & Lyon SA 21 17 21 
6,517 Cities Service .. 10% 6 6% 


31,890 Claude Neon .. 24% 1 1 
3,085 Coen. Co’s A.... .50 .20 .20 
2,575 Col River Pack.. 6 2.25 4 

10 Com Solvents .. 9 oe : 
600 Cons Ed N Y... 30% 1 3014 
11,226 Consolidated Oil. 1 Ts 8% 
760 Cont Oil Del.... 29° 2416 28% 
300 Crucible Steel .. 31 3a 3014 

37,901 Curtiss-Wright .. 7 3 

10,367 Dominguez Oil... 4444 35% 37 
7,150 Dumbarton Br.. .50 .20. .21 
12,577 Elec Bd & Sh. 14% 5% 10% 

277 Fibre Bd Pr prpf106 101% 105 


23,758 General Electric. 47% 3215 4314 
1,090 Goodrich. B F. 25% 1 

12,761 Gt West ElecCh 132% 14414 130 
21,293 Gt W Elec Ch pf 25% 2014 24% 
1,401 Hawaiian Sugar. 351, 2614 30 
2,023 Hobbs Battery A2.60 1.00 a 


1,032 Hobbs Battery B .50 18 .18 
566 Holly Oil Co... .2.35 1.50 1.50 
687 Honokan Sugar.. 9 5 5 

80,438 Idaho Mary M... 8 4.95 7 
500 Internat! Nickel. 56 44 54% 
24,106 Int Tel & Tel.... 11% 6 


83,987 Italo Pet Corp.. .50 .23 .30 
105,202 Ital Pet CpAmpf oof, 38 2.20 
14,170 Kenn Copper ... 50 2: 
11,854 Kleiber Motor ...17 .01  .05 
445 Marine Bancorp. 22% 
789 Matson Naviga.. 34 30030 
1,431 McBryde Sugar.. 5 3% 4 
327,819 MJ & M&M Cons .38 “ = 


382 Monol Port Cem 4 3% 
865 Monol P Cem Spf 8% 6% Ti 
15,784 Montgy-Ward ... 53%, 31 504 
202,321 Mount City Cop. 9% 3% 6 


3,290 Nash-Kelvina ... ist 8 85Q 
25,824 North Am Av... 1 6 
200 North American. 
2,938 Oahu Sugar Co. 
1,764 Olaa Sugar Co.. 
1,262 Onomea_ Sug ‘ 
323 Pacific Finance. . 
2,782 Pacific Port Cem $ 
616 Pac Port C pf. 56 41 45 
14,218 Packard Motor.. 57 3% 4 
150 Pantepec Oil ... 3% 5% 
1,360 Park Utah Cons ze 


2% 

200 Penn RR ...... 1 16 «619% 
997 Pioneer, Miil - 20 10 10 

36,272 Radio Cp of A 9 4% 1% 
2, Radio Keith Orp. 3% 2 3 

4,017 Riverside Cem A 10 5 5% 

207 Santa Cruz Port 30 25% 251% 


5,045 Schumach W Bd 55% 2.00 dg 
4,126 Schumach WB pf 24% 7% 22% 
2,564 Sears Point Co. .86 . : 
985 Shasta Water .. 28 22 28 
655 Silver King Coal. , 
27,097 So Cal Ed Ltd.. 2 
11,386 So Cal Ed 5% pf 24 8627 
16,571 So Cal Ed 6 pf 28% 25 


181 So Cal Gas 6 pf 30 28% 

930 S P Gold G 6 pt 18 a 3 
8,068 Standard Brands. 8% 7 

200 Std Oil N J...... 5% 50 55% 


1,050 Sterling O & Dev .35 .25 .35 : 
17,379 Studebaker Corp. 9% 4 1% 
237 Sun McKeeSIbkA 18 
13 Sun McK Slbk B 9 9 
175 Sun Pt Cem pfA 42 34 42 


295 Sun Pt Cem B.. 13% 7% 12% 
100 Texas Corp .... 4014 25% 40% 
209 Title Guaranty pf 3614 


25 
330 Un Carbide & C 89% 81 89y% 
18,955 United Aircraft.. 42 


58 
42,061 United States St) 71 40 
3,065 Utah-Idaho Sug. 1% 
2,620 Vica Co ........ 3% 1. : 
110 Wailuku Sugar.. 19 18 18 
10,515 Warner Bros Pict 7 4 5% 
773 West C Life Ins 11 5 
100 West Union Tel. 21% 21% 21% 
200 Westingh El] & M118 117 118 
LISTED ISSUES pore DURING 


6,124 Claude Neon El. 10% 6% i3* 


3,232 Lang Un BkB old 4 2 3% 
506 Lang UnBA stpd 18 ‘o 18 


30 Market St Ry pf 4 4 4 

10 Market St Ry 2pf iy 
5,807 Market St Ryprpf 16 8 8 

86,763 Pac PubS non-vot 8% 3% 7% 
901 S Joa L&P 7prpf.122 110 118 


be 
421S Joa L&P prpf.108% 101% 108% 
RIGHTS 


87,262 Cons Chem Ind. .50 .25 45 
6,946 Phillips Petrol. .25-64 20-64 22-64 


UNLISTED ISSUE, REMOVED DURING 


600 McKesson & Rob 7% 5% 7% 

RIGHTS 

2,219 West Air Exp.. 
*Listed during 1938. 
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Los Angeles 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


STOCKS 
Sales. High. Low. Last. 
400 Assoc G& EA... 1% .87% 1y% 
64,600 Bandini Petrol .. 34% 2% «3% 
1,650 Barker Bros..... 13 ley 


Ss ~i 
847 Barker Bros pf.. 33 24 321g 
11,600 Barnhart-M Cons 45 .20 . 
11,050 Berkey & Gay F 1.00 52 -60 


20 


2,200 Berkey&G F war .50 _25 -30 


66,545 Bolsa Chica O A. 4 
500 Bolsa Chica 0 B -62% 


% 1% 


6,680 Bway Dept Store 12% 6% 7% 
417 Brock & C 2d pf 10 9 9 
12,950 Buckeye Union O .05 01 =O 

Buck U O vte.. .05 -03 
2,500 Buck U O pf.... .04 (03 (03 
10,100 Buck U O pf vtc. .05 03 ‘05 
2,206 Byron Jackson Esta 15 17% 


23,000 Cl Neon El Pr.. 11 6% 
19,098 Cons Oil Corp... 1 T% 8% 


13,560 Cons Stl Corp... 7 2% 3 
22,339 Cons Stl Corp pf 11 ™% 
7,200 Cream of Am vtc 4 3% «4 


1,221 District Bond ... 5% 4% 54 
1,861 Douglas Air .... 75 43° 7 


5 
3,294 *Elec Prod Corp. 1 9% 10% 
20,459 Emsco Der&Eqp. ie 6% 10 
186,200 Exeter Oil Co A. 1.1 5216 


Far&Mer Nat B.399 
1,100 Gen 


14,435 Gladding McB.” 


-60 
340 ©6365 


11% 10% 10% 
53 50: 
338 Boa Soe 


Metals 


7 9% 

14,660 Globe Gr & Mill. 7 3% 5% 

477 Golden State Co. 7 3% ; 
6,848 Goodyr T & R.. 37% 17 3 
30 Goodyr T&R pf. 76 76 76 


58,710 Hancock Oil A.. 4 
83,950 Holly Develop. 
1,010 Holly Oil Co .. 

Honolulu Oil .... 
1,620 Hudson Mot Car 10 








15,000 Hupp Motor Car 2% 506 2 
21,600 Intercoast Petrol 57.35.35 
1,200 tInt’l Cinema ... .35 35 -35 


24,600 Jade Oil Co .... (0g - 

140,214 Kinner A & M.. (12 ‘02 

‘Knudsen Cr A.. 

65 +Knudsen C A pa 14 14 

200 *Langend U B B “a 
116,873 Lincoln Petrol .. 

97,281 Lockheed Aircr.. 


14,064 L A Investment. 6 


100,775 L A Industries. . eg 2 2% 
5 


17,600 Mascot Oii Co. 


306,075 Menasco Mfg ... 5% .80 5K 
41,800 Menasco Mfg rts .04 -O1 01 
6,961 Merchants Petr 50 .22 22 
52,800 Mid-West Oil ... (09 ‘03 -04 
2,155 Mills Alloys A.. 2% .85 1.00 
575 Mills Alloys B.. .25 -25 = .25 
21,200 Mt Diablo OM&D 70 49 «49 
285,300 Nordon Corp .... (21 06 10 
38,200 Occidental Petrol 30 Pe 
40,500 Oceanic Oi)...... 1.20 .70 .30 
63,100 tOlinda Land Co .28 03 -04 
- Pac Clay Prod... 4 5 6 
16,700 Pac Distillers ... 4 -25 .25 
21,698 Pac Finance. .... 9% 115% 
1,955 Pac Fin A pf... 12 11 11% 
1,250 Pac Fin C pf 9% 9 91g 
7,738 Pac Gas & El... 30 23% 294 
5,070 Pac G&E 6% pf.. 32 28 32- 
1,867 Pac G&E 514% pf 28 26 28 
12,410 Pac Indemnity. .. 185% 28 
3,711 Pac Lighting.... 434 32%; 431% 
1% 107 


595 Pac Lighting pf..109 ° 10 
1,400 Pac Pub Serv old ™% 4% 6 


700 Pac Pub Serv pf. 17% 204 
645 Pac West Oil.... 14 10 101 
2,000 "Puget Sd P&T 7 4 6 
76,150 Republic Petrol. . 3 3 
1,271 Republic Pet pf. 404 30 38 
23,186 Rice Ranch Oil a 16 «18 
199,881 Richfield Oil..... 5 9 
13,733 Richfield Oil war 2% 1.10 2: 
,695 Roberts Pub Mar 3: rr 3 
178,470 Ryan Aeronautic. 7: 1.0. 6% 
38,100 *+Ridge Oil Co.. .1 10 J 
800 Safeway Stores... 25) 12% 25: 
2,088 Samson Corp B.. 3 1 3 
8,710 Samson Cp 6% pf 7% ot 1% 
407 +S Joa L&P7%pf.120 112 118 
3,491 Security Co units 31 23 2a 
525 Shell Union Oil.. 17 13% 13% 
340,100 Sierra Trading... .17 .05 “06 
17,100 Signal Oil & G A 39 18 3014 
0 Signal Petroleum .25 -25 25 
6, ntag Drug Strs 1 7™% 9 
39,647 So Calif Edison. . 24% 19% 235% 
2,802 S Cal Ed orig pf 43 35 42% 
22,977 So Cal Ed .6% pf 28% 253, 285% 
18,827 S Cal Ed 54%% pf 2714 23 71h 
200 So Cal Gas pf 31% 3 31% 
8,564 S C Gas A 6% pf 1% 27% 31% 
57,509 Southern Pacific. 21% 9 21 
54,627 Stand Oil of Cal 34% 2514 28% 
13,000 Sunray Oil ..... 34% 2 24% 
26,330 Superior Oil..... 46 26 42 
1,801 Taylor Milling... 137 8 8 
200,483 Transamerica ... Dy 65g 
98,328 Union Oil of Cal 22% 171; - 18% 
46,320 Univ Cons Oil... “14% 
3,200 Van de Kamps B 9 55% - 8% 
100 Victor Oil Co 1.00 1.00 
915 Weber Sh & F Pf 5% 3% 514 
23,105 Wellington Oil... 3 4 
700 Western Air Exp 4% 2 4% 
9,953 West Air Exp rts 30 .05 .12 
200 West Pipe & Stl 19 19 19 
8,500 Yosemite P Cem 3% 2% 3% 


MINING STOCKS 


1,705 Alaska Juneau... .13 9% 9% 
258,950 Black Mammoth. .39 12 = .25 
1 


704,100 Calumet Gold.... ° 6% .00% .05 

108,750 Cardinal Gold... 122” ‘94 

17,900 Cons Chollar G&S 44 1% m% 

303,000 Imperial Devel.. .03: -01 01 
200 Prince Cons Mng 50 


‘ . -50 
12,909 Tom Reed Gold.. (25 10 = =.10 
106,500 Zenda Gold..... 09 03 .03 


UNLISTED STOCKS 


9,758 Am Rad & St §. 18% 9% 16 
1,145 *Amer Smelting. 56% 49% 51% 


3,157 Am Tel & Tel. . .149: 112. 147% 
13,021 Anaconda Copper 4114 21 34 
1,300 *Armour&Co (I11) 4 473 
300 Atlantic Refining 25 25 
12,465 Aviation C (Del) 3 8% 


100 *Aviat'n & Trans 1 1 1% 


5,021 Bendix Aviation. 30: 
2,385 * 


Borg-Warner .. 36 30 341g 


1/300 *Canadian Pacif. 7 5% 5% 
20*J I Case 8 * * v4 


1,025 Caterpillar Tract 52 ie 52” 
’ aterpillar Trac § 
4,300 Cities Serv old. 2 1 1 
200 *Cities Serv new 10 9 9 
200 Claude Neon..... 1% 1% 
4,372 *Columbia G & E 6 ™% 
2, mm’! Solvents. 12 8% 11% 
9,186 Common & South. 1 1% 
1,440 Contnt! O1 (Del). 32 22% 29 
29,730 Curtiss-Wright... 3% T% 
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Los Angeles—Cont’d 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


UNLISTED STOCKS 


Sales. High. Low. 
1,545 Curtiss-W “A’’.. 28 24% 28 
2,050 Elec Bnd & Sh.. 10 5% 9 
3,180 *Elec Pwer & L. 13% 8 13144 
5,302 Gen Electric..... 45% 28 421, 

674 *Gen Foods...... 39° «36S 386 
1,935 Goodrich (B F).. 26% 10% 24% 
4,718 Intl Nickel... .... 55%, 47 55% 
6,334 Inth T& T...... 11% 5% 9 
3,262 Kennecott Cop .. 47% 27% 4336 

351 Loew’s Inc....... 60 50 60 

500 *McKssn & Robns 3 5% 8 
8,447 Montgmry Ward. 53 29 51% 

21,298 N Y Central..... 21% 10% 21% 
65,824 North Am Avia.. 1 6 19% 
4,128 North Am Co 26 15 215% 
,223 *Ohio Oil Co..... 12% 9% 94 
10,820 Packard Motor. . 5% «3 41, 
10,013 *Paramount Pic. 13% 13% 
21,753 Radio Crp of Am 9 5 ie 
5,310 Radio-Keith Orph 5% 1% 2% 
13,226 *Republic Stl.... 25% 13° 24% 
1,330 Seabord Oil, Del 1914 20 
1,505 Sears, Roebuck.. 73 59 73% 
4,275 *Socony-Vacuum. 15% 12% 13 
2,155 *Southern Railwy 22% 14 22% 
6,492 Standard Brnds. . 9% 6% 6% 
1,656 Standard Oj) N J. 55% 44% 51% 
10,717 *Studebaker Crp. 9% 5 7% 

568 *Swift & Co ....1 18% 18% 
3,042 Texas Corp 64 34% 46% 
3,451 Tide Wtr Asso O 15% 10% 131% 

521 *Un Carb & Car. 815% 815% 815% 
3,921 *Unit Aircrft 24 43 
6,240 Unit Corp, Del... 4% 2% 2% 
3,670 U S Rubber Co.. 55 51 

11,299 U S Steel Corp... 68% 3814 66 
22,505 Warner Brs Pic. 8 3% 

590 West E & Mfg.. 99% 65% 

*-Listed in 1938. +-Removed in 1938 

Chicago 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
STOCKS 

Sales. High. Low. Last 

30,800 Abbott Lab...... 60% 36% 58 

150 Abbott Lab pf 23 1 120 

200 Acme Steel...... 45% 41 41 
3,810 Adams Mfg..... 10 7% 7% 

38,900 Adams Oil & Gas 12 4% 8 

21,350 Advance Alum.. 4% 2 2% 

10,450 Aetna Ball Bear. 85% 4 7 
7,680 Allied Lab....... 144% 8 114 
2,100 Allied Prod A... 1914 12% 19 
6,400 Allied Products. . 1% 6 8 

250 Allis Chalmers... 47 46 47 

250 Altorfer Bros.... 35 20% 20% 
4,860 Am Pub Serv pf. 70 4 61% 
1,600 Amer Tel & Tel.149 137% 146%; 

141,250 Armour & Co(Iil) 6% % 5% 

0 Arm & Co pf(Ill) 36 35454 35% 
8,000 Aro Equipment. . 10% 5% 9 

260,150 Asbestos Mfg.... 1% % 

10,050 Associates Inv... 39 < 35 

11,900 Athey Truss Whl 5% 2% 3% 
7,050 Automatic Prod. 1% 1 1% 
7,110 Automat Washer 1% *& 5 

50 Auto Washer pf* 2% 2% 2% 

81,450 Aviation & Trans 3% 1 3% 
9,350 Aviation Corp... 8% 51 gif 
770 Backstay-Weilt .. 6 

20,150 Bastian Blessing 13% 8 12% 
2,300 Barber Co, W H. 13% 13% 
6,050 Barlow & Seeling 1014 ™ 7% 

27,200 Belden Mfg...... 13 6% 105% 
700 Belmont Radio... 5 5 

221,300 Bendix Aviation. 30% 8% 30 

45,650 Berghoff Brew... 8% 5% «8 
5,950 Binks Mfg....... 6% 4 ay 

33,400 Bliss & Laughlin 221, 12% 19% 

191,350 Borg-Warner ... 36% 16% 32 
2,300 Brach & Sons... 18 10 17 

12,500 Brown F & W... 8 5 6% 
5,550 Brown F & W A. 22% 14% 22 

45,500 E L Bruce Co... 1™% 6 16 

50 Bucyrus-Monigh.. 27° 27 27 
250 Bunte Bros...... 10 6% 8 

17,450 Burd Piston Ring 5% 2% 2% 

135,600 Butler Bros...... 10 55, 9 

16,350 Butler Bros pf.. 24% 17% 20 
1,050 Canal Const pf.* 1% i aS 

50 Campbl, W&C, F 19% 15% 15% 

14,550 Castel, A M..... 14 Ig 
3,620 Central Cold § 14% 9 14% 

20,970 Central Il P § pf 73% 41% 

15,150 Central Ill Sec By Ig 

13,900 Central Ill Sec pf 7% 3% 5% 

179,500 Central & So 2 1 15, 
9,640 Central & S W pf 55 i 46 
7,760 C & S W p1 pf.105 90 101 
5,200 Cen Sta P&L P 2% 2% 
9,600 Chain Belt....... 12 15% 
4,550 Cherry Burrell. . 21% 12% 1 

10,300 Chi © West.. 1% ly 
1,000 i City & C Rys % 8 
570 Chi C&C Rys pf. % 

365,350 Chi Corp ....... 1 2 

44,350 Chi Corp pf..... 36 258 351g 
200 Chi Elec M‘g A. 18% 16% 16%, 

46,500 Chi Flexible Sh.. 805% 3814 70 
720 Chi Rys, Series 1 i% me 2 
540 Chi Rys, Series 2 % & 

100 Chi Rys, Series 3 iy \& ly 
3,840 Chi Riv & Mach. 10% 5% 8 
1,210 Chi Towel Co.... 70 %e 695% 

830 Chi Towel pf....112 964 111 
9,250 Chi Yellow Cab.. 12% 8 8 
1,850 Chrysler Corp... 83% 67% 8° 

21,350 Cities Service..__ 10% 5% ™ 

93,500 Cities Serv old. .* 2 1 1 

11,050 Club Aluminum.. 2% 1% 2% 
1,120 Coleman L & §. 30 14 2014 

459,400 Cmnwith Edison. 28 22 27% 

1,384,700 Cmwith Ed Rts i .46 -20 .38 
1,042,400 Cmwith Ed Rts 2 2 08 .13 

787,400 Cmwith Ed Rts 3 2 13 £3 

27,650 Comp Ind-Gases. 25 12 15 

44,000 Consol Biscuit... 71% 3% 6 
5,870 Consumers pt pf. 114 4 7 
2,290 Consumers A.... 4% 1% ot 
2,310 Consumers B.... 2 % 1 
5,400 Container Corp.. 17% 18% 15% 
650 Continental Steel 27% 10 261% 
340 Cont Steel pf... .100 95 100 

100 Consol Oil Corp 9 9 9 
ok ,. eee 38% 36% 38% 

100 Cudahy Packing. 17% 17% 17% 
4,860 Cudahy Pack pf. 73 ‘4514 5514 

15,900 Cunningham Dr. 17% 11% 15 
2,380 Curtis Lighting. | 3% % % 
910 Dayton Rub M A 25 25 

26,750 Dayton Rubber. . 1™% 5% 154% 
7,200 Decker & Cohn.. 34% 1% 2 

20 Decker & C pf.. 61 45 45 

420 Deep Rock Oi] pt 20 10 11% 
4,450 Deere & Co..... 23 «18% 20% 

DeMets Inc pf 21 19 20 
1,350 Dexter Co....... 6% 3% 5 

300 Diamond ‘“‘T’’.. 8% 8 8 
2,500 Dixie-Vortex Co. 16% 9% 12 
3,850 Dixie-Vortex A.. 34 2 wy 
7,850 Dod 8% 

ane Eddy Pa 1 14 
, 3 

21,200 Elgin tl 15” 20” 




















Sales. 
. 100 Fairbanks Morse 40 40 
6,250 Four Wheel Dr. - 
8,850 Fox (Peter)Brew Ath} 
25,600 Fuller Mfg Co... 


14,300 Gardner-Denver. . 16 
3,400 Gen Candy Corp. 12 
26,400 Gen Finance .. 


Gen 
167,450 Gen House Util. _ 2% 


Chicago—Cont’d 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
LISTED STOCKS 
High. Low. 


fod 


750 Fitzsimmons & C 12% 


Bobeotts & 


2 
Gardner-Den 3 pf 521 


heer Sy “FF 
S28 eee 


Foods 





10,050 Gen Motors ...__ 50% 47 
800 Gen Outdoor Adv 7% Hs 
160 Godchaux A..... 35 = 32 
470 Godchaux B..... 15% 12 14 
15,050 Goldblatt Bros. _: 23% 12 12 
4 Guodyear T & R 3814 225% 38% 
15,550 Gossard Mfg... ._ 11% 6 10 
97,600 Gt Lakes Dredge 27% 12% 265% 
7,950 Hall Printing... . 134, 5 2 
1,050 Hamilton Mfg A 3 tly 
5,050 Harnischfeger _. 5 5 
28,200 Heileman Brew G 7 5% 6% 
640 Heller,W, pf wow 24 18 24 
250 Heller, W, pf ww 20 «26% 
9,450 Hein Werner Corp 8 4 835 
2,240 Hibbard, S,B&Co 4 34% 37 
1,370 Horders Inc..... “4 oS 
3,950 Hormel & Co.... 24 jj 23% 
82,100 Houdaille-Her B- 1™% 5% 17 
6,850 Harvey Hubbell. . 15 pt 
76,700 Hupp Motor Car. 2% 
23,350 Illinois Brick.... 8 5 
22,650 Ill Central RR.._ 614 
4,470 Ill Northern Util*1114y 100 = «111 
8,650 Ind Pneu Tool... 29 14% 22 
7,850 Indiana Stee] Pr 7 30 4 
100 Inland Stéel...._ 88 88 88 
1,100 Int Harvester..._ 6g 56 O56 
410 Interst Pow 6%. 2% 3 
120 Interst Pow 7%. 
5,150 Iron Fireman... 12 Bt 
53,100 Jarvis & 10%, 
6,050 Jefferson Elec 154 21 
1,700 Joslyn Mfg 35 41 
42,100 Katz Drug.....__ 6 4 
32,950 Kellogg Switch... 5 6% 
1,490 Kellogg Switch pf 81 6 380 
8,450 Ken-Rad Tu & L 12 5% 8 
4,460 Ky Ut pr cum pf 35% 20 
1,270 Ky Ut 6% cum pf 78 53) TL 
23,600 Kerlyn Oil Co A. 5 
19,200 Kingsbury Brew. 1 
23,700 LaSalle Exten U 3 1 2 
2,130 Lawbeck 6% pf.. 33 26 8630 
14, MN isaac ces’ 4% 2 3 
1,010 Leath pf......__ 24 1 21 
7,700 Le Roi Co....... 11 6% 7 
28,850 Libby-NcNeil _ -. 9 54 
28,500 Lincoln Printing. 4% 2 
1,530 Lincoln Print pf. 311, 2 29: 
3,950 Lindsay Lt & Ch 3 1 2 
210 Lindsay L&C pf 9% & 94 
26,000 Lion Oil Refining 25% 1 1954 
100 Liquid Car Corp. 19” 19 19 
14,350 Loudon Packing. 2% 1% 
2,800 Lynch Corp...... 38 24% 33 
33,750 Manhattan-Dearb 1% 
Mapes Cons Mfg. 21% 18 20 
238,250 Marshall Field. -. 145% 1 
3,840 McCord Rad A._ 144, 
1,170 McQuay-Norris | 31 24 «= 26% 
1,300 M’Williams Dredg 20 15 «16% 
81,000 Merch & Mfrs A 6 2% 5 
2,230 Merch & Mfrs pf 29 19% 27 
100 Metro Industries. 16 16 16 
72,100 Mickelberry’s FP 4% 1% 4 
437,000 Middle West Corp 8% 4% a 
144,400 Middle West war 2 “a «& 


44,750 Midland Unit pf. 6% 3 4 
1,970 Mid] Ut 6% A pf A 
1,670 Mid] Ut 7% A pf 1% % xy 
5,250 Midland U 6% pl 2 % % 
7,770 Midland U 7% pi 2 , 
6,060 Miller & Hart pf 4% 2% 2 
2,850 Minn Brewery... ™ 5% 64 
250 Minn-Moline Pw* 7% 55 5h, 
7,700 Modine Mfg..... 27% 18 22 
2,050 Monroe Chemical 5 2% 2% 
1,070 Monroe Chem pf. 47% 35 41 
13,600 Montgom Ward. 54% 52 
3,470 Montg Ward A 160 126 155 
30 Mount Sta Pw Pp 1 1 
820 Muskegon MS A 17 ll 14 
4,000 Nachman Spring 11% 7 
4,010 Nat Battery 214 ey 
50 Nat Bond & Inv. 1 14% 14% 
2,300 Nat Press Cooker ™ 4 5 
20,420 Nat Repub Inv.. 1% 
12,700 National-Stand’d. 25 134 18 
6, Nat Union Radio 1% 1 


170 Nineteen Hundred 9% 8% 


17,050 No American Car 3 1% 
3,450 Northern Il) Fin. 13% 10 12 


53,800 Noblitt-Sparks In 26% 12 
3 


110 No Paper 


Mills. . 10 


64,000 Northw Bancorp. 8% 5 7 
300 Northw Engineer 17% 8% 14 


4, 

_- No West U 7% pf 19% 8 
170 Nunn-Bush Shoe 
i 


30 No West Ut pr 1 46 


- 12 12 
90 Okla G&E 7% os 96 105 


1 
1,250 Omnibus‘ Corp... 8% 1 16% 


630 Ontario ) ee 15 
980 Oshkosh Overall. 
300 Oshkosh Over pf 27 
3,400 Parker Pen...... 17 
3,450 Peabody Coal B. 1 

160 Peabody Coal pf. 40 
bigs Penn Elec Switch 16% 11 
4 

7 


J 


,500 Penn R 24 

»400 Peoples G L & C 41 
3,240 Perfect Circle... 29 
4.550 Pictorial Pap P. 4%, 
17,200 Pines Winterfront 1% 
1,350 Poor & Co B.... 15 


gers 
go 
c 
Be 
g 
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fe 
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Ro 
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_ 
88 
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2 
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C) 
BS 
3 
La 
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we 


So 
So Colo Pwr A.. 
470 = West G&E pf.107 


wots 


Penn Gas & E A % 2% 
60 Penn 4 E pf 18% 


24 3 


Ga BEREAbS F 


“s 


"EF 


= 


$7258 
83 Bp St wee 


5a, 
60 Signode Stl Strap 1 
10 Signode St Str pf 
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% STOCK EXCHANGE LISTED STOCKS , . on 
STOCKS LISTED STOCKS 
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ee Sales. High. Low. Last. 1,181 Hanna M A pf..100 88 97 | 400 Moores-Coney B. \% % % 9, 379 Eaton M ye gear Sales bs High. Low. Last. Lo: 
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3,050 Std Gas & Elec.. 5% 2% 3% 2'553 Jaeger Machine. 20. 12 1 | 1,332 National Pamps.. 5 1% 1% oS oo co. SS 24% 1,018 St L Pub Serv pf 2 - er Na 
5,200 Std Ol Ind... 26, 2% 5,995 Kelley Is L & Tr 18% 13 13 141 Nat Pumps pf... 7 3. 3. eae es ee es, 6 15% 10 St L Ser & Bolt. No 
"920 Stein, A, & Co... 15 1014, 12 13,628 Lamson Sessions. rj 3% 4% 20,980 ag ter & gies 59 39% 56 "161 te eae Mot Trk 2%4 4 5,349 Scr-Vand-Barney. 7 4 % Pe! 
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oh 4 nell! 65 6161 8,383 Detroit Steel ... 16 ce-Stix 2d pf.. 85 81% 83 | Hecla Mining --. 2.2. ..... : 06% 
° 10 13% | #£3,6518t L Bank Bide. 3 2 2 #+| Hedley Amaic acu 
2,604 pf.) 40% 31% 40% | 1,853 Moores-Coney A. 2%  % aoe Denes a s.e0t StL Bank Bldg: 3. 2 | Hedley Amal Goid’ {21.1 ae 
a a ee a eG tree e 42 "30 
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Transactions on Out-of-Town Markets — 1938— Continued 





’ 
Seattle—Cont’d 
MINING STOCKS 
Sales. High. Low. 
Los Lugos ...... fovee! SR 0% 
Metaline Metals ... a? -03 
Montana Cons .... ----- 06% 06% 
Nabesna Mining ......... .37 1.45 
Noble Five menage ke as -03 -03 
Pend Oreille . io Saw aca 1.80 
Pioneer Gold ........... .. 3.00 2.40 
Porter-Idaho ........... 03 03 
Premier Gold .......... .. 1.90 2.21 
OU Saar . ae -21 
Sherman Lead -28 -26 
Silver Crest ..... 02 01% 
Silver Dollar -08 -22 
Sullivan Gold - 01% —.00% 
mrad ining -14.25 9.90 
Tamarack ...... = = 
United yrs Zinc -015 .02% 
VoaRGrg ........ ee 00% 00% 
BONDS 
Arcade Bidg & R Co 6s, ‘4 37 
Blethen Corp 6s, '47..... 102 102 
Community Hotel 7s, '47.. % ny 
Dexter-Horton Bidg, 6s, 47-20 25 
Frye Investment 6s, ‘38 89 81% 
Pac Coast Cem Co 6s, "42 60 81% 
Pac Coast Pw Co 5s, ’40.. 102% 101% 
Pac Steamship Term 5s, 51 12 16 
Puget S P & L Co 5¥s, ‘40 80 93% 
Seattle Ch of Com ey "48 «660 30 
Seattle Elec Co 5s, , 98 991 
Seattle Lighting Co 3, 44 32 35 
Sup Serv Laun r — 43.. 65 60 
Wash Iron Wks 6s, Rina ~ 80 
Philadelphia 
LISTED STOCKS 
Sales. High. Low. Last. 


23408 Am Stores ...... m 9 
42,456 Am Tel & Tel. ui 150% 
9,304 Baldwin Loco “ae 17 5 17 
883 Bankers Secur pf 16 15 15% 
7,898 Barber Co ...... 23 13 





12,262 Bell Tel of Pa pf.121% 112 


27,815 Budd, E G Mfg 7 3 7 
58 Budd, EGMfeCo pt 4 42%, 48% 

11,616 Budd Wheel wate 2% 5h 

68,884 Chrysler ........ 884%, 36 83 


4,003 Curtis Publish... 8% 4 5% 
0 


17,782 Elec Stor Battery 35% 21% 29% 
128,875 General Motors.. 53% 25% ish 
Me 
q 


95 
209; 716 Pennrd Corp vt 
153,912 Pennsylvania RR aut uit 
993 Penn’ Sait Mfg ~- aE =. 157 


ila Co 5 
5,530 Phila Elec $5 pf.118 2” 1174 
34,292 Phila El P 8% pf 3: 29% 30 


11,478 Phila Rap Tran. 2% 1% 1% 
12,104 Phila Rap Tr pf. 54 2 3% 
20,626 Phila Traction .. 9% 4% 7% 
1,500 Reading R R.... 17% 14 17h 
8,014 Reo Motor ..... : 
214,642 Salt Dome Oil... 27% 10% 16% 
8,023 Scott Paper 51 35% 48 
42 Scott Pap Co ‘pf. ‘115114 115 
@04 Gun Oli ........;. 58% 50% 52% 
1,382 Tacony-Pal Br A 361, 2615 35 
26,100 Tonopah Belmont % ra th 
24,278 Tonopah Mining. 1% % 5 
3,544 Transit Invest... 1% % 1% 
17,871 Tran Inv Corp pf 15% ly % 
32,273 Union Traction. 7 1% 2% 


Pp... 1% 
10,813 Unit Corp pf... sim 22% 34% 
412,156 United Gas Imp. 13 8% 11% 
9,933 United G Imp pf.114% 90% 112% 
64 W Jersey &S 8. 53 
5,080 Westmoreland Ci 10% 5 7 
6,862 Westmoreld Inc.. 10% 6% 7% 


LISTED BONDS 
$827,700 El&Peo St Ee 4845 3% 5 8 
5,000 Leh C&N A4%s54 70 70 70 
3,000 Leh Valley 4s 48 72 64 64 


ctfs 4s 1943.... 20 9 11% 


UNLISTED STOCKS 

1,040 Ada on rthcag = . 12% Ge 12% 
3,914 Alleghany Corp. 1k - 
3,332 Allied Stores .... 13 4 
7,051 Allis-Chalmers 

125 American Can ..102% 89 ‘ 

873 Ame Car & Fdy. 350 28 «031% 

50 Am Com Alcohol 13 13% 13% 
5,653 Am & For Power 5% 2% 2% 
11,825 Am Gas & Elec.. 36% 19 

50 Am International oa 8 
2,150 Am Locomotive.. 

122 Am Mach & Fdy 15% 14 15% 
18,421 Am Power & Lt. 7% 3% 6 

400 Am Pow & Lt pf 40 31% 36% 
22,434 Am Rad & Std.. 19% 9% 18% 
13,160 Am Roll Mill.... 245% 134 21% 


10,787 Am Smelt & Ref 58 28% 51% 
4,293 Am Steel Fndries 40% 17% 3, 
15,387 Am Superpower.. 1 % 
110 Am Tob Co B 694%, 6 69 
9,867 Am Wa Wks&El 1 6 13% 
277 Am Woolen .. em. F 6 
3,845 Am Zine Lead. 9% 4 7 
70,446 Anaconda Copper 42 20% 35 


3° 
100 Arnold mag we = 2 12% 12% 


SOC 
2,549 Assoc G % El A 1% % 1¥ 
9.510 Atch, Top & S F 44% 23% 41% 
315 Atl Co Line RR. 25 17% 17% 
2,690 Atlantic Refining 27% 17% 22% 
7 810 Atlas Corp .. 9 5% Ey 
“3 


we 
- 
i) 
> 
a 
nm 
te 
= 
~ 
— 
_ 
te 
¥ 


479 Auburn Automob 65, % 3 
8,634 Aviation Corp. 8144 2% 8 
20.759 Balt & Ohio RR. 11 4% 7 

131B & O RR pf 5 
7,387 Barnsdall Oil ... 21% 10% 18 

100 Bayuk Cigars ... 19% 19% 19 
19,578 Bendix Aviation. 30) 8% 2° 
26,546 Bethlehem Steel. 78% 40 78% 
4,173 Borden ane 19%, 

655 Borg-Warner . 

10,068 Briggs Mtg Co. 37% 

70 Burr'ghs Add M 20 

425 Byers (A M). 1415 

10 California Pack.. 15% 15% 15% 
10,241 Calumet & Hecla 105% 

2,041 Canada Dry © A 20% 
1,285 Canadian Pacific 7% 

321 Caterpil Tractor. 56 
6,037 Celanese er 3 

464 Cent State Elec. %, a 
3,278 Cerro de Pasco... 58% : 
1,320 Certainteed Prod. 12% 5% 10 
11,292 Chesapeake & Oh 38% 22 36% 

80 Chic Pneu Tool.. 15% 13% 15% 
4,437 Cities Service old 2' 

3,365 Cities Serv new.. 1 

2,813 Colgate-Palm ... 16% 6% 14 
1,038 Collins & Aikm’n 39% 25% 32 
27,784 Colum Gas & El 10 5 7 


655 Commercial Cred 57 57 
100 Commi Inv Tr... 45% 45 io 





2 
15,806 Consol Edison ... 344% 17% 31 














18,126 Consolidated Oil. 10% 
1,212 Continental Can. 464% 
4,440 Continental Mot. 3% 
3,683 Continental Oil.. 35% 
385 Crown Cork & S. 42 
80 Crucible Steel... 39 
140 Cuban Am Sug.. 3 
36,756 Curtiss Wright. 
11,408 Curtiss Wright,A 28% 
17,801 Deere & Co..... 25 
2,796 Delaware & Hud 25 
3,615 Del, Lack & W. 8% 
9,226 Douglass Aircr. Be 
22,344 Du Pont . ~~ - 
50 Eastman Kodak. ies? 
205 Eaton Mfg . 
«9,402 Elec Auto Lite.. 
1,415 Electric Boat. 
35,713 Elec Bond&Share 16 
27,748 Elec P & L Corp 13% 
125 Elec Pow & L pf ts] 
1,276 Erie R R Co. 
500 Erie R R 2d pf. 5 
268 Evans Products.. 1514 
27 Fed Water Serv. 1% 
00 Firestone T & R 26% 
300 First Nati Stores 40 
2,804 Foster Wheeler.. 28% 
3, = Freeport Sulphur 31% 
mn Amer Trans 47% 
4, see Gen Baking..... 11 
52,813 General Electric. 48 
5,936 General Foods. - = 
600 Gen Gas & E, 1% 
20 Gen Railway ‘sig 22% 
13,747 Gen Refractories. 40% 
3,497 Gillette Saf Raz. 10% 
387 Glidden Company 24% 
14,440 Goodrich, B F .. 26 
16,872 Goodyear T& R. 38) 
2,313 Graham Paige.. 1% 
Granby Cons Min 8 
10,721 Gr North Ry pf. 30% 
798 Hecker Products. 10% 
115 H Walker e: Good 505% 
2,646 Horn & Hard, NY 38% 
158 Horn&H, NY, - 102% 
3,005 Houston Oil. 9% 
* 616 Hudson Motor. - 10% 
485 Hupp Mot A 
3802 Illinois Canons 205% 
380 Industrial Rayon. 27% 
300 Inland Steel Co.. 73 
12,707 Insp Con —: 19% 
13,871 Interlake Iron 








1 435 Inter wy ca athe 57% 
20,892 Inter Tel Tel.. 11% 
506 Johne-Manville -- 103% 

28,298 Kennecott Copper 51 

2,865 Kresge, S S..... 22% 
45 Kroger Gro & Bk 20 
239 Lambert Co.... 14 
3,494 Lee Rub & Tire. 30% 
1,682 a ee F G 57% 
4,068 Inc 62 
12,598 Loft. “lnc 8% 
3,165 Lorillard, P 21% 





1,167 Mack Trucks.... 30% 
25 Mathieson Alk W 35% 
850 McKesson & Rob 9 

7,000 Miami Copper.... 14% 

1, _ Mid-Continent P. 21% 


pf. 
10 Miss, Pacific ae. 2 


20 Monsanto Chem. .103% 103% 
26,788 Montgom Ward.. 4% 24% 


100 Mother Lode Coal ay 
3,456 Murray Crp of A 10% 


Nash Kelvinator. 32% BAY 
iscuit. . 15% 


7,655 
11,057 Natl 
3,941 Natl * 30% 
21.549 Natl Dairy Prod. 16% 
2,809 Natl Dist Prod. . 29% 
915 Natl Steel....... 78% 
55,312 New York Cent. 21% 
250N Y, C & St Y. 18% 
1,269 N ef NH & H. 2% 
100 N Ont & West Fig 
12,695 N ¥ Shipbuilding 16 
5,030 Niagara Hud P. 10% 
18,275 North Am Avia.. 20 
20,151 North Am _ Co 
11,630 we age ol Pacific “> 


4,023 Ohio Oi] ........ r 
130 Otis — 28 
3,508 Otis Ste 14% 

435 Owens- Thinols’ ‘Gl TAY 
21,816 Packard Motor 6 





580 Park Utah Con.. 3 
100 Patino Mines.... 11% 
100 Ft omemeh gC. 78% 


100 Penna-Dixie Cem 5 
10,012 Phelps Dodge. 47% 
17,902 Phillips Petrol... 44% 

100 ae Coal. 4% 
9,661 b Ser of N J.. 35 
2,315 Pullman .. 

8,241 Pure Oil.. 13% 
38,112 Radio Corp of A 9% 
2,139 Radio-Keith-Orph 5% 
4,931 Remington Rand. 17% 
a 116 Republic Steel... 255 
10 Reynolds, R J, T 94% 


600 St Jos Lead..... 365% 
1,100 Schenley Distil.. 26% 
50 Seaboard Oil. . 245% 
20,880 Sears, Roebuck... 79% 
3,058 Servel, Inc....... 17% 


4,868 Sharp & Dohme. 9 
238 Shell Union Oil.. 17% 
1,545 Simmons Co..... 35% 
42,451 Socony-Vac Oil. - 16% 
26,494 Southern Pacific. 21% 
13,493 Southern Railway 23 
270 Southern Rail pf. rit 
16,536 Sperry Corp. 49 
19,084 Standard Brands 914 
4,396 Stand Gas & El. 5% 
250 Stand G&E pf. 7% 
1,267 Stand Oil of Cal 32 
10,724 Stand Oil of N J 58 
1,720 Stewart-Warner.. 12 
12,398 Stone & Webster, 17% 
8,410 Studebaker Corp. 9 
7,866 Texas Corp...... 4p 
1,285 Texas Gulf Sul.. 37% 
80 Texas Pac Land. 11 


5,555 United Gas 
9,415 Unit Lt & Pw, A 3% 
1,200 Unit Lt & Pw, B 2% 
200 U S Gypsum.... 63 
990 U S Ind Alcohol. 29% 
5,889 U S Pipe & Fary 49 
33,789 U S Rubber. 56% 
336 U S Rubber pf. .106 
46, — Us - nateleawe Tl% 
8S Stee! 55, 
213 Utilities Pe “ei \& 


2.136 Utilifies P&L, A 1% 


Philadelphia—Cont’d 
UNLISTED STOCKS 
Sales. High. Low. Last. 





Beelesese 


Ye shes 


iF PRE 





3,597 Vanadium Corp. 28% 
35,733 Warner Br Pict. 8 
25 W Maryland Rwy 4% 
3,853 West Union Tel. 33 
1,809 Westingh Air Br. 
22,298 ae ma El&M. 124% 
= = Woolworth, F W 53 
0 Worfth Pump&M 19 
32, oi? Yellow Tr&C, B. 21% 
9,934 Youngst Sh & T 55% 
RIGHTS 


9,244 Cont Oil ....... - - -23/84 16/64 22/64 


Boston 
LISTED STOCKS 


Sales. High. Low. Last. 


4,058 Adams Express.. 1 
5,933 Alles & Fisher... 
155 Am 


AmPnuSer T%pfd 16 

7 271 AmPnuSer 6%pfd 2 

9,856 Am Sugar Ref... 31 
156,659 Am Tel & Tel... 
6,118 Am Woolen ..... 

7,618 Am Woolen pfd.. 44 

105,067 Anaconda Copper s 

60 ArkNatGas C 
4,174 Asso G & rice x t 





7,565 Bird & Son...... is zs 


19,026 Boston & & Albany. 105 
ton Edison. 

17.119 Boston Elevated. 58 

13 -_ Boston Nc ptd +b 


| eye 1 
2,344 B&MRR SCom 4 

787B & M R R Stm 
6% Non-Cm pf. 2% 


13,071 B & M st 
5% Ast pid... 4% 
7,041 B Po R .o- 
ist pfd.. 
a 2 SS ee “ 
% 


44% Ast pfd 1 
13,130 Bostet Per PrtTr. 138 
1,439 Boston & Provid. 75 
1,690 Brown Durrell... 1% 
20,564 Calumet & Hecla. 1 
6,429 Cities Ser (Old). 
3,885 Cities Ser (New). 1 
1,107 Cliff Mining..... 
55 se en Ryrs 


ti). U6 
28,973 Copper Range .. 7 
25 Crown Ck Int A. Hs) 
2,140 East Boston .... .70 


6,278 East G&F Assoc. 3 
14,947 E G&F A 44% pf. = 
11,143 E G&F A 6% pf. 
19/182 East Mass St Ry ae 
8,708 East Mass St R: 
6% Ist pf Sr A 67 
3,871 EMSR 6% pfd B 20 
9,355 EMSR 5% pid adj 3% 
22,184 East Steamship . 5% 
736 East Steam pfd. 30 
465 Economy Groc St 18 
18,324 Employ Gr Assoc 21 
Engineers Pb Ser 10 
34,779 First Nat Stores. 43 
10 General Alloys .. 2 
3,208 General Capital.. 34 
163,307 General Electric. 48 


3,360 Helvetia Oil . -50 

75 Int But H S Mch 19 

100 Int Utilities B... 

317 Island C Coal. 241g 
18,017 Isle Royale Cop. 314 
2,180 Isle Ry C. Assess 

MN A ndnceatee ta 
46,303 perme ae Copper 51 

652 Loew’s Bos Th.. 18 

3, = Maine. Central .. 9 

29 Me Central pfd. 22 
* 196 Mass Ut Assc vtc 2% 

254 Mat’son Alk Wks 3% 
3; 000 May-Old Col Cop « 
12,357 Mergenthaler Lin 28 
3,850 Mullins Mfg B. 83, 
87,990 Narrag Rac Asse 6 
20,881 Nash - Kelvinator 12% 
2,914 Nat Serv Co.. 
4,570 Nat. Tunnel & M 

835 N E G&E As pfd 23 
29,304 New Eng he y st te 

156 New River. 10 


North R R (NH) 60 
8,790 Old Colony RR.. 5 
3,619 Old Colony R R 

Protective Com 

Shrhidrs C/D... 3% 





7 
50,465 Penn R R . oe 


19,042 Quincy Mining Go i 
1,816 Reece But HI 
. Reece Fi 


62,770 Stone & Web Inc ae 
tr Buh Bl See Bi a 
ub Gees 
3,497 Sullivan Mach... 1 
23,426 Torrington ...... 2a 
2,080 Un Cop Ld Min. 
3,639 —— tuer Wee Prt 26 
nit arr 
abs nited 4 inet sa 
1,788 United 
6,495 United Fn Cor: 
49,312 United Shoe Meh =o 


- 


Philadelphia—Cont’d 


UNLISTED STOCKS 
Sales. High. Low. Last. 


$150,000 Ea Ms St Ry ref 
m Ser A 
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» SE bee 
F Re 


ts 
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# # 


hs 





x ee® _ ge phi Cy) 
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Boston—Cont’d Boston—Cont’d 
LISTED STOCKS UNLISTED STOCKS : 
Sales. — Low. Last. Sales. High. Low. Last. i 


808 Warren S D..... 19 22 5,144 INinois Central-. 3 
50,985 Westingh El&Mf. 124% 61% 120% 4,461 Industrial Rayon 30% 
LISTED BONDS 4,151 Inspir Con Cp Co 1 
686 Inter Rp Tr vtc. 
26,826 Inter Harvester.. 69% 
4,307 Int Hy-El Sys A 9 
54,591 Inter Nickel .... 5 
16,209 Inter Paper & P 16 
23,842 Inter P & P pfd 
33,117 Inter T & T.... 112 
9% 4,764 Johns-Manville .. 
is 5,912 Kresge (S8.S.)... 22 
855 Lehigh Valley 
= 251 Libbey-Ow F G 


nko 
ge 


"48 
56,400 EMSR Sr st Boy "48 S8 50 38” 
13,900 EMSR Sr Bés "48 94 55 88 
~ Pe ong STOCKS 
ams Exp T.. 12 
21, 936 Air Reduction... ; om aoe 65% 
4,006 Alaska Juneau... = a8 
1, ‘571 Alleghany Corp % % 
7,709 Allied Ch & Bee. 19534 ie 1925, 
4 


ck it 


ERwohs Se S25 
FERE 


Beare ese lente Se RRESEE 


13,623 Allied Stores. 114 
31,784 Allis-Chalm Mtg. 4 34g 47% 6,067 Loew's Inc ..... 
20,806 American Can "105 725% 100%, ‘om Lorillard °(P.5 := 
712. Am Com Alcohol 13% 9i¢ 13% 1404 M mt 21 
10,763 Am Cyanamid B 291, 15 281/ agma Copper C 40% 19% 


2,188 wy Ry Md 
5% Guar Shs .. 9% 
598 we t Pore'ne 51 
3,928 McKes & Robb.. 9 
415 Miss-Kans-Tex .. i 


4,711 Am & For Power 5 2 3% 
11,301 Am Gas & Elec 38 19 32 
10,178 Am Locomotive. . 13 «O38 
5,093 Am Metal Co 445% 23% 37 
14,262 Am Pow & Light 


a 
w 


a “ mm ogee 1 
15,524 Am Roll Mill... 24% 131, 20 cr tangle Se 
23,513 Am Smel & Ref 58 zi 2 62.976 i tee ae 
6,246 Am St Foundries 108 ~ oo 0 


5,115 Nat Cash Reg 
6,690 Am Superpower. if % 14507 Nat Dairy Prod. - 30% 


LEAT a hae 


13,548 Am Tobacco B.. 9114 59 88 

10,832 Am Wat W&E 167 6% i310 St et ee re 

8,171 Armour (Ill.).... 7 3 5% 8,275 Nat Pow & Lt. 9 

30,042 Atch, Top & SF 45 22% 41% 8,017 Nat Steel Cor... 80% 

3,323 Atlantic Cst Line 29% 144% : 67,814 N Y Central R R 21 9% 

4,875 Atlantic Pe ag 26% 18 225, 4,399 Niag Hudson P.. 10% 53% 

1,876 Auburn Autom.. 6% 23% 3% 29,673 North Am Av.... , 

U1,608 Aviation Corp .. 8% 2% 8% 6,638 North Amer..... ie 

% 167 Balt & Ohio..... 11 4 8 21,705 Northern Pac.. 1 6% 14% 
2,173 Barber Asphalt. . 12 5,014 Ohio Oil. ‘e . 14% 9 9% 

11, "874 Barnsdall Oil. 21 1 1 7,153 Otis Elev........ 295% 13% 27 

25,989 Bendix Aviat Cor 305Q % 29% 6,924 Otis Steel 14 6% 1 


by = Beth Steel. 7 


A 
3 
~ 
o 
= 
wo 
> 
So 
& 
v 
oo 
° 
* 
~ 
1 
a 
E 
= 
° 
* 





24 Boeing Airplane. 35 20 308 Paramount Pic.. 1 8 
1 Bohn Al & Brass 29% ret 3,428 Penney (JC) 57 
iz 4 Boresw Co. s 7 a 16% 12,106 ase Cor vtc 3 1% 
arner Cor A ep: 4 18 
17,905 Briggs Mfg 3 1 31 a Phi Morris (oid) 144% 117% 1 
4,170 Bk Man Transit. 14 2 Phil Mor ( —_ 95 86% 
4,423 Budd (EG) Mfg. 7 3 T 31, oes Phillips Pet.. 44 271% 
3,161 ——— Ad Mc 22% 14% 18% 7,042 Public Serv NJ.. 34% 25 
4,411 Byers (AM) - 12% oe ree SIND co. aneda 21 
10,102 Can Dry Gn; ‘ie 21 1 18: 12,177 re Oi) Co.....1 
5,519 Can Pac ‘emegneye at 74 8% a= ae Cor Pe 
4,916 Case (JI). -105% 62% 87 oare tae . = 1 pf.. 67 
is’ it Gaterpiliar ‘Tract bet 9 ‘$s 265 Remington Rand it 
Be pe de Paseo... 4 7 485% = bs 4 aed 2. * pe 
esapeak , eyno 
1,028 Ch Mil SP Pac. ‘ 74 a ,962 Safeway Stores 1% 
1,553 Ml SP Pe pf.. 1% % ¥%& — pemeng Mo 2 1 
"tet Shi Rx Ist Pac ; 1 % 4 10,490 Serve! I Bi 7% 9 
143,029 Chrysler . 883 1,916 Shell Un Oil..... 18 1 
oben Saline Appian 3h UK | Sete coat Sal ka 6 
22'928 Com Credit... -- 23% ‘ ‘4 39,837 Southern Pac.... 22 of 
16,785 Com Solvents... 1244 5% 11% 13,981 Southern Rwy... 23 
* = — & Southern. 2 % 1% 31/013 Stand’ B — c. str 15% 
ongoleum Nairn 29% 15 1717 8 se roy 6 
tae Sonnet AWE «2g gk SR | 11589 Slama Gur can sky aah 
Urigy Commented Oi: 10 oR | Shere gant ou GS Sa See 
1/552 Cont Motors. | tee 3G 1,304 Stewart-War .... 12  6%% 
15,055 Cont Oil. ... % 21% 31% 8,398 Studebaker Corp. 9% ™% 
6,739 Corn Prod Ref... 70% 53 ryt 2 Te . 0% 15 
41,302 Curtiss-Wright .. 7: 3 4345 ad ~ -: ‘ 3 
23,210 Curtiss-Wrt Cl A 28% 1 6.729 Tex Ss pine ge 4 
27,600 Deere & Co...... 25% 14 exas a Suiph 25 


12,146 Del & Hud. 1,981 Tex Pac Land 





FS 253 833 





8,105 Tide Wtr Aso Oil 15% 1 

ie Dal Loe & West 8% 4% 9,541 Timken Rol Bear 31 
ome n (Old) 5 45 2907 T: 

1,585 Dome Min (New) 34% 27 anne Un oR: ae 

27,457 Douglass Aircraft 801, 3145 79%; imo oe 

58,008 Dupont de Nem. .154% 90% 154%, "209 Union pa “* oom z 

16,377 Eastman Kodak. 18654 121% 184% 55,936 United Airerati.: aa iat 

4.176 Eaton Mfg ..-.. 24% 7,480 Un Air Lines Tr. 1 

25,207 Elec Auto-Lite. 36 3 34% 29/078 United Corp oe 1 

wine e Boat... - 15% 8% 15% 1,108 United Corp pfd. 37 

"60 EAM Io Aw Onze os 34 11's 13,624 United Gas Impr 13 

16,364 Ele 2 4,704 United Lt& PA 4 1 

ims — & Lht 14 6% 11% 2 US Indust Alchol 23% 1 

yt le Railroad 5 1% 1% 7197 US Pipe & Fdry. 49% 21 
vans Products. - : 8h 11% 8,504 US Realty & Imp 

4,071 Firestone T & 16% 114,610 US Steel... 381 


7 

23 
3,756 Freeport Sulphur ah 20 Fy 767 Util Pr&Lt C) A. "h 
28: 


16,949 General Foods .. 22% 40 9,818 V 
anadium Cor 
i Za Gen ‘Telephone’. isa 25” 50% 9.777 Falworth Co. 109 
7,824 Glidden Co. .....28% 13% 24% 11.16 Warner Bros Pic. Se 


20 Western Maryind 2% 
24,712 Western Un Tel. 34% 
38,858 Woolworth (FW) 53% 


23,609 Goodricn (B.F.). 26% 10% 243, 
32,807 Goodyear T & R 39% 15” 37% 
28, = —— Ry I pfd 0% 12% 29% 39,025 Yel Tr&C Mfg B. 
a est Su; 1 2 
5,948 Houston Oil... ‘si “sig “zat | —*>194 Yunestnsn & To : 
7,694 Hudson Motor .. 10 4% «=T% ° Deleted Aug. 15 
500 Hupp Motor C.. 2% 1% 1% +t Trading began Aug. 16. 
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DAILY HIGH-LOW CHART 


The Annalist has published a large Chart of DAILY high- | 
low of The Annalist average of 90 stocks from JULY 1929 | 

TO DATE, and volume of sales daily for the same period. | 
This chart is in three sections, each 54x20 inches, accu- | 
rately matched to facilitate use as one complete chart. | 
Space is provided for keeping up-to-date through 1939 
with figures appearing regularly in The Annalist. 





Price $1 postpaid | 
(plus 2c sales tax in New York City) 


July 1929—Dec. 1932 } 
Separate sections Jan. 1933—June 1936 { 50c each (plus lc tax) 
{ July 1936—Dec. 1939 } 


| 
The ANNALIST | 
| 








Times Square New York City 
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1938 Price Range of Over-the-Counter Trading 








NEW YORK BANKS 











Range, 1938 
Dec. 31. Bid Price. 
_ Ask. High. Low. 
17 24 a 
48 
34% 2% 
19 
150 113 
835 680 
1810 1480 
100 97 
43 33 
14 11% 
11 9 
33% 21 
26 19%, 
18 15 
Trust Companies 
Bank of New _— > 369 379 380 317 
Bankers (2) . 44 46 50 3T% 
Bronx ....... era 6e 6% 4 
B oe) ...... . 10% 5, 89 6544 
Cen Hanover (4) 85 88 98 76, 
1 (1.80 .4%% 44% 45 35 
Clinton (+3%) 55 65 50 
ass... 8% 10% 13 8 
Continental (80c) .......... 12 14 14 10 
Corn Exch (3) 52' 53% 39 
Empire (60c) 15 13% 
(10) .. 190 210 205 180 
Guaranty (12) 4 239 7 198 
. co cai 10% 11% 12% 5 
Kings Co ($80) ...... 1525 1580 1615 1500 
Se 28 32 26 
Manufacturers (2) 39 % 
frs cum pf (2) art 53) 5 45 
New York (5) .. BT 9544 76% 
Title Guarantee - 6% 7 3% 
Underwriters (2) - 80 90 95 15 
eunwmee (770) ........... 1530 1580 1575 1415 


*Includes extras. 


OUT-OF- TOWN > BANKS 


PHILADELPHIA 
it Penn Nat.... 
















320 240 
147 182 125 
295 285 245 
47 50 43 
a 17% 13% 
604 84% 53% 
11 10 4 
3 
17 3 2 
260 350 240 
52 47 38 
11 8 
97 105 85 
mn 585 = 
110 10rd, 93 
350 415 320 
34 55 29 
134 160 119 
220 «215 154 
Dic we ts ee 83 80 47 
First National .............229 235 236 148 
Harris Tr & Sav ..292 Wi 320 255 
Northern Trust 505 520 530 475 
aRange prior to capital ‘change, Jan. 27—111-96. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Bk Amer N T...... . 36% 38% 49% We 
BOSTON 
41 31 
390” 335” 
60 52 
135° 120 
265 245 
wae 1 10 
Trust p . 1 12 
Webster a Atlas. 5 nk oe ee 46 40 32 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Aetna C & S (11) ........112 1 112% 71% 
8 ee ae 4 35 
wtura (is) ES Ss = EY 
EERILY sccccvce 
i amen ka 21% 22% 417% 
aan Equitable “a ko Tee 25. «2644 «28% Me 
Am io icc cimoenth 6% OT 9 6 
Am Imsur (+60c)........... 12% 14 13 9% 
Am ED 6 osc ene’ 41 43 1 24% 
Am - costes ow 29 
Am Surety (2%) .......--- 
1 eee. 














Camden Fire (1) .........- 19% 2 16 
Caro! ee 24 17% 
cy of N Y (1.20) ....... 20 21 21 14 
Conn Gen L (80c) .......... 27 28: 1 
Cont = OS ES 38 40 19 
Sa eaee 2% 3 3% 1 
Em Reins (71.80)........ 49 
el aepnaaennanan 6, 7 % 4% 

















WE MAINTAIN ACTIVE TRADING 
MARKETS IN UNLISTED 


Investment Trust 


Issues 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and other 
Principal Stock and C dity Exch 


Main Office nar City Office 
115 Broadway 921 Bergen Avenue 
New York City Tel. Journal Sq. 2-4400 
Tel. REctor 2-5485 Teletype JCY 1518 
Private Wire System Connecting Branches 





Dec. 31. 

Bid. Ask. 
Federa) (1.40) i - 42% 43% 
Fidelity & D (#7) ee 116 119 
Fire Assn (+2%) .. os oe 
Firemen’s Fund (4) ...... 81% 83% 
Firem Newk (30c) ..... 8% 10% 
Franklin (+1.40) 29% 31 
Gen Reins (+2) ........ 43 45 
Georgia Ho (+1.20) ........ 21 23% 
Gib F & M (41.40) ...... 21 22 
Glens Falls (1.60) ..... 4 4 
Globe & Rep (50c) ........ 11 12% 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 264% 29 
Great Amer (71.20) .... 24 af) 
Great Am Ind (20c) = ates ae 9 
Halifax Fire (1) ........... 22% Et 
Hanover Fire (1.60)........ 30% 32 
Hartford Fire (2) .... 72% 74 
Hartford S B salons : ..-. 5% SB 
Home (71.60) baaeaitena ll ee 32 
Home Fire Sec ...... 2 3 
Homestead Fire (1) ....... 17 18% 
Import & Export ..... 1 
Insur C N A (+¢2%) oe -aie est ont 
Jer I of N Y (2) (b).. 38 41 
Knickerbock (50c) . : 4 


Lincoln Fire 
Maryland Cas. 
Mass Bonding (34) 
Merch & M (40c) 
Merch Fire (1.70). 
Merch (Prov) .. a 
Nat Casualty (1) 
Nat Fire (2) 

Nat Liberty (+40c) 
Nat Union F (+5) 
N Amst Cas (65c) 
New Bruns (71.70) 


Pac Fire (6) 
Phoenix (72%) 
Preferred Acc (71) .. 
Prov Wash (7+1.40) 
Reinsur Corp (40c) 





Republig Dal (1.30) ....... 27 
Revere (P) F (1.30) ....... 23 24 
eS eee 4 6 
Se re 4% 

St Paul F & _* MG) aseccas 231 
Seaboard F & M .......... 5% 6% 
Seaboard Sur a eer 27 29 
Security (1.40) ...:......00 br 30% 
Spring F M (+4.75) ...... 118 121% 
Stuyvesant (10c) .......... 3 4 
Sun L of Can (15) ........- 410 460 
Travelers (16) ........--..- 450 460 
Wee Baer. .......505. 19% 20% 
fe reer 51% 53% 
U S Guar (11.60) ......... 60 62 
Westchest F (11.60)........ 33% 35% 


+Includes extras. 
bFormerly New Jersey Insurance Co. 


INVESTING COMPANIES 


Fixed-Unit Type 


Assoc Nat Shares .......... 6% 
Assoc Std Oil Sh A........ § 6 
Corp Tr accu (mod)........ S05 «. 
Corp T AA (mod)......... 293 .. 
Depes Bks yy 1.42 : 
Depos Ins "MES Peree 2.97 = 
Depos Ins Sh B...........- 2.64 5 
Diversified Tr C...........- 236... 
Diversified Tr D............ 6.00 6.70 
Fundamental Tr S8........- 5.35 5.88 
Independence Tr Sf....-... 2.708 .. 
Nation W Sec B............ 3.75 
No Am Bond T etfs........ * 
No Am T 8 1955.........-. Bee +. 
No Am Tr 8 1956.........- = 
Premier Shares .....-...-- 3 * 
Primary Trust Sh ......... 1. 2.1 
Super C Am C-D........... a 
Super © Am AA........-.-- Ss ee 
Trusteed Std Inv C.......- 2.60... 
Trusteed Std Im D......... 206... 
Trusteed Sti Oi! B........- ee 
United N Y Banks.......... ae re 
NE DR cs pv owcwewsccvsbous J 

RE BP So iin ew sesusedcsss 2.1 re 

Management 

Admin Fd second..........- 13. 14.47 
Affiliated Fund ...........- 4.26 4.71 
Amerex Hold Corp.........- a 24 
Am Bus Shares (c)........- = 4.1 


hares 
Chartered Investors 





Chartered Inv pf .... 78 82 
Chemical Fund 10.65 11.52 
creer ang ana Inv 3.74 4.07 
Delaware Fund ... 16.76 18.12 
Dividend Shares 1.41 1.52 
Equity C of Del pf 27 30 
Fidelity Fund ..... --21.15 22. 
Fiscal Fd (banks) - 236 2 
Fiscal F (insurance) - 3.30 3. 
Foreign Bonds Asso - 6.54 7. 
Fundamental Inv -19.15 20 
Ceneral Capital ...........- 32.49 34 
General Invest ...........-- 5.24 
Incorporated Invest .......- 18.59 


Institutional Securities: In- 
surance Group .........--- 
Bank Group 

Investors Fund 


Maryland Fund ........-..- 6.12 
Mass Invest ...........-.. 25 
Mutat Bavest ... 2.02.02. 12.03 


BRABVsa BALERS 


a 

is 

oOo 

i 
aBBebee Bal 


Nat Wide Vot Shrs ........ 1.43 


Nat Investors (Md) .......- 6.19 6.59 
New vy one Fund ........14.08 15.14 
Oceanic Insur ctfs ........-- 3% 4, 
Petrol Trading Corp ... 14% 114 
Plymouth Fund ....... pad -52 ‘ 
Quarterly Income......... 11.85 12.98 
Republic Inv Pund ......... .35 .39 
Selected Amer Shrs........ .20 11.13 
Spencer Trask F ........... 16.87 17.91 
Standard Utilities .......... 59 -64 
State Street Inv ........... (72.4% .... 
Supervised Shares .......... 10.57 11.40 
teed Indus Shrs 1.03 1.15 
Trusteed Am Bk B........: 55 61 
Uselps Voting Shrs ......... 95 1.03 
Wellington Fund ...... -13.91 15.27 
Investment Banking 
Bancamerica-Blair .......... Be 4 
Central National A.......... 32 35 
Central National B......... 2 5 
First Boston Corp .......... 1 2% 
ee Ree ° 
Schoellkopf HY ery errr 2 


(c) Range prior to capital aaiiad Jan. 























Range, 1938 
Bid Price. 
High. Low. 
424% 31 
116 75% 
66 38% 
86 60 
6% 
ost 17% 
434%, 27 
22 18% 
24 16 
44 HK 
13: 9 
32! 18 
17% 
9 ™% 
24 19% 
33% 24 
bay 43 
31 19% 
2% 1 
18 11% 
10% ™% 
681, 48 
42 30 
114% 1% 
2% 1% 
2% 
sot 36 
9% 5% 
46% 37 
5 4 
27% 14% 
64 441% 
8 4% 
127 88 
12 7 
re 23 
45 
x ng 
% 
126 §=6108 
98 71 
123% 84% 
84 64% 
18% 13 
35 23% 
8% 5% 
20% 
24 16% 
6 4 
6 3% 
228 #86172 
bard 
17% 
34 25% 
125 954% 
5 3 
510 = 360 
484 346 
19% 8% 
544% «+42 
60 41% 
3A 23% 
6% 3% 
6 4 
3.08 1.9: 
3.08 1.92 
1.64 1.25 
3.09 2.25 
2.76 2.08 
4.10 2.65 
6.20 3.90 
5.53 3.53 
2.74 1.84 
3.70 2.23 
4 
2ek ist 
2.93 1.93 
3% 2% 
2.1 1.60 
7.34 4.04 
2.58 1.55 
+s ee 
2.65 1.76 
6.14 4.60 
2 1% 
14 
2? 12 
14.03 8.74 
= 
3a 2 
A 


3 
78 70 
10.70 9.97 
3.92 2,50 
16.76 15.96 
1.43 -90 
31 20% 
21. 14.47 
2.68 2.10 
3.43 2.62 
7.87 5.77 
19.66 12.12 
33.61 23.83 
5.38 3.52 
19.69 14.02 
1.36 -98 
1.22 -90 
12.25 7.22 
6.37 4.36 
22.86 15.57 
12.82 8.08 
1.50 .90 
6.31 3.99 
14.54 9.32 
3% 2% 
16 4 
-52 -28 
11.85 7.89 
a Al 
10.57 7.52 
17.48 12.12 
° 31 
80.41 57.90 
10.94 7.16 
1.08 -67 
-64 -52 
1.00 -63 
14.29 10.52 
SK 2% 
ee 
“os 
0 . 
1% % 
n. 29,—.74—64. 


St 








pf A ( 
fincludes extras. 


‘PUBLIC UTILITIES 


REAL ESTATE 


Bway Bar 1 2s 56.......... 23 24% 24 
Bway Mot 4s 6s 48.......... 68% 70% 
Chanin Bldg 4s 45.......... 48% 50 57 
Equit Off deb 5s 52......... 42 44 58) 
roadway Inc 1 3s 46 264% 28% 39 

500 5th Ave st 4s, ’49...... 30 32 305% 
40 Wall Street 1 fee } h 68 58 39 42 47 
42 Broadway 1 6s 39........ es 744 
Fox Thea & O 1 fee sinking 

fund | DSER ERO Se 4% 5% % 
Fuller B deb 6s 44.......... 35 
FBil 4s 49 = :. iearecane secs 34% 39 
Graybar B 11h 5s 46...... 71 % T3 


73 
Harriman Bidg 1 tans 6s 51.. 29 “31 37 
H George 4s 50 476 











Stocks 
Range, 1938 
Bid Price. 
High. Low. 
744, 50% 
13% 108 
1 
2% isk 
88 63 
By, e 
see 63 
116% 112 
38 18 
200 185 
97 86 
208 #8178 
208 178 
112% 107% 
“yd 
: 54 51 
; 90% 67 
pf. . 3 114106 
- . 50 55 68 25 
‘ - 254% 2 40 
i ; 115 «101 
in 6% 2% 
38 13 
103 113% 101 
Newark Con G (5).......... 141%... 141 120 
New E P S pr lien $6 pf (d) 31 33 38 20 
New E P § pr lien $7 pf (d) 33 35 40 23% 
Wy Get PF Ove OF (7)... cecscc 97 48 
Nor St 7% p a Pe ea perk ee 55 7 71 34 
Ohio Pub S 6% pf...... 99% 101 99% 82% 
Ohio Pub 8 = eee eee 106 108 1 91 
eR FS SE ) ae 105 1 105: 95 
SAO 2 aaa % 72 42 
Pee Es OF C7)... cc c8ses 97 98 99’ 76 
Plainfield U W (5).......... 86 90 86 TT 
Roch G & E 6% pf (d)...... 1 102 100% 92 
Sioux C G & E pf (7) . i 87 92 72 
Cal Ed pf B (1.50)....... 28: 29 24 
Tenn El Pw 6% pf.......... 63' 65 69 3 
Tenn El Pw 7% pf.......... 70 72 75 
ae Oe ee, eee 100%, 
Toledo Ed 7% pf............ 11 110 93 
UG E (Conn) pf (7) 77 7 78 61 
Utah P & L pf (4.67)....... 50 51 2814 
ViIRee Bey (18) ...6 2c cccces 150 43=—155 153 100 
da Dividend deferred 
Bonds 
Cent G A i eee 73 76 76 55% 
Col E a 7° nde ania erel aa 105 os 105% 102 
El P; bs __ rae 104 4105 104 96 
G&E AA. eee 122 ae 122) «il 
Hud Co Gas 5s 49........... 123 1233 11 
Jersey C H P 4s 49......... 58 61 58 48 
ewe ee eae 9T 97 bs 3 
*Mtn St P ist “gt 4 keiveeeann 95 $8 98 62 
Newark C G 5s 48.......... 122 oa 122 117 
Paterson R 5s “4 aae ears wales 85 is 98 80 
Pug SP & L s 49 7 76 81 





er errr 
NY TS &M 42 
NYT&M 29 
NYT&M 46u%, 
N Y M 37 
*165 Broadway 1 5%s 51 35% 
*Realty Assoc inc 41 
Roxy Theatre 1 4s 57 43: 
*Savoy Plaza 21 
Sherneth deb inc 3s 5%s 56ws 17 15 
61 Bway ist 3%s 5s 1950 ws 36% 38 30 
Textile Bldg ist 3s 5s 58 ws. 37 39) 43 31 
2 Parx Ave Bidg ist 4s 46.. 52 54 47 
Wall & Beaver St 4%s 51 w s 18 19% 2 18 

FOREIGN 
ities payable in currencies of sane countries. 
Belgian Pr 5s 1920.. - #4 36% 33 
Belg Rest 5s 1919 .......... te 3 
Benigno Cr 7s 56........... 45 40 
British Cons 2%s perp ...... 4% 66% 78 57 
ea eee 99 #4 114 92 
British Govt conv 3%s ...... 90 92 100 82 
British Vic 4s Sep 19........ 99 101 11 90 
Finland 1 4%s 36-60 ........ 20 23 22 20 
Finland i ee 22% 20 
French Govt 4s 1917........ 22% 24% 23 15 
French Govt 32 A...... 23 25 2% «i417 
French Govt 5s 1920 ........ 30% 32% 32 22 
Italian Conv L 3%s ........ 27 29 31 24 
tMidi R R 4s 1960 .......... 19 21 20 10 
tParis-Orl 6s 1956 .......... 23 26 24 16 
tPolish 5s Conv L.......... 6h 8% 99 
Payable in currencies other than that of issuing 
countries 

Argentina Unf 4s 1897 . - $1 85 96 80 
Brazit 4s 1889 » 4 6 10 2 
Brazil 4%s 1883 4 6 11 2 
Brazil 5s 1895 4 6 2 
Brazil rts 1! 3 5 10% #2 
Brasil 40 1910 ............. 3 5 10 2 
Bu jres 44%s 1915- ee 

(£100 pieces) ............- 55 4 50 
Buenos Aires 4s ibib-idea © 

rae a 50 38 

Rica 5s 1911 20 17% 12 

*Soviet Govt G 7s 43.. 86.82 91.12 87.57 84.34 


Range, 1938 
Dec. 31. Bid Price. 
Bid. —_ High. Low. 
= 52 33 


Tokyo Ster OP xk. cncdue 
Uruguay 58 1919 ........... 47 30 
*Quotations in dollars per. {00 ols rubles. tPar 
100 zlotys. 11,000 francs. 
CANADIAN 
Principal and interest payable in United States funds 
Range, 1938. 
ec. 31. Bid — 
Province. Rate. Date. Bia” “Ask. High. 
CR rrr ee 4% 1956 54% 57 59 -_ 
MEE, vine dcuia sso +5 


1943 59 61 60 45 
British Columbia...4% 1953 96 96 90 
British Columbia ..5 1954 99 = 


Manitoba ......... 4 1957 79 86 73 
Ree: 4 82 90 76 
ew Brunswick -5 1960 108% 110% 109 = 105 
Nova Scotia ...... 4% 1952108 110 109 106 
eee 4 1966108% 111 108% 103 
SED: ibksettaoeeee 4% 1951111 114 114 = 109 
ee 5 I 120 123 #122 ~=«#118 
BE cae re Wis corn oe 4% 1956111 113 112 109 
ED 56 cohiegn sini 1958108 110 108 106 
Saskatchewan .....4% 1960 63 67 76 63 
Saskatchewan ..... 5 1959 70 73 82 66 


+Interest payment reduced due half effective June 
1, 1936. 


INDUSTRIALS 










Stocks 
Range, 1938 
Dec. 31. Bid Price. 
Bid. Ask. High. Low. 
Am Cyan cv tg! (50c)......- 11% 12% 11% 10% 
Am Hardw: ee 28 30 31 16 
Am Maize (75e) Seacwesinn eh 1 att 1 10 
pe ee | eee 58 62 72 49 
aaa ., ee 33 36 50 32 
rt M Cons (1.40).......... 17 1% 32% 15 
éolumbia i eee 4 6 7 2 
Col cum pf (+1.65)....... 15 17 17% 10 
Crowell Pub aeeeeey 27% 24 
Dentists Sup (4314).......... 59 53 
Diamond Sh Dever ecas 100 a 101 92 
Dictaphone Co (75c)......... 32% 35% 40 27 
Dixon (J) Crucible.......... 26 30 48 26 
Douglas S cv A 9 Pyesa es 2% 3 5 2 
Draper Corp (t4)........... 65 43 
East Sug ar ‘Assoc. See eiderenee 4 4 
East S y od Perret tee 1 14 1 1 
Fishman ivy , St (60c) 7 7 
lr 3 4 % 1 
Garlock Pack (1%).......... 38 40. 43 26 
Good Humor (30c - 3% 4% 3 
Gratn & ] a 6 3 
Gratn & K 7% pf 45 4 62 36 
Gt Nor Paper (+2) 37% «863 39 25 
Jonas & um! 2 2 2 
King Seeley....... 8% 9 9 3% 
Kress (S H) pf (60c) 11% 12 12 11% 
Lawrence Port C (1). . 17 17 
Macfadden Pub......... a 2 1 
acfadden Pub pf........... 19% oot 50 1 
Marlin Rockwell Pa) SE PEO 34% Fs] 38% 28% 
erck I ee 27% «= 28 30 18 
Merck & Co 6% pf........... 115 = 115 112% 
Mock J & V pf (7).......... 100 pe 100 5 
ee Fo | eee 29 33° 45 29 
Nat Casket pf (7)........... 105 108 109 #8103 
Phar 38 3 32 
Petrol H & P (25c 3 4 25% 
Pollak Mfg (35c).. 14 1 ¥ 
Reeves (D) pf ( Saesan a 100 95 
Remington Arms 37 4 2% 
Savannah Sugar (2) Peer 328 34 33: 25 
EE acai c ces scee cde 25 2 28) 15 
Singer Mfg (+12)............ 216 4220 253 
Skenandoa Rayon........... 61) 8 9 4 
Stand Screw (1)......... — 34 19% 
Sylvania Ind (50c).......... 16% 18 17 10 
Taylor Wh I & S (80c)...... 8 11 5% 
» I) eee 120 124 139 110 
Trico Prod (2%)......... ian 36% 25) 
United Artists eee 1 
Un Cigar-W cum pf......... 31 3 14 
Warren (Nr) cv pf (3)...... 42 45) 43 39 
West M St (ion 8 
6 2. 2. Sar 12' 14 1 1 
, se 9 oS ee ee 94 95 90 
Went Daiiies wte........6.. 1 1 
West Dairies cum pf........ 1 1 1 13 
Wickwire Spencer S......... 4% 
ge & Mar a= Serene 8 il 13 8 
ork Ice Machine........... 7 13 
York Ice Machine pf........ Pigs 45 a” a” 


tIncludes extras. 








Woodw'd Ir 2d ev ine 58 1962.110% 114 
*Flat due to default in interest. 











We Maimtain Active 
Markets in All 
AVIATION SECURITIES 





Inquiries Invited 


Luckhurst & Co. Inc. 


60 Broad St. New York City 
Tel. HAnover 2-0280 
Bell System Teletype N.Y. 1-2374 











Personal Finance Securities 
All Real Estate Bonds 


DAVID R. MITCHELL & CO. 


20 Broad St. New York 
Tel. HAnover 2-0727 Bell Teletype N. ¥. 1-1663 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





of the firm in the index making the market. 


FOPEN MARKET FOR UNLISTED SECURITIES 


These quotations are for bankers, brokers and dealers and are accepted for publication as actual markets. The number at the left of a quotation identifies it with the name 
Prices are as of close of business on Saturday. 





Key. 


et et et ee 


Pat tft Pak Pat ft pk et 


tPayable 
tries. 
tIn dollars per 100 gold rubles. 


FOREIGN SECURITIES 
Bid. Offer. 


Argentine unf 4s, 
tBelgian Prem 5s 





German Funding 3s, 1946. 29 29% 
German Dollar coupons... OW BW 
German Dollar Bonds. Ow BW 
German Internal Bond ow BW 
Italian Cg . = 20 
lavia Fun 56 53% 54 
Polish a and nternal 
BW 
San 65 
Serb 7s ar es 
tSoviet as % See .50 91.10 
Swedish Internal dasues. we bad BW 
> ih. i ae 40 4 


9 
in currencies of issuing co’ 


CANADIAN SECURITIES 


PROVINCIAL ISSUES: 
Principal and interest payable in United 


P States fu 






e 


¥ 








ie 


\ 
| 


PEN et epage 


Virginian 3s, 1942-39 
tFlat due to default tn interest. 


nds : 
Alberta 14348, 1956........ 5758 
in 10n, 2008......... 60 «62 
9 898 
A 101 
Races. 72 8681 
ae 2 ie 
ree 08% HLL 
-1Mt 114 
Pasgnckaws 123 
See 110 
Bs dc -111 113 


Saskatchewan i, 1960.. 63 67 
Saskatchewan 5s. 


70 72 
tinterest payment RF ‘one- -half, ef- 
fective June 1. 1936. 





Ct, GOVERNMENT AND 


Ss. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


ARKANSAS: 
63 a Rfg Rd Dist 3s 


PE sensed bictivdkuees 81 824% 
68 Arkansas Hway 5s....... 92% 94 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
4s, July, 1946-44........ 111% 112 
3%s, May, 1955-45........ 1 10T% 
3s, July, 1955-45........ 1 1 
3s, Jan., 1956-46........ 1 1 
3s, aan 1956-46........ 1 1 





101% 
a 
36 
36 
Kr} 
1024 
100 
97 ~=6100 
First Ft Waynesige. 38-58.100 102 
First Mtgom 34s, 1945-42 98 100 
First N Orls 5s, 1934-44. . 101% 
First Texas 5s, -67... 101 
Hirst Tr Chi 4%s, 1939-59.100 102 
First Tr Chi 44s, 1939-59.100 101 
First Tr Chi 444s, '38-58. .1 101 
Fletcher 34s, 1940-45. .... 100% 102 
Fremont 5 


Greensboro 3s, 


Lincoln 5\%s, 1931- si. 
New York 5s, 1936- 





No Carolina 3s, 1943 38.. 99 100 
Ohio-Penn 5s, 1934- .. 99% 102 
-Wash 5s, 1933-53... 45 50 
Pac Coast Port 5s, '38-58.100 101 
Penn 3s, 1939-42........ 100 =: 101 
|  ¢  eerer 107% 109 
Pheonix Ge ........000. 105% 1 
Potomac 38, 1941-38...... 100s: 101 
tSt Louis 44s, 1936-56... 30 33 
tSt Louis 5s, 1934-54..... 30 33 
Antonio 3s, 1944-40...100 101% 
*So Minn 5s, 1932-52..... ll 13 
S W Ark 5s, 1937-57..... 80 85 
Union Detroit 4 1937-57 99 101 
Union Detroit 5s, 1938-58 99% 102 
Va-Carolina 2s, 1940-39.. 99 bf 
T- 100 «(1 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 


Central Gas & E 5i%s, °46. 74 76 
Columbus El Pr 68s, 1947.106 es 
1 Elec 58, 1950....104 105 
& Bergen 5s, "49.122 ee 
Hudson Co Gas 1949. .123% 
Jersey C, Hob & P 4s, °49. 58 61 
+Mount Sta Pr 5s '38 99 
+Mount Sta Pr ist 6s, " 991, 
Newark Cons Gas 5s, '48 ve 
Rwy 58, 1944... 85 - 
Sd P & L Sys, "49. 78 T9% 
So Jersey G & E 58, 1953.125 oF 
Un Elec of N J 4s, 1949..1164% .. 
63 United Rwys (8t Louis) 
OD anccsaccccrese 7%, By 
63 = Rwys (St Leu) 
GAR OE. weccses cicccoscs 28 
+Traded fiat 





ee AND MISC. BONDS 


oodward Iron 2d 5s, 
tSelling flat due to default in interest. 


Bid. Offer. 
—— Tobacco 4s, 51.109 
“a Wire Fabric 7s, 


t 7s, 1937, 

DEEP neinrcdccctncstaccce 3 76 
Ha: rp 8s, 1948.... 134% 15 
Hoboken Ferry 5s, 1946.. 49 
New York Hoboken 5s, °46 45 
New sore, Shipb * 99 
Toledo T R R 4%s, 1957. .105% 

ith’ bee e b a 
Woodward Iron ist 5s, 62.104 
"62.1081 112 








BABY BONDS & SCRIP 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


CUTTER & DIXON 


Dighy 4-7532 29 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Offering List on Request 








Key. 
5 


Cmwmmnw wae w wee & ees 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 





BABY BONDS 
Amount.Price. 


Arkansas Mo Pr 56, 1957.700 9T% 
Central El & Tel 58, '55..500 ag 
‘1 


Issue. 


Central Ind Pr 6s, 1947...700 97 
Central Maine Pr sie "66.500 10 
Cent mates Elec 6s, -500 
Colum! El & Pr és, "47.500 106% 
Detroit '< City Ice & Fuel 

____ SPP eee 84% 


SE SEE 500 >? 4 
Hearst Pub | s, 1940... .500 84% 


Indiana Limestone 66, '42.300 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel conv 

Gi, ME 6canscocecessses 73% 

Louisville ‘Hend & st L 
i shbusekeesannsce 500 «=—:106 
Natl Gas & E -750 91 

= pnts I Waters 5s, 

M: adkkeadhndtanedesied 500 89% 
Ohio "El Pr 58, 1957....... 500-104 
Ozark Pr & W 5e, 1952..500 103% 
Penna Gas & El 68, 1976.500 84 

Term R 4\%s. 7 . 500 106% 
United Pub Ut 6s,’60..... 700 88 
Western Lt & Tel 5s, "54.700 105 


Bid. Offer. 
AN Y- BONY N Y¥ Realizing 
Allerton N'Y 6s, 


30 
"55, w_s. 17 19 











BANK STOCKS (Cont.) 
Bi 





Key. 
U 8 Trust pf.... 
Webster & Atlas 
CHICANO: 
Am Nati Bank Tr........ 212 
Cont’! Ill Bk & Tr....... 76 78 
First National............ 219 225 
Harri & Sav...... 295 305 
Northern Trust........... 518 86530 
MILWAUKEE: 
65 Marine une t Exchange Bk. 37! 40% 
65 Marshall & lisiey Bank.. 19' 22 


NEW YORK CITY: 






Bank of N Y 

Bronx ~~ ksi a ah cleldte eben tet 5 6% 

Brooklyn Trust........... 72 77 

Centr: baeeeeer Bk & Tr 91% 

Chase National........... - = 

———— Bank & Trust. = 
t 

lonial 
Commercial 166 
Continental 


Lawyers Trust .......... 23 
Manufacturers ..........- 37% 
Manufacturers cum pf... 30% 52% 
Merchants National ...... 97 «86103 
National Bronx ........-.- 43 48 
National Safety ......... 11% 13% 
New York Trust ......... 87 90 
Penn Exchange .......... 10 12 
Public National .......... 27 291% 
Sterling National ........ 21 23% 
Title Guarantee .......... ™ 
THRE a cccesccvcescsceces 15 18 
nderwriters Trust ...... 80 90 
United States Trust sake 1575 1625 
NEWARK: % 
WOE 4g ncccscvccscevicna 
Fidelity WED wcccccccces oat 23 
Lincoln National ........ 35 ap 
Mer Newark ............ 18 20 
Nat Newark Essex....... 63 66 
Nat State Bank ......... 525 
United States ............ 16 18 
West Side ..........csece il 14 
PHILADELPHIA: 


Central Penn National 
J pa nel 4s 










Ke 


INSURANCE STOCKS (Cont.) 
y. Bid. Offer. 
| = Steam Roller.... 55 57 





101: 
Northwestern National...126 130 
Old Lime Life............ 1 1 
Se rie 1108 





an 
- 20% 
eacuunes x 
insurance = . peaanns 
Republic of Dallas....... 
Revere (Paul) ........... 23 23 
Rhode Island ............ 4 6 
WE ketbncasschesiccans 4hy 5% 
St Paul Fire & Marine...227 231 
Sea rd F & Marine.... 7 
Seaboard Surety ........ 27 29 
Security Insurance - 29 
Springfield Fire & : 121 
tuyvesant ........ pe. 
Sun Life of Canada 
Travelers [ ce Co. ‘fr 


nsuran 
U us + ae & Guaranty. 


5 


$334 35% 


INVESTMENT TRUST SEC’S 
Fixed or Unit Type 










sybuariea 






Be phen ss 
| ee nd Barclay 28, 56. 24 MKLOTA ...-- seers eens el 
Broadway Mot 45-68, 1948 69% 71 Germantown 16 2a: 
Chanin Building 4s, 1945.. DONS Gxiiae ity sceras0and 0% - 288 .. 
5 80 Broad St _ 14 16% EE Su pagnhesaccads 3 549 « 
uitable ot Bide 52. 4 TRRGRTEED oc ccc ccccecccccce ; : ++ 
yyy 4 a% Market Street Nati 265 14g 147 
hs a iecnirhering se | RatBank Germantowi::. ae 78 28 2H 
50 Broadwa ine 3s, '46.. 27 29 inth Ban rus' t 
5 2 2 Broadway és. 1839, oe 67 7 North Fasadephie A Administered 1 Fd seconc. .i2.73 13.54 
Fox Faeten a bee Bidg * Pennsylvania Company... 31 ue faa Holdin Corp... a oa 
ist | _ RSPB 5 6% ——_ seteeeeeeeeee “105 350 American Business Shs... 3.47 3.83 
Fuller Bidy ist tigers, Sepaeerrene: fie American Genl Equities. "52 5a 
1949, w ry dasdiedseanien Tradesmen’s ............. 127 (°135 British Type investors Se ae 
Graybar Bldg ist lh 5s, "46 71 jot ST. LOUIS: Broad St Inv Co 25.16 26.91 
— my Bldg = 6s, "51 br 30% Boatmen’s s National were 3 34 Cee xen 14% 15 
Lefcourt Manht 4s-5e "48. 60" 63" Mi nasiuwes - Century Shares — ts 2 
5 Lincoln Bidg 5%s,'63, ws. 70 12 Manufacturers Bank & Tr 15 19 Chartered Invesetors 5% 
Loew's Th & R ist 68, 47 93% 24% Mercantile Com Bk & Tr.1 131 rtered Investors pf 
Metro Playhouse 5s, == 6 8=«70 Merc Com Nat B ben ctfs 4 5 Chemical Fund ........ 
N Y Ath Club 1st 2s, Mississippi Valley Trust. . 21% Commonwealth Invest 
st & Teg ..........00-.- 27% Mutual Bank & Trust.... 88 94 ware Fund, Inc. ...... 
ef iii a ee A ee 
panededeinceeaa 8 on ; idveiats 
N Y or & Mtg 5i%s — Greve = a 3 3% a te dade ds ’ 4 
tenet nese ees ns ni! Menawadan Serr ’ 
N Y Title & Mtg 5%s SAN FRANCISCO: — wed Cassrance) .30 66 
No cite & Mig 5i%s, Bank of America NTS.. 33 35 Dantimental lemmas tea 
5 Nivelle Corp 4s, 1952... .- 50 INSURANCE STOCKS pa fet . 
ba Bway Ist Sas heme’ se rt Astana Ce Casualty & Surety. 1 = Incorporated Investors....17.88 19.22 
a 880C , oo A wot ceed vaceaes Secu: : 
Roxy atre ist 4s, 1957. 70 72 yo ree ey ne ener 1.01 1.11 
+Savoy-Plaza 3s, '56, ws.. 30 Agriculture .............. Insurance Group ....... 1.20 1.42 
Sherneth deb inc 38, 5%:, American Investors Fund C......... 11.16 11.89 
LES ER RR Ls 7 19 American Equitable Maryla: Cacescacee ne Gan 
on Broadway Ist 3%s-5s, American Home ...... Massachusetts Investors. .21.32 22.92 
O ctsbs tnareens 35% 37% American Insurance Mutual Inv Fund........ 11.42 12.52 
Textile Building lst 3s-5s, 20 2 = Reinsurance Nation-Wide Voting Shrs. 1.34 1.49 
WH Gincccvcccccecs merican Reserve N: IL 5 . 
2 Park Ave Bidg ist 4s,"46 54 - merican Surety iaew eae fen _— p “a3 “18a 
<< ated St ist 4%, 20 ae SY New York Stocks, Inc.: 
dedéasnenene more Amer . Agricultura! 3 27 
+Selling fat. ous to default in interest. Bankers & Shippers = Hy Hr 
DP weacuenedecees : 10. 
PERSONAL FINANCE Go DONO cccuvcccccae ee 830 
SECURITIES GI ip ddacsdccéncdcae 8.48 9.17 
5 American Business Credit 5% 6 City of New York - 7.99 8.65 
5 Bankers Natl Inv A...... 6 6% General Life........ - 9.51 10.28 
5 Benef Loan Soc 68, 1956. = 108 ——_ Casu: | oa 
S eeietenat Bhreds "48-42-63 95 ies Employers siainaviscs : 8.51 9.20 
& Collateral BureTe,'60-56-59. = = mepanescseesanswan sss hy be 
& Domestic Finance ‘pt--... 28 29 Fidelity and ‘Deposit: K le 
' Assoc 4 
5 Fulton, Ind Bec. units... “a” “s* Firemen's Fund .......... ‘4 3 
5 Globe Ind —-— ty x, .. 50 55 Firemen’s Newark -14.69 15.71 
5 Morris Pian 47. ST 90 Franklin ........-.-.s.0+ -.11.03 12.08 
5 Natl Indus Loan 2. 67 70 General ae = ery Invest Fund.... .30 -33 
Rae enetete Gloraitar Fra i 2002010. Spencer Trask Fund......164¢ 1122 
BOS’ Ns anita au nadadded 42% tandard Utilities........ 62 -67 
Gane ¢ Rutgers NI RES 12 State Street Invest...... 171.35 ‘ 
Great America si 26 oe ee Bank B 57 a 
aoet Amer Indenaatiy..: %% Trusteed Indus Shrs..... 95 1.07 
‘ ii ~—— WD ee ncececces< By a Daecwne - = ao 
Con eececeeccccecs e on MG. we sccccce 5 
PP erree ™% 78 65 Wisconsin Inv Co com 2.65 2.92% 











The number at the left of the firm name identifies i 
listings. OW—Offerings Wanted. 


1—Carl Marks & Co., Inc., 530 
Broad St., N. Y¥.; Phone 
HAnover 2-0050, A.T.T. 
Tel. NY 1-971. 208 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago; Paeee 
ss = cons. rs & A 1. 


KEY AND INDEX 


3—Cutter Dixon, 29 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Phone Digby 
4-7532-33. See Above. 

5—David R. Mitchell & Co., 20 
Broad 


St.. N. ¥. Phone 
aes 2-0727. See Page 


it with the corresponding number in the 
BW—Bids Wanted. 


63—Stifel, 


65—Loewi & Co., 208 E. Mason 


Nicolaus & Co., Inc., 
105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago. Phone State 5770. 


St., Milwaukee. Ph. Daly 
5392. See Above. 











Key. 


PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


Bid. Offer. 
Alabama Power pf....... 
Am Dist Tel of N J...... 1 
Am Dist Tel of N J pf...113 115 
Arkansas r : 89 
Atlantic City Elec pf..... 113 


Carolina Pwr & Lt pf.... 
Central armel Pwr 
Central M 

Central Power & Lt pf. 
Consolidated Traction.... 4: 


Dallas Power & Lt By pf.11 
Derby wa Con Gas.” 34 


nwdde 38 41 

Eliz’town Con Gas........ 195 205 
Eliz’town Water ......... 97 es 
Emp & 7 State Tel 43 

udson Gas..... 
Franklin Tel > Tel. cess 
Hudson Co Gas........... 
Idaho Power “pe sovesndale 115 
Inte S @ Teh... 7 
Interstate Nat Gas ...... 25 
Interstate Power pf...... 4% 5% 


Kings Co 
Long tsiand t or 


Mountain st Tel & Tel.. 126 
Nebraska Power 7% pf...1 107 
Newark Consol Gas. ...... 1 146 
New England Pub Serv pr 
ky errr « 35% 37 
New England Pub Serv pr 
oo PM a —— anne cesees 3s 39 
ew leans rv pf. 9T% 
N Y Mutual Tel & Tel... .. 20 
pr n ~~ Pow 7% pf 64% 67 


ihio Pub Serv 6% pf 
onic Pub Font 1% Ay 
Okla Gas & Elec 





1 & Tel 
Peninsula Tel & Tel pf A.111 
Penn Power & Lt pf 1 
Plainfield Union 


‘ater.. 86 


seaky: & § ebbexs8S8 





: 110% 
2 81% 
5 57 
; 149 
65 Wis E P 6% | Bt 107 108 
Wisconsin Tele 7% i -*118 120 


t 


We Invite Inquiries in 
» Mitsankes & Wisconsin focus 4 


LOEW! ) co. 


i «ae 


DALY $39? * 


ae 
x 
FF 








Ex ¢ dividend. 





Am Cy: a6 ev pf...... il 12% 
American Hardware ..... 7 
American Maize ......... 1 
merican Mfg pf ........ 58 6 
Na _ rs 36 38% 
Argo Oil id 5 
- = 1% 


Macfadden Pub p 
Marlin en 


Fe 
ia 
7 
~ 


Pp 
National Co 
National Gasket a 
Norwich Pharmaca! 


Fe® “BSF EBEE-SG repost patel ESogeee BES 


Singer Manufacturing. 
Skenandoa Lat ge 


Sylvania Indust: 
rime, ‘Wharton Ir Ir & Sti: 














West Va Pulp & P 
W Va Puli ae 


Paper pf... 


York Ice io pf.. 


mee a Ce 

































BAe tes a 








“ 
Ser ere a 
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Bond ‘Transactions—New York Stock Exchange 


Complete Transactions for 1938 and for Calendar Week Ended January 21, 1939 


Total bond sales 1938 $1,859,525,825 Total bond sales 1936 ... 3,575,453,100 Total bond sales 1934 3,729,460,500 
Total bond sales 1937 2,790,323,300 Total bond sales-1935 3,347,855,300 ‘Total bond sales 1933 3,366,402,950 





937 Range tor Year 1000—. Wet ‘Seles || Banos Jan at” Wet “tone 
7 re gy r a — 1 —s omen ge for rear e es nm an. et Sales 
UNITED STATES GOV ae gine mag , ical High.Low. BONDS. High.Date. Low. Date. Last.Chge.in 1000s. || High. Low.Last. Chge. in 1000s. 
(Quotations after decimals represent thirty-seconds of a poi 116 111 Bang & Aroo 5s, 1943...112% 1-11105 6-21108 — 4 117 106% 106% 106% — 2% 5 
TREASURY 78% 60 Battle Crk S 3s, 1989.... 48 2-25 40 4 5 15 
Year’s 10344 101 Beech Creek 3%s, 1951..100 1-7 99% 1-17 99 1% 
Sales ~Rege. for Week— Week’s 12144 115% Bell T Pa 5s, 1948,. B...1197 17 117% 117 
-——Range for Year 1938-—--. Net Ended Jan. 21. Net Sales 131 120 Bell T Pa 5s, 1960, Beas 2 85 
BONDS. High Date. Low. Date. Last. Chge. 1000s. High.Low.Last. Chge. in 1000s. 106% 9914 Beth ay "448, 1960 1 
6- 8 104.13 9-26 105.00—1.3 1,981 || 105.3 105.1 105.3 +. 15 994 89% Beth Stl 3%s, 1966 1 102 102 102 
5- 9105.1 9-17 105.18 — .15 Ex. .. .. Beth Stl 3i%s, 1952 rt Rag 
6. 2 106.16 10 | 112 94 107: 26 || 107 107 107 
3-21 107.3 om 90 41 Boston & Me 5s, 1967... 2-11 1 9% 6-17 29 2 #2 27% 
6- 2 106.26 8 40 Bost & Me 4%s, JJ, 196141 1-3 18% 24 
4- 6 107. 44% Boston & Me 5s, 1955... 45 2-10 20 
13 814 Bos & NY AirL 4s, st 12 1-15 
33 39% Bklyn City RR 5s, 7-25 30 
, 97% Bklyn Edis 3s, 1966 108% 12-29 101 
a7 04 4414 Bklyn Man Tr 48, 1966 18% a 3 35% 3 


LJ 
a 


16|| .. ‘2 - 
-27 — .56 1,857 || 106.27 106.25 106.27 +. 
+1.18 \| 


2,604 || 107.11 107.8 107.11 +. 
2,145 || 110.9 110.3 116.9 +. 
2,948 || 110.8 110.2 110.6 
2,884 || 116.12 140.7 140.11 
3 2,672 || 114.25 114.19 114.25 
5.078 || || 107.19 107.13 107.17 


4,415 || 106.21 106.2 
2,257 ai 193.28 113.19 113.28 
aoe || 109.7 109.3 109.7 
eet | 109.27 109.21 109.26 
| 
an || 119.14 119.10 119.10 


I] 
140 || 102.17 102.14 102.14 
»636 || .. 
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33 


a°RESESEKS : 


POP 
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ced 


RESSSRSS ER 
S883: 
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83 55" Bkly Qn C&SB 

a Y Gn G&SB ist 5s, 41 11-28 fy 11-29 4 

it i Bly U Un El ist 5s, 1980 88% 11-21 : 8314 + 8% 3%, 

on hea y Un as 

80 Bkly U Gas 5s, 1945. e 10 . 6 || 10744 106% 107 
U 7 59% 6-13 74% + 75%, 78 


> 109 ee iat 78 2 4-14 | 97 
6 || 108% 106% 106% 
1 
i 
| 
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47-4 
s 47-4 
45 


, 


[erica 
YeNoo 


we 


56-46 
s 56-46 reg 
s 48-46 


i) 
orFrS 
2 RES 


~ 105% Brown Shoe 3s, a "108% 11-30 1- § 108% +2 
12% 112% 112% 


! 
rT a oe Buf Gen El Bie 1-18 ms 1l- 3 110% + | 
14 108 104 Buf Niag El al 10-27 106 3-19 10944 + 4 24 
93 Buf R & P 4 1-10 eo —— | 

| 
1-30 


&& 


33 


36 —« -» Seether Po a ct. re 12-22 21% 12- 28 
i 32 Bur C R&No -*4§.10 1-15 
6 31 7 Bur C R&No 5s a. “et? 9 28 e - 


RERBE BENPEBEE 
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S88 
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ocococrr 
KASH © 


104.16 99.2 


ie) 
2sooor 
OAH MONA SS 


3.135 || os ofr 83 63 
2,278 1] 109.19 109.15 109.15 = 7342 53 


4,087 || 103.4 102.27 103.4 

169 || € sealed * 11-30 79 u% .. $79 || 95% 93% 95% 
39 | 119% 104 Gon on 5s, 1962 109 4 
100 | 121 - 114% Can ee 


3,563 || 103.3 102.31 103.2 
| 104.23 104.14 104.23 
1 || .. | 118% 113° Can Sea 116 115% 115% 
38 | 121° 114% Can 969 Oct... : 13 975 |) 119 118% 119 
118% 112% Can * ; 118 118 
114% 1144 118% 
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|| 107.26 107.16 107.26 
1 
313 | 116 110% Can 
11 


20 || 107.20 107.20 107.20 
fe 6% 115% 11 
65 = 11 ie" 


{| 105:2 104.25 105.1 
$i 103.29 103.23 103.29 
23% 123% 
143 112% 1128 
100% 100, 100% 


|| 103.8 102.30 103.6 
‘Sy BE ee 


5 || 103.10 103.2 103.10 
106 105 105 
92 92 2” 


EA coro Boo 
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ORTGAGE 


SRESRB SSS.ER: Bs 


106.18 6-21 103.22 
105.31 12- 3 104.16 
105. > 10- 3 102. ~4 


+H$t+ee $+ 444 


4 
oS 2 SB 


an 
|| 106.5 106.4 106.5 +. my = ‘en ? P1886 
* aaa *- ++ | 106483 Carriers & Gen 5s, 1950. 95 
|| 107.19 107.16 107.18 +24 “s 93 60 Carth & Adir 4s, 1981... 56 
| 107.12 107.7 107.11 +. 9% 1% ——s 4148, 1947, w w.. 92% 
7-18 105.00 105.00. +2.30 2\} .. ; ee cs 18 n B Un Pac 4s, 1948. + 26 
Guamers 6s, 1941...118 
HOME OWNERS LOAN yoy | 5s, 1941. | 
Cen of Ga 5%s, 1960. St 
.-103.13 4-22101.9 4- 4102.11 + .16 5,324 |! 102.20 102.17 102.20 +. of Ga 5s, 1959 C 1 
: 102.17 +1.20 7 mf : Se oa of Ga cn 5s, 1945." t 12% 
|| 104.18 104.15 104.16 +. 40 12 Ga Chat 4s, 1951.*t 
|| 107.11 107.9 107.10 +. Ga ist 5s, 1945. ‘get 50 
ae ah - Ga Macon 5s, 1946*+ 10 12- 
Cen Ga Mid G&A 5s, “ret 
Cen Ga Mobile 5s, 1946"+ 10 7 8 
DOMESTIC BONDS Cen Hud G&E 3%s, 1965.109% “18 107 
sas nei iat nck Does — e- yt _— - Week’s Cen Ill E&G 5s, 1951....10414412- 5 89 
-—Range for Year e ales | nded Jan. 21. et Sales , 
High. Date. Low. Date. Last.Chge.in 1000s. || High.Low.Last. Chge. in 1000s. 75% 38 Ce ang Fs sais Prt 
.103 12-23 87% 6- 9103 +13 344 || | 104 103 a -. +o. Con N ¥ Pow $ 962. 
1 12-24 86 6-20103 +13 6 % 667 Pac 5s, 1 
+ 441 || 104 03 1 % 23 Pac ist 4s, 1088. 
} 104% 104% es 14 Sh 
3-24 104 {107 107 1 
9% 7 | ‘ee 


’ 
ete 


+| 


5-20 89% + o% 
6-15 48% —11 
3-29 89% +17 
12-21 17% — 1 
6-14111. + 9 
6-13 74% +11% 
9-13 —1 
9-7 5i%e— 1% 
9-20 12% + 1% 
8 10" i 
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33% 31% 32 
|| 10814 107% 107% 
574, 57 57 
15 74 74 


Bua 


7-23 77 iv Fé $2 26% 25% 25% 
34 Bisa a ? cv so. os Se ae J 5s co. Seas eae as ms 22% 22 2% 

34 | 35 35 7 RR is 18 «6 20% oo ee are 
81% + , 81 79 79 ee” 115% 1154 115% 
Alleghany cv 5s, 1949. 70 «+ ’ | 7 69% 70 80 78 79 
Alleghany cv 5s, 1950: /t 2 45 + - Sis : es a2 108 104% Seaton P&F 4%, "50.106 j 
24% Alleghany 5s, 1950 st..t 38 A 700 || 36% 354% 354% — hie .. Champ P&F Gs 4%8,'50.100 
Alleg & West 4s, 1993... 11-16 11-23 3|| 52 52 52 eS 1 | 109 105% C&O 5s 106 
107% Allegh Val 4s, 1942 109 «11-7101 105 104% 105 1 55 | 128% 11646 C&O 
, 1950.... 98% 11-26 79 5- t \| 97% 97 97 i 102% 93% C&O 
, 1951... . 95 : 556 || 90 90 Hit saris Cao 

yg eae ee co ee” ceeell oe eat ee 96 | 120% 108 C&O ist 4s, 1989 R&A..115 1-11 101% 

109% C&O 2d 4s, 1989 R&A..-104% 7-14 104 10-14 104% — 


Chi & Alton 3s, 1949...+ 26% 1-8 
09 15 
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101 100% 101 
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| 98 973 ont 
97% 97g 91% 
05 1 
115% 114% 115% 
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|| 102 1015 101% 
|| 104% 103% 103% 
|| 112%4 111% 112 
| 10614 106 106% 
|| 107%4 106% 107 
|| x108% 111 111 


1975. 1 8 684 | || 105 103% 103% 
a Cop 46s, 1950. <' - & H . 4 | 105% 105% 105% 


Ang C Nitra deb 1967. 438 Chi & E Ill 5s, 1951, ct*t 22 
Ann Arbor 4s, 1995. . - 2 23 || 32% 32% 32% 15 hie Gt West” = 1959. 2 
Ark & M nynez 5s, 64. ioe 2 | 96 96 96 26' Chi L 68, 1966 *+ 

5 99% 8-25 864% 98% 98 98 > 


|| 98% 97% 98% 
|| 108% 108% 108% 
6 || 90 90 


13 12 12% 
97% 96% 97 
9214 9214 92% 
99% 99 99 
| 103% 103% 103%4 
100° 99% 99% 
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; - “ 1] 901% 89% 891 
103% AT&SF 4s, z 104% 539 || 95° ou ss" 16 ; 
‘ 11 1104 Chi E 4s, wie 
09% 104% AT&SF 4s, My —127 | 95 95 95 ; 3 CMSP & Pac 5s, 1975. . 
101° AT&SF 4s, t : fees 0 ee hades he * it 3 GMSPaP aj 5s, 2000... 
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Bond Transactions— New York Stock Exchange — Continued 





—1937—~ 
High. Low. 


BONDS. High.Date. Low. Date. Last.Chge.in 1000s. 
110% 105% San Diego G a! E ine 65. 111% 8-11108 2-4111 +1 
115 .110 Sante Fe P & P 5s, 1942.112% 1- 4104 4-19110 — 2% 
41% 19% Schulco oe. 1946 er *+ 20 =©1-31 14% 1 2 16% — 3 
43° 16 Schulco 644s, "46, A st.** 23 1-25 18 +2 
44 27% Schulco 64s, "46, B...*+ 30 3-14 bi 516 + of 
43% 25 Schulco 64s, "46, B st.*+ 32 12-5 24 5-10 + 
121 110 Scioto V & N E 4s, 1989.117 11-10 109% 4- 9 ii6 + om 
23% Seab A L en 6s, 1945..*+ 11% 11-12 5% 6-18 10% + 2 
22 Seab A L 6s, 1945, ct..*t 10% 11-12 5-27 +1 
2% Seab A L aj 5s, 1949..*t r 1-4 24 3-28 aK 
35%, 13 Seab A L 4s, 1950....* 3-14 11% 7-30 +1 
364, 10 Seab A L 4s, 1950, st.*+§ 8 11-14 9 3-30 im™% +2 
20% %5 Seab A L rfg 4s, 1959°t§ 8% 1-11 4 4-1 8%+ 1 
20 Seab A L rfg 48,59, ct*t 8 1-11 4 5-2 rd + % 
14 3% Sea-All Fla 6s,’35, A ct*t 5% 1-10 2% 3-26 5 
14 3% Sea All Fla 6s,’35, B ct*t 5 11-10 #=#S 4+ % 
102 93 Shell Un 3%s, 1951....... 105 10-20 96% 4- 1 104% + 
82% 68 Silesian-Am 7s, 1941..... - 90 10-29 64 3-31 Toit +1 
102 76% Simmons cv 4s, 1952. 411-1 79% 1-4 98 +21 
102% 94 Skelly Oil 4s, 1951....... 10-29 bo 4- 1 103% + 
107 5% Socony Vac Oil 3%s, '50. 108 1-18 103% 9-27 1 + 
“ Sou & Nor Ala Se 1963. .120% 1- 4110 4-18 110% — 7 
102 33% So Bell T&T 3\%s, 19€2. -108 12-24101% 1- 4 107% + 
So Cal Gas 448,'1961....108% 1-18 105 ik iit ~ 8 
107 103% Bo Cal Gas 4s, 1965.. 4-14 109% + 2 
1 Pow 6s, =a 4-16 100 ry 
Sou ORratt 448, - 94% 8-1 6-16 914% — 3 
io1 Sou Nat Gas 4 ‘ert 1102" 11-10 3-31 190% + 3 
Sou Pac 4%s, 1968....... 63% 1-13 6-17 54% — Ft 
7 - Sou Pac 4i4s, poo akeuas 63 1-10 3-31 54% — 6% 
97% 58 So Pac 4s, 1969........ 63% 1-11 3-31 55 — 
1 85% So Pac rfg 4s, 1955...... 93 1-5 6-17 T1% — 
9914 65 So Pac cit 4s, 1949...... 69% 1-11 6-16 56 —10 
1 82% So Pac 3%s, 1946........ 1-5 6-17 —20' 
100 So Pac 4 : Se 1977... 76 1-10 6-13 5914 —1 
109% 101 So Pac 8 F Ter 4s, 1950.1 sh 1-15 3-29 84% —18) 
110% 55 South Ry 6%, 1956...... 75i4 11-10 3-29 75% +1 
105 S South Ry =< 6s, 1956... 73% 12-24 3-29 7. +1 
112 South Ry 1994. - 12-30 6-18 8344 + 
857 3% South Ry gen x7 1956. . 11-12 3-29 60 +12 
10514 101% Sou Ry M ~ pig a 40 10-26 7-22 65% —38 
103. 66 So Ry 4s my | ae ee 67 10-14 35 4-2 — ¥% 
109% 102 8 w Ben Tel ‘she. 1968. -112 12-21 106% 4- 4111% + 3 
W Bel Tel 3s, 1968.. -28 9-26 104 me 
106% 98 as & El 4s, 1960..107% 12- 7101 1-28 107% + 
4 «(11 aes Int 5s, 1955. 1 10-13 9 4-12 16 +1 
106% 100% Staley Mfg 4s, 1946...° *..105% 11- 4101 3-31 104% + 3 
102. 95 Stand Oil N J 33s, 1. .105% 12- 6 169 1-28 10544 + 4 
.. Stand oil N J 2%s, 1953.103 12-28 9-28 103 pe 
159 58% Studebaker cv 6s 1945... 87% 10- 21 is 3-31 86 +24 
107% 102% Swift & Co 3%s, 1950.. 5-31 105% 4- 7107% + 1%° 
12% 115 TCI & RR 5s. 1951....125 3- § 119% 2-9121 +1 
105 93% Ten Cop & Ch 6s, 1044. .103 10-7 2- 4 102% + 
104 80 Ten E) Pow 6s, 1947 A... 98% 10-21 70% 1-29 YH% +13% 
118% 115 T RR A &t L Se, 1944....114 2-111 5- 71144 —1 
109%, T RRA St L 4%, 1939. -106% 1-14 103% 13. 2 1024 — 3 
11114 105% T RR A St L 4s, 18 0814 1-13 99 5- 210442 — 44 
1081, 83 Texark Ft Sm 5s, 1950. 30 7-26 70 4-20 85 
1 100 Tex Corp 3%s, 1951....-.. - 207% 8- 8 103) 
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110% Tex & P ist 5s, 2000. 1 -1 
83 Tex & Pac 5s, 1977 B.. =. -12 
108 «= 882)—s« Tex & Pac 5s, 1979 C.. li 
108% 80 Tex & Pac 5, 1980 D..... 87 
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—-Range for Year 1938——, Net 


6-22 —7 
-22 98 —11 
2-18 88% +13 
3-30 7144+ 
4-1 3 +1 
4- 110644 + 
7-21 88% —13 
5- 6 5344 —43 
5- 3 97 
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1-28 1 
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3-28 114 % 
3-31 112 2 
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4 108 3 
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3 6 108% — 1 
3-30 24 —2 
2S 117 ~+ 8% 
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12-21 “ 
4-1 + 
4-1 oa + T 
3-24 67 =+1 
3-24 67 +1 
4-83 98 +418 
7-29 105% — 
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12-10 _ 
12-28 —3 
11-30 108 ea 
3-31 44 —1 
6-15 60 + % 
7-28 80 —23 
3-30 105% + & 
3-29 13% +1 
6-14°49 —20 
5-31 29 —5 
3-31 13 + 
6-18 13. + 
12-30 22 —18 
3-28 12% + % 
1-17 —20 
9- 2 ~4T 
7-12 21 —39 
11-18 —55 
3-31106 + 2% 
6-23 76 = 
6-15 - 
4-1 92% +18 
9-29 89 . 
9-14 47 +6 
3-11 108% — 1 
4-19107 — % 
11-17102 —3 
2-3123 + 1% 
4- 5105% + 4% 
1-261 —2 
1-28 11) + 
9-28 = 
9-21 47 —21 
4- 21 - 
4-14 85% —1' 
3-31 82 — 9 
4-16 104% — 
3-29 23% + 4 
3-30 3 +4 
4-1 ait + 
12-21 61% + 1 
12-20 61 +1 
6- 1104% — 2 
6-16 1 —2 
3-31 93% + 7 
i$ 101% + 9 

= + 

2- 3101% + ot 
3-31 +16% 
6-16110 + Pe 
3-29 11% — 
3-31 —4 
9-21 —3 
12-9 5%— 1% 
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——Range for Year 1938—. N 
High. Date. Low. Date. Last.Chge.in 1000s. 
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Bond Transactions — New York Stock Exchange — Continued 





















































Year’s (||-—Rge. for Week- Week’s Year’ | ‘. 
—1937— -——Range for Year 1938——. Net Sales || Ended Jan. 21. Net Sales —1937—— -—Range for Year 1938—. Ni Sales || Ended Jan. 21. Net Sales 
High.Low. BONDS. High.Date. Low Date. Last. Chee. in 1000s. || High. Low.Last. Chge.in1000s. | High.Low. BONDS. High. Date. Low.Date. Last Chee. in — || High. Last. Chge. in 1000s. 
17% Hung 1 Mt , 1961 A.t 18 1-25 9 9-23 8 59 || 9% 9% 9% + % 2 16 Prussia és, 1952 Se datae + 24 11-12 18 12-22 18% — \ 1% 15 15 —3 3 
Hun Lun Type" 1943. 191-28 TH 8-7 108 — 183 || joy 6 id *: 10 sy page ‘a + -a sm pf 103% ‘ om | 105 104% 105 + 1% '8 
17% Hung Mun "1945... 1 - - | uu 10 QUEENSLD 7s, 1941. _ + 
1 Hung Muntc 8, 1946.. ae 1-11 9 9-17 10% — 136i} .. +. -- Ee of is” to * Queens id 6s, 1947........ ; 1-19 94 28 105 — # 503 || 104% 104 104 “* 19 

“ae .. ILSEDER STL 6s, 1948. 12-30 27. 9- PF |} 400 40 #40 #—1% 1 weed 1s, 1946.. 12-1 28% 1-7 530 + 286 Ba e. “ oe 

115% 111 Irish Free St 5s, 1960. . “147 "3-30 118 ig 26 || . oe ee ti ai 3 7s, 1950. . 1 20% + 1 | ee ne a 
94 65 Ital Cr Cons 7s, 1 B.; 1i- 9 63% 9-29 75 —3 505 || 74 73 7 —1 2 26% 18 Rhine-Ruhr W 6s, 1953. 215% + 155 21% 21% 214 — ¥ 

57 Ital Pub Util 7, 1 . got 1-12 9-27 54% —13 1,448 || 51% 55 +1 29 30. 19 Rhine Westph 7s, 1950.. . 62 ot ie 
0] 65% Italy 7s, 1951........... 82. 1-19 54 9-26 77 --3 5,234 ||'75 72 T% —1 63 3 1 i Rhine Westy 4 Pa 20h - 1% = A = — 5% 18 
. 86% 12- . 5,801 || 85% 81% 83 + 1 94 194 Rhine West 6s, ee = 3 
yh gt een eae eS ee ee ee Sop ib Rune West Ha =iy || RR fy 
Jugoslav Bk 7s, 1957. 10-18 - 2 40° — 3 459 || 38% 381% 38% +1 4 60 48 Rima Steel 7s, 1955..... —# si} —2 1 
34% 10% Rio de Jan 8s, 1946..... 4 S /& 8 #1 19 

a ae CARs &, as soaks nt 2% e168 30 12- hao OM | a oo 4 33 Rio de Jan 6%s, 1953 _ 2,155 | 7 + § 58 
44 40 Kars 6s, 1943.......... _ 33 se a S oe 5 — = 
35 27 Karstadt 6s, 1943 ee 8-11 27. 1-17 274% — tas cee 40 11% Rio Gr do Sul &e, 1946... = 423 oy +1 19 
31 21 Kars 6s, 1943 ct st..... 11-17 19 10-17 +2 Oe i aan a2 Rio Gr do is, 1 - 2809 z 
50% 23% Kreuger & T 5s, sib ai s1% 1-25 11% 9-27 13% —14%  988|| 12% 12% 1% — % 32 Fo Gr do Sul as 198 - 2 a 7 2 38 
26 19% LEIPZIG 7s, 1947...... 6-20 20 12-13 20% — eR ne ee - -. ame _ 3,184 67% 67, — 

60” Lombard El’ 78, i Ei 48 ty Tas 25% 7 a ee 6 | 358 a= Chem 6s, 1948 A.. 22 30% + wetll gs gs és a. 

I Low Aus Prov i? a ey: ‘hg sig es a J: 43 Roumania “het 7s, 1959.4 38 1-5 —21 5 2 #20 #20 =— 3 
oo 93 L Aus H E P Cs 48 t 2-17 22 7-20 24 —T4 Pde iN * . : Roum Inst 7s, 59 Feb pd 20% 9-14 15 12-20 17 .. Mase ees * = 
17 MEDELL MUN 6%3, 19544 11 8-2 6 3-31 +t 3% 1 11% ll 11% 5 | 27 20% SAARBRUECK 6s, 1953.t 22 8-26 21 a — Oe dn 0 - 

104% 100” Met Water 5%, 1950....103% 2-8 99% 9-15100 — 1 357 || 100 100 100 3 10° Sao Paul Cty 8s, 1952..+ 11% 1-7 12-14 ~_ 3 246 7% ™/% + 1% 4 
13 5 i 6s sm asd, 1933...¢ 2- 8 12-28 —3 57 || .. xs “ Sao Paul Cty 6%s, 1957.+ 1 1-11 3-31 ie 553 7 . > 2 19 
13% Mex 6s asd, 2033....... t 3% 1-18 12-28 —2 130 || 4344 12 ul St 950....¢ 13% 1-10 11-25 a 898 be + & 9 
11 4 Mex 5s, 1945, sm asd...¢ 3 3-24 12-19 —3 ro iI 44 13124 Sao Paul st Be, 1936. > " 1 5- 8 11-38 ng — z 155 t 11% 11% + & 6 

a ere 4% 3-1 12-5 1-2 | = 35% 11 Sao Paul 3, a” - = _ le + & 7 
< 5% Mex 5 oo. Oe { ro 2-28 12-16 — ES 62 | oe, ae. oe as on” 45% Sao Paul-St 7s, 1940....+ 47% 1-4 1 28 1844-30 2,110 || 20 a 194 + & 57 
11% 3 Mex 5s, 1945, lg asd....¢ 4 3-1 12-20 = | eee cf 34% 10 Sao Paul St 6s, 1968....+ 114% 1- 4 11-23 = 4% 77 ™ + 4 
rd 2 Mex 4s, 2004, asd, 1954. 3 1-8 12-15 —1% 53/1 &£ & &*+ % 4 25° 19% Sax St Mtg I 7s, 1945..+ -9 3B 218 BH +1 a | ris ae A: 
8 6 Mex 4s, 2004-1954...... + 1% 4-26 1 1221 1 —5 Bue Aa 2 25 22° Sax St Mtg I 6%s, 1946.+ 9- 8 23% 9-13 24 —1 SAE Aa # 2 
9 1% Mex 10 4s sm asd, 1945} 2% 2-26 12-20 —1 1 ee ue 33 25 Serbs Cts SI 8s, 1962....t 35 5-20 20 9-28 2%— 6% 1,703 || 27% 27 2% — % 3 
Hi Mex 10 4s asd, toast 3% 1-8 12-14 au 411 & & & + % 3 33 24 Serbs Cts SI 7s, 1962....+ 34% 5-20 15% 9-28 22% — 3,193 25% 254 + \% 12 
Mex Irr 448, 1943, asd.t 2% 1-12 12- = Th ete es oes. a 7 89% 5414 Shinyetsu E 6%s, 1952... 7 16 48 8-3 594 — 502 — = % 15 
28 21 Miag M M 7s, 1956..... + 3144 12-13 24 3-14 3144+ 6 “ee oe ee 73 Siemen & Hal 1951. + 86% 11-12 sit 15 75, +14 322 || 74 74% 74% ea 6 
$2 50° Milen City 6%s, 1952.... 67 1-20 41 9-26 — 7% 3,055 || 56 54 55% + %& 39 Ed 18% Silesia El 64s, 1946. -.-.1 24° 4-27 20% 2-10 2 % + 1 @ || 21% 21% 21 & 1 
Se 1958 3 818 = —% le Mt 4% | @ 40% Silesia Prov 7s, 1958..--1 60% 1-18 26 9-19 31 —25% 389 || 33 ee ee - 
33 Minas Ger 64s, 1 5 x 624 || 84 ™% 8% + 11 Ke a Prov 4148, 1958 asd 35 11-17 30 12-23 si | a ee 
76 58 Montevideo 7s, 1952. 1-10 3-28 47% —12 Bie 2c On Se -- | 106 104 Syaney 64s, 4065. 104% 2-3 90 927100 —4% 6891/1100 99 100 «||: ‘ 
68% 56 Montevideo 6s, 1-20 37 5-20 48% — 8% 56 |} eee os : - calw a 9m 3-41 a : = san oe om ae « 
go oo OU WALES Se ABT Head $3 Sg Fotates— “RTs | Sh Ge oe | ah Se oe chy aie Re ay Sa a eae ea aml ok RR 

109% 95% Nord Ry 6%, 1950.”..... 102% 12-29 85 9-28 102% + 4% 1,298 {) 705% 208% 16 + % 96 | 337 51” Tokyo El Lt @0, 1953.... 3-10 40% 8-3 Sy, — 6 5,528 6 ae 5 Fe 3 
108 Norway 6s, 1944.......-. 1 8-11 104 3-18105 — 2 1,196 | 105) 1 105 + 27 101% 90 Ty Hy 1955+ 97 2-7 2 6-28 26 ~10% 45 re ite 
i, 10 Norway 6s, 1943........- 8-12 103% 3-18104 — 1% rntpebr 1] 104 104% — % 34 90 Tyrol Hy Ei P 7s, 1952..t 96 1-17 18 7-1 MY ss cae oe oe : 

Norway 4%s, 1956 8-24 9-26 1 1,688 | + 1% 20 ? 

Norway 4%s, 1965 104% 10- 4 tosh + 238 || to2 1 ital . 54 STA es er ni one issiné wis 2 & +h 7 

Norway 48, 45, 1963..-.---.- 103%, 9-6 98: $18 101 iol — 1 2.412 il iad ion 03 1035 + 2 "= 324% 19% Un Stl Wk 6s, 1947, A.1 49% 12- 5 1-18 49 +20% 453 || 48 48 48 — 1% 1 
7” Nuremberg te, 1002...) 22" 11-8 i223 1s im 1A0 | “° -- | 32” Ge Uruguay 80 foie... t Sa 119 A” S31 44 om dan || an a3” 43” — 4 > 

ORIENT DEV 68, 1953.. 62% 3-11 43% 8-4 54 —5 2,113 || oA 52% 54% + 43 | 70% U y 68, 1960....... -10 38% 4-19 43% — Hid SO ities: es 
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this volume had it not been for the low 
level of prices prevailing. 

On the supply side the year was marked 
by a reduction in crude oil stocks of ap- 
proximately 33 million barrels or 10.7 per 
cent and an increase in refined oil stocks 
of about 28 million barrels or 11.9 per 
cent. As such, however, these changes 
were relatively unimportant and. consti- 
tute but little more than depression phe- 
nomena. Of far greater interest is the 
‘fact that the year recorded further im- 
portant net additions to underground re- 
serves, and low cost production from these 
reserves is destined to have a depressing 
efféct on prices regardless of favorable 
statistics, proration and other considera- 
tions. 

Other developments on the supply side 
of the petroleum balance sheet are the 
technological improvements now being 
made in refinery operations. Just as the 
introduction of cracking and, later, poly- 
merization, enabled the industry to con- 
serve vast quantities of crude oil by in- 
creasing the yield of products in greatest 
demand, it is now possible that the Houdry 
process and similar techniques employing 


catalysts will contribute tremendously to 
the quality and quantity of gasoline avail- 
able from a barrel of crude oil. Several 
refineries now under construction will em- 
ploy these new processes and their effect 
on the industry generally, however grad- 
_ual, will eventually be profound. 

From September, 1937, to date quota- 
tions for refined products throughout the 
nation have been downward. On the 
Pacific Coast the trend was less pro- 
nounced because of a firm retail gasoline 
price structure, although independents’ 
fuel oil prices declined sharply toward the 
close of the year. 


Outlook 
The very tardiness of the cyclical de- 
cline in markets for petroleum products 
has made for a late recovery. In fact 


there is still justification for weakness 
in crude prices, considering the level of 
refinery quotations for finished goods, and 
some further readjustments may be de- 
sirable in order to create an effective bal- 
ance between market demand and poten- 
tial production for various fields. Addi- 
tional improvement in quotations for 
heavy fuel oil at the Gulf Coast, however, 
may logically be followed by a better re- 
finery gasoline price structure and this 
would go far toward relieving the pressure 
on crude oil postings. 

Introduction by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana of a leaded third-grade 
gasoline is one of a series of develop- 
ments suggesting another “octane race” 
for the industry. The new refinery 
processes mentioned above, together with 
the more critical automotive. engines now 








Petroleum Demand, First 11 Months 
(Thousands of Barrels per Day) 
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Net Change. 

1938. Bbls. P.c. 1938. Bbis. Pe. Cc. 
Motor fuel 1,437 “ Pe 1,571 + 27 + 1.75 
Kerosene 148 + 3 + 2.07 168 — 2 — 1.18 
Gas and distillate fuel 302 ees ei 384 — 3 — 0.78 
Residual fuel........... 787 —105 —11.77 835 —100 —10.70 
EMUUICOMES. 2... 005 0cescs 58 — 7 —10.77 & — 12 —12.50 
Other réfined products. 353 — 4 — 1.12 359 — 2 — 0.55 
a ee ee ee 3,269 —T7 — 230 3,486 — 46 — 1.30 
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in use, seem to forebode an immediate 
competitive race for anti-knock suprem- 
acy and the result will probably yield at 
no additional cost to the consumer a prod- 
uct far superior to that now being mar- 
keted. Meantime, the market for lower 
grade products will shrink rapidly; and 
for a while, at least, low octane gasoline 
will probably be available at refinery cen- 
ters at excessive price differentials. 

Notwithstanding local price readjust- 
ments and a periodic octane race, major 
company earnings probably reached their 
cyclical low point in the third and fourth 
quarters of 1938. Even without the aid 
of any immediate improvement in prices, 
results should now begin to reflect pared 
expense budgets and the ever-increasing 
operating efficiency from exploration to 
marketing. Since crude oil prices still re- 
quire a number of favorable develop- 
ments before a rise can take place, it 
appears that those companies with less 
than 50 per cent of their refinery require- 
ments are in a position to enjoy the sharp- 
est recoveries. From a geographic stand- 
point the outlook seems to favor east 
coast units, since mid-continent operators 
are faced with the Illinois problem and 
California companies have not suffered 
a sufficiently sharp decline in earnings to 
warrant a marked upswing. 
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: bg 2% 12% + 0.400 || 12) 10K" 10x" — 14" T'a00 Rub A 17 2° +7 5500 seu aaah 
a tt Bek es | A eee cm hin HS] & 4-4 oe 
- e i 10% 14% 7% — 1% 125,200 || “6% “Gy “6% + ie ie OR 3 el nm 
: “at os =: 87 21 ae ps oh re 
e 108% 85 ar an, MENGERS ii ssvecces + 88 a 4 + 8 By os % 360 i 8, Dennioon, BPE -..- eee eee es ; +. —™ . im same ‘3 ‘ix ‘in —“y Om 
EE SII i xocttsncis54 cereseoesa we 4 + y ft tt ee a .....................; i my 7 Be a as 
; ; gaan 2 4 k Dt *3,900 || 30” 30” 30” tst iol oo Derby Oil pf (3k). +58 Ss 434 = » 8 ts “: 
| Le fy By TER te | Sh ty 8 ~ : ~i eM pt Mtg (ie). : 108 15° +1 4,300 || 14% iy i > 100 
yA 1% " 4 $12 ost ui” 3 * 300 ee pe 20 12 Det Ga f 1:20) ees Of 15 + 3 4 if ao ian 
me ee eM MN ic adacdene dada ol <4 3 : 
a a is Be hy BX SR 5 | kv diy ig six an | BS a Ca ‘BU R= g gel ee Res 
18 3. i 2. + : 2 21% 21% —1 700 10% 2 Det Pap Prod . aad a 4 Pe 
: # FH F444 ez 1 i00 Re 64 15 Det Stl Prod (e)........ 22222: wR +e. oo || zt zt 2 .. 00 
. 33 1 gee : 30 16 Diamond Shoe (1)............... 
% 1 
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Ree. for Week— 


SST. -—Rang ag ay Net Year’s Ended Jan. 21. 
Low. Stock and Dividend Rate. High. low. Chge. Sales. | High. ton Last. 
9 Distilied Products............... 7 3 2% 2B — 6% 11,700|| .. re 
ene at DRG e cescevewcceaee 214%, 21% — 4% fl ee ; 
SS er a 3% + % 27100 5 ix a 
10 Dobeckmun 713 ™ —2 3,200 || 9% 9 9 
10 Domin Stl & Coal MERE 1% 9 1965 —% 2,000), .. .. .. 
82 7 Dom Textile (5).......--.--....+ 67 ro - 8 _ 20 60 60 60 
6 49% Draper Co EE ka we 9% - 6T% = +13 3,170 - 64 65 
4% 14 Driver-Harris + 24 11% Ff + 3% 8,700 || 2* 
211 104 Driver-Harris pf (7) +110% 103 110 + 6% 190 || # 
6% 1% Dubilier Cond (.10e) 2 % “. 40,400 || ‘1% ag tid 
7 52 Duke ) 67% 54 ers, + 2% 7,550 || 67% 
1 TEIOS BB 55 on soo nee ves cons 34 % 2 +1 19,500 || fre 
4 Duro-Test (.10e) ...............F 3 5 —1 64,000 |} ‘5 ‘3 5 
i 3% Duval Tex Sul ..........--.----+ 6 7 -1 22,700 64 6%eC«aYG 
7 BAGLE PICH LD............... 1 7 14% 4+ 5% 314,300 12% 12 12% 
RnR Se 
3 rtd 17% 24% —2% 23,450 || 23 22 
4 6% 8% + 1% er 
1% ‘1 - = 29,500 || 1 1 1 
16 14 17% 8 9,025 |; 19% 19 1 
16 13 18 «+ % 11,200|| 191% 18% 18% 
3 : y 2% 3% — % 41,000 || 3% 3% 33 
23. 12% Econ Gro Strs (%e)........------ 15% 13 14% + 1% 2,400 || 15% 15 15 
2 10 «Edis * — all si ? . a + 5% ed ! ‘iy : ‘ 
ge te eo meee | ak dy a 
ft i ae | ge gh ge 
om 79, If 
"8 1 — % %%,000{|; 3 2 2% 
z 30 «22 — y 15,240 || 29 28 28 
aE: ae 
+ " ii 
60 Elect Sh pf (6h). + 5,550 || 72 70 71 
5 et Shov rgd " — u Bo 2% 2 2 
t: aphic meds - 4 | se oes 
Bi rie gi ' & 40,300 || “i% “1% “1% 
20 Elgin N Watch (ie) .... 4 — 3h 2,850 || .. soe 
60 22% Emp Dis = Ps (3k) +28% 3,100 || 
sl 26 EmpGé&éF * COA 65 32 63 +27 17,300 || 
7 2 EmpG&F £4 Pf akakc ass sue 6 28 63 +26 29,850 || 
74 2%%Emp G & F 64% pf.........-..- 63% 28 63% +28 2,375 
Emp G & F 6% pf.... 28 62 +23 9,850 | ‘ si 
ate metre Pow (24k) S Cc ae we 
q Ye . ij 
% Equity Corp ; ee g 29,300 || th f 
11 cage Soa agg CED saccsonss + 13 7 8 — 132,100 | 8 7% TT% 
4 Eureka Pipe SD! Saeseomennan 3116 17 —10 1,600 || .. ‘ a 
1 Europ El ae DE. Gewsavnecccacase ts Wy fs 30,500 || 
1% FAIRCHILD AV (.30e) ........ 11% -2.. 2 +7 181,300 jj 12 11% 11 
11% . ag Falstaff Bre (.60a)............. + 10 6% 7% +1 31,700 || 8 hm 8 
164% Fanny Farm (ia) 1 900 || 213% 21% 21% 
17 OS rr ere 900 || 5%. 5 5% 
Fedders Mfg ( : A 
.. Fed Co W (1.60) Oa. <>» ne in 
4 NEED: coke veisvcveecv'es vee | 1814 17% 18% 
EE cnilbien ské cen esnsesos He pan we 
1 Fidelio Brew ........ | ty 's 
41 Fire As Phil (2a) . 62 60% 62 
Re Fisk Rub (%e) ... 115% 10% 10% 
92 Fisk Rub pf (6) .. ||} 80 80 80 
65 Est Fla $7 pf ¢( | 68 62% 67 
11% 11% Ford Hotels (ie) 3 ities Spare ee 
14 Ford M Can A (1) + 6% 0, || 22% 225% 22% 
31% 16 Ford M Can B a 15 22 + 5% 5,500 || .. ‘ ; 
1% 1% —1 2,100 || .. .. 
3 3 — 1§ 71,530 || 35 3% 3 
11 7 a : rd 2,400 || Bi 108 2 
1 2 4 + 4 12,400 || 4% 4 4 
1 ™ +1 13,500 || 8% 8% ae 
19 14 1™%, + at 11,650 || 18 18 
21% $8 Fruehauf 1% +2 11-388 I} at 11% 11% 
-- ; | 16 «16 
174 19 2375 || 20° 19 19 
28 3A% 1,950 36 34% 36 
98 75 GAMEWELL pf (6) ............ 87 8 80 —12 170 rv ne x 
pt 8 Gatineau Pow (.80) ............ +12 ™ 12 +4 1,400 || 12% 12% 12% 
T Tt Gen Alloys gf errr T + 89 75 87 +15 260 8814 oo 88: 
| eeppreperees: ae 23,500 1% ig 
23 419 Gen El Ltd (.7032) —1 12,800 ae 
10% Gen Firepfg (.70e) ... +2 30,700 de 
56 Gen G & E cv pf B... —17} 150 || 13% 13% 13% 
1 % Gen Invest ......... + ge 35,700 | ta fx * 
ee 4OGGs BMVOSt PE .. 2. ec ccceccccccccs +7 800 || .. : 
2 — og age nes ueesn neces, sip 108,200 |} .. ne a 
n Vv Pp — 1,170 || 70 70 70 
37% Gen eS + He 1,910 || 46 45 ” 45 
i% Gen Tel cia) .: — ¥% 2,600 |} .. ie sie 
en Te a J +4 45,500 || 1 14% 15 
51 45 Gen Tel pf (3)...... . + 6” 3,600 || bait 52° 52) 
107 85 Gen T & R pf A (6).. Se +12 640 || 100 100 
11 oat Gen Wat G E (.40). ee 6 + 1% 2,100 |j .. 
Gen Wat G & E pf (3). -t 33% 26 31% —1 1,175 || 32% 31% R2y% 
65 Georg Pow $6 pf (6)............. 82i, 58 TT] + 2 7,250 || 82% 855% 
55 54% Georg Pow 45 pf (5)............ 65% 57 63% + 8% 60 |; .. 
Meme Gilbert (A C)..........c5cccceee [= 5,000/| 6 6 6 
it SS ae 2 —6 750 || 33% 33 33 
5 Gilchrist (.15e) ...... 6% ~ 2 1,200 |} .. a te 
15 5 Glen Alden Ccal ( — % 183,000|| 4% 45% 4% 
51 eu — > A +1 5,050 || 30 30 30 
39% a rene —2 22,800 || 11 
107 85 Godchaux 8 pf GD +4 390 |} .. 10% - 
a ao SR Sas ccsekersth eencvs — —— il $ \% \ 
NE Msc parculp ls Kio vin:okiop os ; i} 2 ; 
38 20% Gorh Inc of Ran eben eateheewensa — 1% 4,400 || . * ives 
1 Gorh Mfg vtc (2e) +2 10,200 || 20% 
8 Grand Ra ( — % _ 7,000 || 1% i” 
DPE B......... 0s ccc.cccce 116,600 || 1638 20 
is” 1168 Gt A'& Pin pst (7) i% 11% 18" toe Billa 
~ Seer i, 5,175 || 138 138 
47 27 Gt Nor Pap (la)................. 39i¢ 25%, 38% + 6% 17,8001] 38% Sate 4 134 
Ee 9 errr 3a 7 + 1% 49,100 || 
6 = Groc Str Prod........ t+ 3 % Mm%— &% 13,700 || ‘Hh 
r #4 ‘ % en Ade E (¥e) 22% 4” 2 ae yf i Bi 138 18% 
ce rccceeee = ¥ \| 
oath 33° Guif Oil (1).......... 46% 33 3914 + if 609 || 39) 2 38 
S 67 a * = ent ptf Peed ares 3 = - es a + 4$9 || ond 98' 
78% Gulf St Ut 6 pf (6)................ 2 | 107% 
Os oe Te OF Sy \ enna % te y% ies i. = 0 
™% 24 HALL LAMP (.10e)............. 3 1% 2 + 26,200 || 2 2% 
Seeds Halold (.00e) ...............1... jae at Bt + SM 7S oe Re 
wees ee Martford El (2%)...........,...- 64 61% + 800 || 63 63 63 
. F4 1 eerttora RR SSENE LSE : 2 1 1% + 28,000 H ee ; 
Saki be gus kibs be % ¥ —_ 12,000 |} .. : 
iq 5 et tery a. Sinehtienis abe Semss ye t i 1 + 23,500 | 1 1% 1% 
ae ian. 06 Bat Corp Am B................. 4 * 14,100 |} 4 4 4 
43 184 aa oa ...: + 30% 13% 29% +14 34/400 || i a0 ait 
a 1 SS DD ae + 9 4 5 —1 57,600 || 4 4 4% 
4 52 30 Hearn + 20 21 — 84 5,150 || 2! 19% 19% 
+ 2% Hecla t 6% 9 s 191,300 |} 9 8% 8% 
| | Helena Ses “Gy t 2 3% —3 5,700 {|} .. es 
; a ae Helena Rub A (i)... + oa 8S +1 2650 || ss se 
¢ ‘ 30% Heller (W E) (.40a + 5 8% +2 1,900 || 9 9 9 
20° Heller pf ww (1 t 18° 2448 + 4 1,250 || 26% 26% 26% 
oecoee Heller pf xw (1%)............... 21% 18 ng tig 200 || 26% 26% 26% 
1 6% Hewitt Rub (.55e).............. +11% 6. +3 14,200 || 
we 31 Heyden Chem (1%) ie st a 33 7500 || 41” 40” 49” 
4 8 _S. . 7 eu } iy 40 55 +17 1,750 H i > - 
oe) 7 —2 14,900 || 8 7 
of 9 Holling Gold (.65a -i ui us +1 84,100 | vt 14 14 
10 Holo e (%e) .... a 9 12 — 3 11,300 i 124% 1 12% 
11 158 Holt (Hen) A (%k)...........-.. + 8% 5% 8% + 1,985 |; .. ne ae 
Hormel & Co (l1ige)..........-... 24 #18 = «24 + 8 1,580 || .. ts oa 
ay aA ak we (0 BE ee ao " 4 = 2866 {| 12 12 12 
43% 3606 Horn & Hard G20) .2.0.000202.0! shy att arth san® 2408 || aig a6y Sey 
112 «€©96 6Horn & Hard 5% pf (5)......... 107 107 +11 1,090 || .. ee 
3% ut — f io pialeeieedoe cise + 15 114 +1 3,200 || . nee 
a Ses +4 202,000 || 67 66% 665% 
12% Hi =! FP svocvsevcccesices t Fi 2 —1 34,700 || m 4 4 
3 13 Hi oO OSS ES ee ears +12 11% 12 —1 600 || .. ce as 
2 UE eee *t % me 7,100 || % tb % 
26 OT eae eee ~ 8 § _ Fi 300 || 9 8 9 
2% 6 ON a Se er + = 5 —2 6,500 || 9 T 9 


Net Week’s 
Chge. Sales. 
=2 2,800 
+ 400 
—2 10 
+1 70 
+ 4% 560 
—% 5 
—"% 1,300 
—- & 100 
~ % 1,300 
.650 
"eS 
iy 8 
rr 
+8. BS 
+ % 900 
+ 1% 300 
+" 6,300 
+ 15% 3,800 
+2 1,900 
+ % 1,000 
+ 1,500 
:§ 8 
ae 1,200 
= 225 
+ 4 100 
+ % 600 
~ 200 
_ # 1,600 
+ 3/300 
+ % 7,300 
* 3% 300 
+ # 200 
~ 300 
~"y% 1,200 
—"y 2,300 
2 140 
.. 5,100 
+2 25 
+ 4 700 
+ Y 600 
+ % 400 
+ 3% 850 
a2 100 
+ %& 200 
as 300 
a 100 
— % 189 
ae 100 
+2 125 
+ % 100 
ms 160 
+ % 100 
100 
200 
i 50 
= 60 
"he 700 
- 300 
+ 4% 20 
+1% 13 
+ 15% 325 
—"% 200 
=" a 130 
+ "% 1,700 
+3 50 
+4 200 
Ee 1,400 
es 400 
+ oe 100 
<2 
+ % 850 
+ & 100 
Ee 350 
+ % 1,100 
— 4 6,200 
_ g 200 
— 6,000 
+3 40 
ee 110 
- 106 
+4 100 
+ 14§ 25 
+ % 200 
+ \% 100 
a 1,400 
— ae 
% 2,400 
mn 200 
+2 50 
+ % 150 
+ &% 100 
+ 2% 400 
“% _ 600 
~ %& 2,900 
ya 100 
+ % 123 
= 325 
—1% 3,800 
+ % ‘200 
+ 300 
+3% 300 
+2 1,400 

































-—1937— -—Range 1938—_. Net 
-— Low. Stock and Dividend Rate. High. Low. Last. Chge. 
, a Bg (.20e) - & 3 - 

ok i RP Aut ee 1% 1% + 
53 34 Boereas aviv (ie). ‘ 15 23: —1 
li ILL IOWA POW.............055 t 2 aa 
13 BD teowa Pow Giv ct... .cccssecoss + 6 3 + 
33 Se RS Sees ee + 22 12 1 + 44 
62% 50 — OT er 56. 48% COSC + CO 

8% Imp Chem Ind (.287e)........... &% ™ -—1 

244, 1412 Imp Oil Ltd (%a).............2-- 1 1 1 _ 

24 14% Imp Oil Ltd reg (%a)........... 19 «15% 1 —-1 
444% 35% Imp Tb Brit G. ~ peed ea nerven ewes 37% 30% 304% — 

15 Irma COM CIGD) . . 0 5 ccc ccccccces 16 1 16 ao 

4y ee os OS ee ee rer 1 1 _ 

4 oe 4 Se Serre rrr 1 5 %— 
15 ey ae FO Te CHG)... cccswccccccce 6 _ 
36 101% Ind Sve 4 4 SSS ee 16 5 11 —1 
39% 10% Ind Sve 7% pl.............ccceee 19% T% 12 Ki 
105 84 Indpis P @ t* BE CDG)... ccccccece 103 82:02 +35 

2: Indus Finan vtec % me 

i eR. US See 7 8 +2 

15% 46 I N Am (2a) 4 +1 
28% 18 Int Cig Mch (2) 1 + 
44 Co OL Se eer 1 + 3 

2 Int Hyd-El war.....ccees eeeeeee _- 

18% 10 Int Met = Bis vcxsics 6 TRA — 

9 1% Int Pap & Pow war. 1% 4% +41 
39144 23% Sohermat Pet (1 21 27 - 
38 Intern Pet reg 22% 26% — 4 

8 Inter Prod........ 2% + 
15 4 Inter Radio (%e).. oe 5 + 

1 te rere + 
21 7 Inter Util A ‘a Ps 7 _ 

3 4} Inter Uti) B... ve %— 

1 eS ae ¥ 8 —_ 

38 28 Inter Ut pr pf (3%) pytid 31 +3 
$ Inter Ut war eine oe ~ 

7 2% Inter Vitamin (.35e) 3% + 

7 35 Inters Home Eq (.44) 5% + 
24% 1% Inters Pw Del pf 2 4 oe 

Invest Roy X ~~ 
27: 11 ron Firem vtec (1.20) 11 17 + 3 
18 Irving Air Ch (1a) 7 21 +1 

2 BURR POTION Bis ssc cccesicccccess y le a 
18% JACOBS ¢. Bess tir checeee peosas + 2 4 _ 

14 1 re ye be dehenehada seo os'o6 + 3 1 1 — 

89 63% Jer C P & 1. bi; pt (5%) ertdacees 74% 52 ig +1 
96% 72 JerCP& a fz {)- ca. = m= +2 
100 1% od < 4 &L - 92 68 Sa + 4% 
126% & Lau ba, . 21 a 
30 Fi =~ & Koke (a§e has -+32% 22 23 — 
em 105 KANSAS G & ~; ge Ser THAe ‘Oh 106 % nt +7 

> GS eee = 
tere saaedeeed t } 1% ‘th 3 bx —1 
ii 108 Kimberly aaa "108 103 103 —4 
Kings C Ltg pf y ere 67 28% 52 +22 
eo my Ines Cc Lg 6. Serer 54% 22 41 +13: 

3% fee . = bd _- 
8 1% iameten Prod Dian mia Ram eee + %&% 1 2 — 

8% 2% Birby Pet (.200)...ccccccscccees t 5 2% + 

15% j Kirk Lake G M (.08a)........... 1 % “ae 
21 145, Klein (D E) (1)........-seeeeeee + 15 12 13 —2 
13 6 Kleinert (.60e)..........sseeeeees + + 2 
17 CO Emott Corp. 6.48)... 0s csccscscses + 14 14 + 
26 21% Kobacker Strs (ie)............. t 12% 1 11% —14 
111% 100 Koppers Co pf a 7 eee +102 68 71 —31 

Kresge D Strs pf (4)........... 45 37% 45 os 

1% 10% Kress (S H) pf P60) Lucie eh kee 12% 11% 11% — %& 

a re err t 4% —-3 

45 LACE BRE 2 <6) 45 is 

45% Lake Shore M (4). 5so.0CU = 8 
1% Lakey Fdy & 3 + ‘sy 

tid 87% Lane Bryant pf (7) 60 —27 

.. Lang. Un Bak A (2) 14 va 

es ss re | Un Bak B (1.20a) 5 it 
39 13% Le Tourneau (le) 31 +16% 

4% eee ear rr re 1 
> ee 8 EE Aer 10 — 

13 2% Lehigh C & N (.10e) 3% + 

2 Leona | Sry ree _ 

Pe: Pe Material (.20e) 13 
a OS. ae 1 +1 
13 9% Lipton (T J) A (1)........6.45- +14 10 11 + 
21% = OS 2 errr +25 19 21 + 

7 DD penn ioncrededdabs0ceeese 3 1 1 7 
25 22 Loblaw Groc A (18)............. 2 4619 2 #+1K% 
18% 5 Locke Stl Ch (1,40e)............ + 16 1 + 4 
16 MEN enacineae 0608 4405 + 37% + 
14 5% Lone Star Gas (.60e)............ 1 9 + 1 

Long Is Ltg.........sceeeeseeees 1 1% — 

93 Se Se GO I so cewecesmeeaeues 42 26 —12 
SS. BU tans We TAs PF B.... 22... ccescsce ye 1 22 —8 

6% 1% Loudon Pack ..-...........6555- t 2 1 1% —- % 
153 uis L & E (.40e)............. t+ 9% 64 ™m — %&% 
100“ os Louis P & L pf (6).............. 90 688§—6lU SOC 

2 %& Lucky Tiger (.04e).............. t %& Wy - 

6 we Se Sere 4 1 1% -— 

il 4% Lud Baumann .................. t 4 4% 4% + 
103. 74% Lud Baumann pf................ + 63% 51 60 —14 
56% 26 Lynch Corp (2)...............6. +39 24 33% — 

5% % MAJESTIC RAD & T........... + 1 %— \% 
oe . Manati Sug war ars, | 5 < 
10% 2% Mangel Strs .. + 1 — 1%. 
82 424, Mange! Strs pf. t 32 —i7 
15) 10144 Manischewitz .. 1 -- 

17 Mapes Cons (2a). See 5 1 +1 
6% Marc Int Mar (.255e)............ 1% —1 
33 . Margay Oil (1) t 3” 17 — 
Marion St Shov 4 - 
% — Util = 2 + 
41%, Massey-Har 6 7 + 

td 13% Master Elec ty 17 + 3 

Peta 52 May Hos pf (4) 54 +2 
98% 92' oe, Front pf (6) 9 93 + 
be d Rad B. ' = 1 1% — 

T Mewill nag . ™% 17% + 
125° 90 Mead John (3a). 1130% 90 130% +34 

7 24% Memph N Gas (. 45e) : to 3 + 
xy 4 — Ae. im Baik ac watead 60 $y 4 + . 

ercan SRE ry ~- 

7 Me BED accccntases 738 3 5 +1 
31 Mer & M 8 pt pf (2a).......... +28 21 + 2 
11 2K eee eee 5 2 4% +1 
8014 27 Merritt-C & 8 <* a (64%k)...... +71. 30% 63 +18 

Merritt-C & S war.............. ais 
PEGUOEE TIGR cccsiccccccccescossces _ 
gf ang Heat Sethe GD gat A a ka 5 
etal Textile Le PB er + 
106 78 Metro Ed $6 pf (6)............:. 85 74% 8 +7 

4 seaeaiilinn on Cn cececcccsecces + — % 
11 Michigin G & ©........0scsecee- — 1% 
1 5 Mich Stl BOs cccce Ss 

1 Michigan Sug _ 

8 Michigan Sug pf _— 

7 Mid Pet A + 2 

2 Mid 8t Pet B vtc + 
os Mid West a 
10 3 Midi Of) ev | + %& 
24 $10% Midland Stl (He) + 1 
90 a Midvale (5e) . t34” 
uh 6 % Migs seat On mA: a ; % 

wes +1 

13 Midw Pip & 8 eed - 11 +3 

5 2 ay Corp Can...... + 
4 inn Min & +1 


ry Minn P&L 
118 108 Miss Riv P p 








4 3% Missouri Pub Svc... 0s 3 
- ‘oeh (.70e). 1 
25. 12 Tool (1ije p 1 3 
.! errr . 2 
4 2 A (.20) 1 1% 





[+++4+ 1] +1 
anes: Bae 


i 


_ 


|—Rege. for Week— 





Net Week’s 
Chge. Sales. 


Year’s || Ended Jan. 21. 
Sales. (|| High.Low.Last. 
21°20 || “iy 3 3 

9.300 || 24” 24 : ee 
62,300 |} 4% 3% 4% + 
a ee ee 

A { a 

4 ea dlentedlias oe 
167'900 || i6y idy iy: 
14,500 i it, ies, ist, "% 

6,030 I nn 2 -— & 
10,200 || 16% 16% 16% .. 

2500 || i im i% +” % 

+ 
16,200 || a oe. 

3,050 | 9% 9% + 1% 

1,300 || 11% 10° 11% — %& 

925 || 108 1064108 + 3% 

Smell & A a. e. 

3300 |; 10. 10. 10. + 1% 
ple ae. 

"600 |; 20% 18% 18% + 1% 
“200 | 4% 3% 3% .. 
265,700 4% 3% 3% + % 
247,600 I 27 264 — 

2650 || 2 21° 2 + M 
36,200 || 3% 3% 3% — % 
NE 6. se, oe 

NE co Sancta 
73,900 || .% of 1% ° 

4/800 || 12. 12 12 : 

3,300 \ 3 35 35 1 
19,0008 }) +s. «2, *2 - 
68,400 || % 31% = 
42,700 || 5 “ 
32°300 |). ag on 

i } o- ee ee o* 

i 17 17% + 
ara00 || 21” 19% +a 
20,800 || -. -- - 
253,300 || 4 — % 
20300 || 18 1% 1% _-; 

1.525 || 7 75. 75 +2 

1:520 | 84 80% 84 + 3% 

2,370 || 92 92 92 +3 
91,700 || 34% 32% oe 

i) re ; 

410 || -- + - 

7,100 || “1% t% 7% 
24:300 || 61% ag 54 Oixd 

1,220 | 56568 6+ 

$10 |} 45 43 45 +7 
122°000 || mam my m™ :: 

“800 || a 
50,000 || 3 s + | 
10,500 |! 1% 1% 1% — % 

ocee || 3% 1% ; 

waist + -& = % 
17,100 || 14% 14 14 — 

6,120 | 71% 71% 714 — 1% 
10,300 || 12 11% ii%xa+'s 
ivaee || aa tye, rg 
336,000 || 48% iy diy 

| a * : 
53,800 || 3% 3% 3% — 

i30 || 0” st” 60 3 

met 6 ae ae i 

OIE ah (coe. Lae 
17,700 || 29% 29 29% 

aCe : 

400 || ' 
178,100 || % * » me 
194,100 || 19% 184 is 8 

7300 \\ a ee 

900 |}: :: 

17,600 ||... 

425 |; .. we ae 
J98 | By BX Bi 
"171,750 || E . as : 
176,000 || 1% 1% 1% 4 

9,965 || mi 2% cs 
17,975 || 24 23. +2 
19,400 || 15% 15% 1% + $ 
264,600 || 6% 7 z, 

|| * % 7 . 

6,400 || .. “ce ae 

2900 || 22! re 

800}; .. a a Pe 

260 || 42 42 42 —8 
12,700 || 33 32 32 —2 
51,000 H i % 

8,500 || |. 
14,100 = i 

ME oo oye cok gee ne 

3,800 || 19% 19% i9% — % 

3,000 || :. A 
33,700 || 4 4 4 — ¥% 

2 | i ii : 
38,500}! 6 6 ‘6 
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Roun Mee WShe..... sn. | 4% 4% 4% — Sr | SIREN 25 coca cbc.cGos nba — t OY EP $e ; 
ist 1a Tob Boe Lid” (6260)... ete a” ug + 7% ae a ee . oi ob the © ie pape Pert : nN 1 ; Si hie + ee 
a Aig Tob Sec, Lia eee 5s a oo” 8” 13.205 || 79 75% 79 + 3% 285 | 905% 40% Util Bquit pr (aie). sa 31 818 410% “81750 53% 51 51% —1% 150 

115 95 Toledo Edis 7% pf (7)..........- 111 98%111 +14 40 |) -. .. .. < “fe a 
105 90 Toledo Edis 6% pf (6).......--. 104 85%4101% +11% ww } 102% 100% ay +1% a 10% 2 bench comp aponsesnte ae . ct 30” oot os he om 5% zat 1% =. a. 
fe dl leah aah 14 —"% 26,800 j| :. -. | 33 12% Van Norm M T (1.80e)...2.211: t ii +13% 19,500 || 24% 24% 24 — 400 
a Trans-L Cave) eee ee [ow 2 = "200 || i en ke 100 B , WeRE MARRS ORS «550555050 cxses0s8 % Th + 4% 34.500 . t.... io 
wh s-Lux 4 aise ecesioy ‘2 “4 4% — 118,300 || 4% 4 m% .. 900 PRUE cic caccetie cetenees t 2 _ 122,900 % 8 + %~ 1,500 
° EMME Goa a cccoksnessee - a %R™%™ + 700 || tt ¢ tk + yx 800 | 100 72% Virg Pub Sve pf..............+.. 40° —35 890 | er ee ea . 
y ‘rcont we fess it 7 8 + % — 1,400 || : iy i - 1298 | 18% WEGLONNRE AMD Ss o505 000s+5ccase 10% 4% 8 + 41% 9,600/|) 8% 8% 8% — % 100 

31 MEI cicisnanssewsee0 sks ie 1 5% 11% + 4% 123,000 || 11 , 

: 33% 33 _ 100 | ee fe): rr 8 1% 7% + 5% 32,700 || a 500 
ee net A ------s--s-- OS tl eS + % 00 | 23 11 Wagner Bak wie. 0000020000000 iy 5h et 18% Seto] Te tt Bt ay B00 
HR Bi Tung Bor Le pe C0). ne eee Bex “iy a Wal Go. reoseecsecceceeeeey a hat a SS eS . 
i os ULEN &@ CO pf A...........-6- t T% 1% i ins aes 5% «5% ™ + % a uy 6 want e Ba Bascssecceeseseverel : = — ns se * 
tees ite... "6m a + ino || “in “im ‘t + % 400 5 Pe MRE MER oc ccsncccseessccvns _ 1% + 32,100 || 1% 1% ~ 100 

ae tee Pate se a” ae 19'200 || 12 4 ve ae 600 6 Wayne Knit M (ie)..-.--.------ till 6 +2) 12400 || 10% 10) 10% + 300 
1 Gaten invest es Sc dogsoM saan tT 6% 3% 4% —1% 2,600 i iam im 13% ve 500 b- 3” Wellington all Yee) ..csecceee H 4 eee ae : + 300 
ae peo Sap cirens hee 3% +2 Sy Spetiedae: ie 2 Wentwth mee oc ce 1 + 50,900 2% 2% + 1,300 
seo Unlon Trae Pa (2946)... 20... 2* 34 7 stil 4% 4% 4m + % ~~ 100 74 West Tex iy x ppt B).0. 220, iH 550 + 2 10 
) 4 eae Essseonees8 oo (als ox. Ce oe ae a was We GO C....-..-.....0.- + 2 1% —1™ 39,700/| 1% 14 1% — 1,200 
coe sae Bt (KR)...------ 1 Te, FAH e500] im im im + % 12,000 | a3 2 A Aeeengnenbananegan: 4% (1 + 1% 55,100|/| 4 4” 4 200 
2 Unit Corp peace pateaind 4 % — 81,600 || w+ f ibm) | 21% 8 Wes t Grocer (.206).....0.00s00.0 . - oe . 
13% iS as kccnesceescncs sit of 3 = 3h 909,400 } B J P of “eon 17 76 West Ma 1 “ ‘sia Gass CMB E LE 15 is 41 —%2 1,130 | 42 42 42 40 
1% DEMIR MEAT), 0. cos c.scccesccnce 100 69) C—O — , i ’ 1 est Tal BO. 0.005005 - : st ‘i ae 
3% | % Unit Gas ‘war ts = 9% 93,600 } aR at: 300 | “9 “8% Westmoreland Coal .......--..-- 9 + 425 ||: 
* 474 396.500 || “3. 2% 3% +°% 12,600 | .. .. Westmoreland a % 8 —% 0H - - «: a. 
= 1 22,100 || 2% 26 26 + i 3,000 14 $% bmp eee SG 8 Kieeus eaber } 7 : — 1 + | # 2 Pe) 4 % po 

: , x Ek Ee SR s 

+o aa aS tee | le Wms Oil-O-Mat ........+--0. ++. gies 15,700 || 2% 2% 2m... 200 
‘4 } re 10, Wilson Prod (.35e)..........-... + 9% 6 8 —2 3,000 | mh a xe 
ae 2,700 || 24° 8% Wilson-Jones ........-.-+-+es ees t1 SH + 1% 21,300 | 84 1 ie 
aa "200 || 95 61 Wise P & L 7% oe pence 83° 5814 82% +1 190 || 914% 914% 91% + 4 30 

8% 2 Wolverine Port Cem 3% 3. 2 5 8,300 | ve ue as 
re # bas 4 ee a3 1 4% Wolverine Tube ...............+ 3% 8 + 4% 61,100/| 7% 7 #7 — % 1,200 

| 10% 10 10% + 1,600 1 5 Woodley Pet (.40)...........065 5% _- 13,500|| 6 6 6 — % 600 
+ mee em Ie + 3,100 15% Woolwth Ltd (.538e)....... 3” 13% — —. a 
+14 50,485 gl 81 —1 ,300 Wright Harg (40a). : 6% + 505,900 || *% Fi] a ' % 7,800 
+4 5,350 | 43 12% 43 + = 4 YURON PAO OB. .5..c0ccccscces i eK 62,300 |} 1% 1% 1% — 1,300 
= z ee ij fx & ee 2 . i In Somemanay or receivership or being reorganized under Banrkuptcy Act, or securities assumed by 

g | 66 66 + such compan 

= 148’350 i “oa 5 % oie 1 pi {Stocks 8 — > marked are fully listed on the Curb Exchange. Al) others are dealt in on an unlisted trad- 
14 14 1% — g basi 
22 n : 5 pt H 30 Ae + % 150 Rates of dividend in the foregoing table are annual disbursements based on the last quarterly or semi- 
1 16 be 1,600 || .. . - annual declaration. Unless otherwise noted, special or extra dividends are not includ 
7 oe 150 || 23 23 2 _ “4 50 xd Ex dividend. xr Ex rights. a Also extra or extras. e Declared cr paid so far this year, no regular 
+2 52,500 || 4 4 - 200 | rate. f Payable in stock. g Paid last year. h Cash or stock. k Accumulated dividend paid or declared 
% 23,900 || 2 2 100 this year. ur Under rule. ww With warrants. xw Without warrants. war Warrants. 
STOCKS REMOVED FROM TRADING IN 1938 
Stock ae Low. Last. che Sales. Stock High. Low. La, t.ch'g Sales Stock High. Low. Last. ch'ee. Sales 
= High. iw. "ge. ock. 4 Ww. st.Ch’ge. . ock. 
AIR DEVICES ...... ee ea YS ey “38,900 Ex-Cell-0 Corp... 18% “8 10 * 214'000 PAC THIN’! nt gas: 318 +1 8550 Unit yong bi ag sees 8 20 +10" 343, 3/900 
ABCOC _ = * GPE. cucccccce n BS WEP. .ccccccs 
B y Gees 5 9p — a ve ie + " 700 noses Nat wits as %.. = +1 107,800 | Pan-Am Airways....... 19% 11% 16% + 144,200 | VALSPAR pf old...... ays sat 6 4 
Cons M........ it F f a HUD BAY M & - 4} oi 7 —3 26100 | Penn-Mex Fuel......... 24% 2% 2%— WIL-LOW BAR «0-0 1 tam 
EE Rare ake ae a wre" 
CITIES SVC old....... 2 : % peed | Ent BislGing.........0cs0s% 1% 1 1%— 6,600 | RAINBOW LUM A tt 3 ~§ E 
Comwith Edis.......... 27% | 7% - 1” 115400 | Interest Hos............ 23 25ig ost — 700 Rainbow Lum B YOUNGST STL DOOR. 21% 4 
Secur............. * ® —__™ 293 $00 JONAS & NAUM...... 3 1% 2 — %& 13,200 nt ANTHONY GOLD. RIGHTS THAT EXPIRED DU _ 1938 
3 SHOE pr... Ps ‘ LINE MATERIAL old. 20% 16% 16%— 4 444 | Swiss Am E 
wane wae” sat * . _ - ss 19,300 TECK-HUGHES G Stock. Expire. High. Low. Last. ow ee. =. 
EVANS Wallo.......... % %& 57,600 | MIDDLE WEST C war 1 % ; at ’ 
Evans Wallo pf........ 1% 4 #5 2% 5,850 | NEW BRADFORD..... 4% 4% 4 300 | ULEN & CO 5% pf WEST AIR EX, May 19 % % ¥& 23,300 
Bond Transactions 
Total bond sales 1938 $366,300,000 Total bond sales 1936..... aE aetna Oe pee 823,185,000 
Total bond sales 1937 442,381,000 Total bond sales 1935..... Sa ee 1,171,480,000 
Year’s ||—Rge. for Week— Week's 
DOMESTIC BONDS Zeer's {-Men Set We a a a ——Range 1938—-, Net Sales || Ended Jan. 21. Net Sales 
——1937—_, ag 1938——_,. Net Sales Ended Jan. 21. Net Sales High. Low. Bond. oo Low. Last. Chge. in 1000s. || High.Low.Last. Chge. in 1000s. 
High.Low Bond. High. Low. Last. Chge. in 1000s. || High.Low.Last. Chge. in 1000s. 103 92 Cane 8 s Gas 5%, | 1942 RR Jee ong 102i + LE 1 , * aes | 10a% 4 101, 1015 - f “i 
es pe 6s. coecveses + R a 
ios a Alay Pow be isnt” EES 1% 78 a +4 5% 908 i 100” % i007 : ? Ey 190 36 Cities S P & L SYS, MD! scics cous % TM + 2,531 || 79% 1 ‘Ta + 145 
190% 78% Ala Pow 5s, 1968................. 91% 70% 864 — 963 || 91% Ht 91% + 3% 83 | 79% 36% Cities S Pow 5%, 1952 ......... 19 rt 11% +24 6,330 ar: mm + + 1% 391 
6 71 A RU OMDOT «coc oscu..s00ce 8644 65 81 + 2,546 || 86% 84 86 151 oo 56 Commun P & L 5s, 1957........ 7% «+1 1,320 || 79% 76% 78 56 
1 86 Ala Pow 5s, 1956................. 98 76% 96% + 4 "487 || 98 98 +1 13 | 101. 86 Commu Pub Svc 5s, 1960, A....4101% 94% 100% + 837 {| 101 100% 101 ; mn 43 
ior 102 Alumin Ltd 58, 1948.............. 107% 104% 106) — : 2 2 | 106% 105% 105% + 3 130 123: Conn L&P = 2. at Se 129 + 5 oe | - ae -: “: 
— fm GE os M028, cailed epee 1 1052} ios * 5 || 108% oak 32 fae ie Con G Balt 418, 1954 +125 124% + 4 159 || 128% 1 % 5 
06% 68 Am P & L 6s, 2016.............. ot 85% + 8% 3,529 \ 139) ‘oh ae 163 | 109% 105 Con G Balt ! - +106% 1024 1 Sh 147 || 101% 101% ot ks 1 
10644 103% Am Rad 4%, '1947..............., 108° 103% 1044 — 14 693 || 1067 108 106% + i” 8 Con Gas Ut €s, 1943, 8 65% 53% 60% — 1 779 || 63% 61% 63% + 1 11 
“ 81 Am Seat 6s, 1946, stp. ""102 79: 100—=—- +19 = ie a on 2 60 60% — G & E 5s, 1953, A. 86 63% 81 +3 5,573 i 8% +3 272 
1 109 Appal Pow 6s, 2024, A. -119% 107% 118 + 6% 435 ||121 120%121 + % 6 Cudahy Pack 3%s, 1955. 99 96 > 1,686 || 96% 95% 954% + %&% 33 
1 98 Ark Lou Gas 4s, 1951............ +104 96% 102% + 3 1,722 || 103% 103% 103% + 3 | sex cox DEL EL POW 1980. us P a 790 || 105% 105 105 s 
EER ate 101% 3 toi me | 3735 11 85 103i es 2 180 | iooit 108 * Denver G&E bs, f940.. ; 110. 106% lost — 2 87 || ior iosy lor 5 
As G & B'5s,, 31 yo" Bose || 34% 3am Bem + 1m 6 4 Det Int Br 6%, 195 T% 2 +3) Gil ye Te oh tT we 
get OF POR : +. oe || a a +3 7 1_ Det In: Br 7s, 1952 1 =—S ee es 13 
$ as GfE 5s, 1 ; 4% 2,737 l 33% 314 32 +1 118 R. mor = a 7s, — et: -: z a ne 4 i ‘ie tA ; 32 
WE ES 7] mae st eee ae 
+ 
, : 95% EAST G&F 4s, 1956, A......... t 81% 55% 61% — 4! 4,866 || +1 125 
a 91% 69 AsT 7 § te +3 876 | ate iia ake dike +1 4 109. 100% Bi Edison on) iu Ilum aie, 1065 Ben nt 106 110 ¢ 2 968 if u 11% 1H ae ily — 23 
05 ‘ ‘9% ©0475 || 104 «1038144104. + 1% 202«=S ss 4):«||:«2104% 100 El Paso El 56, 1950, A .......... e | + 
ee eee ee ee we aa ee 43 | eM 5 4 Ble a ee eters 80 53% Tae + 4,634 || 79 = 
& Avery & Sons 5s, 1947, xw #2 9 || 85% 85% 8% — % 310 | 115 102 Elmira Wat L 5s, 1956 ssase nivel 109% 97144109 + 233 |} 108 — & 7 
ry 10: Empire Dis E 5s, 1952. 1 1 416 1,263 || 100% » 63 
4 59 BALDW L 6s, 1950. + 4,723 | i 107% 105 105 ane 38 1 103 Erie Ltg 5s, 1967.. 108% 102% 107% +4 537 || 1008 oe : + \ 5 
in” 113 Bell Fe be’ 1987 'B +3 Wt liz “ia ize” > Ma | 93% 62 FED WATER 5%, 1954......... 85 58 84% 417% 665] 84 +e 
25 114% Bell an a 1966 + 3% 346 || 126 125412 + % 10 | 1 102% Firestone Cot M 5s, 1948......... 105% 101% 101% — 4 861 || 101 101 101% — ¥& 2 
145 Beth S i008 +15% 230 || 148% 147. 147 s 3 14 WS Wik TRA: OA SiR eo ose cod secccs on 95% 74 10% 5,008 || 99 re 374 
99 Birm 1968... . + 4% 1,087 |} 91 +2% 131 .. «+ Fla Pow 4s, 1966, C............. 90% 76 is 1,002 || 94 oi 33 +3 93 
one os 5s, 1959 +14 513 || 73 71 73 +2 6 
ae 83 road P +a 249 || .. be -. | 101% 82 GARY pes 5s, 1944, Stores. 98% 78 +12% 925 || 98 97% 98 + 40 
seta te ee 1 99 Gatin P 5s, 1956.. rd + % 1,877 || 104% 1044 104% + % 47 
01 CAN NOR P 5s, 1953 =< 816 || 103 103% + % 11 | 101% 74 Gen Bronze 6s, 1940.. 90 +16 one «= 6 [<4 2 
<Q Seen mee Can Pac 6s, 1042...............0. — a 1,298 || 103 103 a t % G 104%, 82 Gen Pub § 5s, 1953.. +10 127 |; 97 97 a 2 
1 1 P & L 5s, 1956 +1 2/535 || 101 + 1% 161 Gen Pub Ut 6%s, 1956. . +1 1,136 || 84% 82% 838% 4+ % 50 
113% 111% Cedar Rap Mfg 5s, 1953 + %& 324 || 115 11993 1 4g ~ & 3 77 70% Gen Rayon 6s, 1948... + 36 || 75 75 75 ne 1 
105 n Ill PS 5s, 1956, E + 2p 631 || : e 97 724, Gen W 5s, 1943, A +105 708 | 89% 87% 89% + 1 33 
95 Cen IPS 1968 +5 1,358 || Ee -- | 105% 74 Geo Pow 5s, 1967..... +10 5,580 || 99% 97% 9916 + 292 
104 en a Z 4 
1 87% Cen Ill P 8 4%s, 1981, H +14 450 || os a 88 58 P&L 5s. 1978 + & 565 || 61 59 59% + 
ott 80% Cen Ill PS Aig, Fon se-roeee es | ae i 89% 60 Glen Ald Coal 4s, 1965 +5 1,546 || 71% 71 71 — % 2 
104% 88 Cen Oh L & P 5s, 1950........... 101% + 9 382 || 102 102 102 + &% 1 8 5414 Gobel 414s, 1941, A.. me | ims ii .. ie <P ov. 
“99 73 CenP Rs 56 6b t00s000> 100% 73% 100 +13 5,246 || 100% 995% 100% + &% 136 05 88 Grand nk 4s, 1950 a 468 || 87 87 87 skp 2 
94 63 Cen Pow 5s, 18 753 || 84 84 + 13 | 107% 106% Great Nor P 5s, 1950, + %& $3 || 108% 108% 108% + 1 
31 Cen St —5 4,835 || 37 34 35% > 186 67. G t Pi . —17 102 || | 52 52 me 2 
7 31 Cen Bt 7134 3 ia4 \ Fs si 80 74 = 75% 28 Guar Inv 5s, 1948, A. + 3% 385 || 44% 45% +1 4 
en ’ | 
1 Chi Dist i 516 | ae fee 8 HALL PR 6s, 1947, +21 884 || 100% 100% 100% + Y&% s 
300 911 Chi & Il +7 275 Ie: 101 inet + 1% 45 | 30416 81 Heller (W) & Co 4s, 1946 +16 298 |) Set — & 3 
110 105% Chi J FR: a 402 || 1 104% + a Hous Guif G 1 +3 250 i 102° 101% 101% +1 10 
84 Chi Ry =a 1,198 || 54 79 | 10548 97° Hous Gulf G 6s, 1943 ie 743 || 103% 103% 103% — 5 
101% 86 Cin St —19 151 || 7 72 +1 1 .. .. Hous Ltg & P 3%s, 5 501 || 10914 109% 109% + 3 
foot 7 Cin St <a 107 || 7 :: 73 Say 60% Hy de Fd 6s, 1949, A +2 275 || 61% 61% 614% — 2 1 
se. Cities ait PAE: 7% 7 1 +s = \ 63 Hygrade F 6s, 1949, B 62% — & ) Rr ete as ue ©: 
= = = ie 234 || 7 + i 50 |; 108 106 ILL NOR UT 5s, 1957............ 110 105% 105% — 1% 225 || 105} 10544 10545 — i 5 
83 42 Cities 414% = 1,477 II 74% iy 12h + % 502 | 104% 79 Ill Pow & L &s, 1956, C......... 97% 76 oe 1 369 || 98 96% 97% +- 248 
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Transactions on the New York Curb Exchange — Continued 


































































BONDS REMOVED FROM TRADING IN 1938 


Year’s ||—Rge. for Week— Week's 
1937- Range 1938—-, Net Sales || Ended Jan. 21. Net Sales 
igh. Low Bond High. Low. Last. Chge. in 1000s. | High. Low.Last. Chge. in 1000s. 
99%, 74 Ill Pow & L 5%s, 1957... 91% 68 87 + 1,029 | 87% 89 1 33 
Oat, 8414 I Pow & L 63, 1953... .------- 102% 85% 102% + 5 2.602 || 10414 10344 10384 — % 80 
oe asd Ill Pow & L 5%, 1954, B 100% 79 99% + 4 1,203 ga 1 154 
105% Ind & Mich 5s, 1955...-- 107% 104% 106% — % 260 || 106% 106% 10614 % . 
tid 109% Ind & Mich 5s, 1957. “y11dd 108% 1 — 1% 170 || . bi 
05. 82 Ind El 6s, cesses 100% 79 oot 144% 355 % 99% 100% a 13 
06%, 85% Ind El 6%s, 1953, B 101% 84 100 7 119 1st 101 101 — 8 
99° 2). Ind BE 5s, 1951, C......---------- 64 «86 = +15 804 || 8914 88 89% iG 16 
D1 «77% Ind Hyd El 5s, 1958 5 & 5% 158 86 87 1 12 
Mo%, 45. Ind Sve 58, 1950... 63% 45% 56 % 1,152 |, 58% 564 58% + % il 
a” 48 Ind Sve 5s, 1963, A-- . 61% 43 ,-—-% 705 || 58 57: + 2M 22 
2, 43 Indnapls Gas 5s. 1952. _ 84 49% 7 291, 311 || 80 78% 78% + a 
831, 53 Int P Sec 7s, 1957, E 67% 46% 50 -11 190 || 51 49 49 aig 4 
cy 53% Int P Sec 7s, 1952, F 4 5 -—3 202 || 30% 50% 3 4& 4 
7 52 Int P Sec 6%, 1955, C 64 52 3% 324|| 48 48 48 1 6 
ng 105 Int Salt 5s, 1951.... 10914 107 107% ae a i a 
5 18 Inters Pow 6s, 1952 46 40 15 1,854 || 43% 41% 42% + 1% 20 
76% 32 Inters Pow Ss, 1957... 601% 584 +14% 4.825 || 61 58% 60 +1 176 
D6 Inters P Sve 5s, 1956, D 85 +13 749 || 86% 85 % 73 
RS, 58% Inters P Sve 4 1958 . 801%, 57% 16% +12% 1,290'!| 80 79 79 72 
me 72 Ia-Neb L & P 1957. . 1021, 90 100%, + 3% 862 || 101 100% 101 % 23 
D 92 Ia-Neb L & F 5s, 196), 101% 91 100 +5 253 || 100% 100 100 6 
nga, 104% la P & L 4%, 1958, A ..108 105%106 — % 221 || 107 107 107 % 10 
D5%, 98% Ia Pub Sve 5s, 1957 105% 9814105 + 2 903 || 105 104% 105 % 51 
It Sup Pw 6s, 1963. A 53 36 41% — 2 1,359 |! 43 43 43 1% 12 
kes, 35 JACKSONV GAS 5s, 1942, st .50 32 40 +3 668 |; 41 40% 4 \% 6 
99 Jer Cen P & L 4%s, 1961. C. 106 98% 105% + 2 2,769 || 106% 106 1 % 35 
ns 103 Jer Cen P & L 5s, 1947, B -106 100 105 + \& 923 |, 1055, 105% 105 i 10 
9 93% KAN EL POW 34s. 1966. .. .4103% 97 103 4%4 325 || 104% 103% 104 1 1 
14110 Kan G & E 68, sho, A A 12 119% +5 108 s 5 
% 98 Kan Pow 5s, 1947, A. 103% 95% 102% + 1 434 || 102% 102% 102% 1 
4% 93 Ky Util 614s. 1948, 103% 84% 101% + 216} 105 104 105 + 16 
sit 85 Ky Util 5%s, 1955, F 193% 78 93% +4 237 || 100% 99 100 of 25 
+04 65% Ky Util 5s, 1969, 1... 90 «665 = = 90 14 810 || 96 93% 95% +2 147 
o& 65. Ky Util 5s, 1961, H ; 91 6 91 1 960 || 96% 94 2 52 
. 1% 93 LAKE SUP D P 3%s, 1966, A +1014 93 100 + oh 513 || 103 101% 102 97 
| 11, 99% Lehigh P_S 6s, 6, A .. 107 1 + 5 2,420 || 109 108 108% 57 
5 Lex Util 58, 1952...... ..100% 84 100% + 4% 679 || 100% 100 100 18 
( 8 101% Lib McN & L 5s, 1942 '.105 101 108% + % 729 || 1034103 103 + % 13 
7 97 Long Isl Lt 6s, 1945 100 76 «91 - 6 428 || 9 95 95 10 
6% 102% Lou P & L 5s, 1957 107 100 106 + 2 2,314 || 106% 106 106 i 38 
) 76 McCORD R 6s, 1943 83 55 75 4 95 #4 
hk a ae et a, ar i 
1 95% Marion 414s, + + 4 155 || 10434 103% 104 
: oath eee ee ee 
‘ 81 Memph . . Me , +1 1, || 97% 93 82% - 271 
& «77 Mengel Co 4%s, 1947... +93 70 Big + ms Sis*s s..* 1 
. 7% 100% Metro Ed 4s, 1971... - 108% 100 1064 + 2 500 || 107% 106% 107% 4 
0 Metro Ed 4s, 1965. G 109% 101% 108% 634 || 10814 108% 108% ¢ 8 
0 \% 62% Midland Val 5s, 1943 641g 50 58% — 3% 259 || 62 61% 62 1% 6 
0 9% 75 Mid St Pet 64s, 1945, A 95 75% 91% 164 228 |; 97% 96% 96 % re 
: D6%, 87% Milw G Lt 419s, 1967. 101 88% 99% +11 1,206 oo ; 73 
0 % 86 Minn P & L 4igs, 1978. 100 «83 i + 8 2,180 || 101 «2+ 1% 171 
0 m6 95 Minn P 5s, 1955... 104% 87% 104% 1,100 || 104% 10445 104 46 
. DO% 78 Miss P & L Co 5s, 1957 92 70 88% + 2 1,333 90% 924 + 3 165 
0 9% 62 Miss Pow 5s. 1955. 61% +13 797 || 86 85) % 43 
0 09% 107 Miss Riv P 5s, 1951. -- 110% 1074 108 - 4 557 || 108 108% 108% . 5 
2 i5 | 65% Mo Pub Svc 5s, 1960. +78 54 T3% + 4 736 || 78 14% 78 3 46 
0 91. Mont-Dak P 5s, 1944.. 100 86 , + 384 || 101% 1 100% 12 
0 2% Munson 8 S 644s, 1937, ct. 5% ™% 2 1 499 |. “a P > 
95 NASSAU & SUF 5s, 1945 .95 72% 74 —21 186 |! 7 78 78% My 2 
y 71 Nat P & L 6s, 2026, A... 624% 97% +14 860 || 102% 99%4 102 214 88 
66% Nat P & L 5s, 2030, B. 9316 5816 92% +1 2,713 || 97 a3 97 «+ 2% 186 
i- 44 Nat Pub 8 5s, 1978, ct * 44% 35 33 ~ 409 || 3614 36% 36% 1 1 
itt Nebr Pw Saat 188 1208 Hh eh HE | shy 108 oe sy i 
‘i- 5 ebr Y $ Dia 1 - 47 || 109% 109 1 + ? 
88 Neisner Bro 6s, 1948.... 1001, 80%, 96% + 4 256 || 9744 97 97 + % - 
ar 9914 69 Nevada Cal E 5s, 1956. . 85 68 784 +7 1,388 || 82 80 81 1 82 
ed 2ii, 113 New Amst Gas 5s, 1948...... 119 115% 118 1 154 || 118% 118% 118 iy 8 
R44 44 Eng G & E 5s, 1950.. 60 394% 4 —2 2,797 || § sv. (+ 2 118 
85. 45 N Eng G & E 5s, 1948 . 59% 40 4% —1 668 || 58144 564, 58 + 3 49 
84% 47% N Eng G & E 5s, 1947 . 61% 40 54% — 2 2,269 || 58% 56 + 3 118 
102% 30% N Eng Pow 5s. 1954 93% 4m 11% 1,856 || 97 95 a 137 
1014, 79 N Eng Pow 5s, 1948......-. . 91% 70 91% +11% 1,461 || 94% 93% 94 ’ 209 
s =o mag Pow Co Ses , 196. . = 7 = * = «ee é ; ae 
es r , » A..e-s - 92 2 +25 4\| 9 92 2 4 
700 95% 85 N Ori P'S 5e, i942, st...... 10014 1 + 9% T70 || 100 100 100 * Fr 
900 113% 1104 N Y & West Lt 5s, 1954.... 114 110% 112% — 70 || 113 113. 113 % 4 
225 10444 100 N Y & West Lt 4s, 2004. ... -105% 103% 10 +1 378 || 104% 104% 104% 1 
300 104% 99 N ¥ Cent El 5¥%s, 1950...... 104% 93 102 - 85 i; .. = 
900 109% 101 NY Pen & Oh 4\%s, 1950, wa 8 4845 78 25) 134 || me: 
700 LOS 104% NY Pow & Lt 4%s, 1967 ° 108% 105 107 _ 2,691 || 108 107% 107% 6 
104% 90 NY St E&G 4s, 1980.... 1102 88 99% + 6 2.611 || 101% 10044 1014 165 
100% 75 Nor Am L&P 5is, 1956... -97 70 97 +22 769 || 99 9716 99 143 60 
69%, 35 Nor Con Ut 5\%s, 1948 A _ 55% 30 46 +6 686 || 51% 49% 51 1 18 
108%, 106% Nor Ind G&E 6s, 1952...... .109 105% 1a - 273 || 108% 1 10 ‘ 4 
es. 105% 95 Nor Ind Pub 8 5s, 1969. 1 93% 1 + 1,157 || 1 1 10644 + 22 
,300 107 95 Nor Ind Pb § 5s, 1 " 1 93 «(10 + 1,029 || 106 1 106 ' > 
ana 104% 9% Nor Ind PS 4%s, 1970 E 7 10414 +12 1,726 || 104% 1 104% + 22 
105% 101% Nor’west El 6s, 1945 : A 102 105 «+ 1% 308 || 1 105% 105% 1 3 
105. 81 Nor’west P § 5s, 1957.. "991, 80% 97% +16% 760 || 10) 99144101 +1 51 
111% 1014 OGDEN GAS 5s, 1945 108% 103% 107% + 4 432 || 108 108 108 6 
108 104% Ohio Pow 5s, 1952 B. 107 101% 101% —4 699 || .. “ 
00 108% 79” Okla Nat Gas 5s, 1946........-..106 83 102% +14 1,352 || 104% 102% 10384 + % 87 
100% 92 Okla Nat Gas 4%s, 1951 A......1106 96 1054 + 7 2,029 || 10st 105% 106i + 38 
00 100 72 Okla P & Wat 5s, 1948.... 96% 69 90% +17 592 || 95 93% 95 + ig 18 
Wk 102 PAC COAST, POW 5s, 1940......103 102 1 285 || 1 102% 102% + %& 11 
k's 113% Pac G & E 1941 B..... 116% 113% 113% 2 741 || 113% 113% 11 s 
<a 84 Pac Inv 5s, 1948 A..... . 94 9 6 177 || 92% 92% 92% Wy 1 
000s 111% Pac L & P 5s, 1942...... 4115. 113: «113% = +_1 rT eee 3 
. 51 Pac P & L 5s, 1955.... Ne 76 13 2,413 || 81% 77 T% + 2 146 
“ 30 Park Lex Ishid 3s, 1964..... .+ 34 —2 222 || 344% 34 34 + i? 3 
2 83 Pen Cen P & L 4%, 1977. . 94% 74% 92 + 9 2,162 || 9 93 : 190 
— 95 Pen Cen P & L 5s, 1979.. 100% 78 98 + 3 265 || 100% 100% 9 
7” 84% Pen El 4s, 1971 F.......- . 97% 76 97 +12 1,043 || tia 98% 99 45 
4 3 «89 Pen-Oh Ed 68, 1950...... 82 100% + 550 || 101% 101% 101% 10 
105% 80 Pen-Oh Ed 5%s, 1959.... 6 %% 28 +2 722 || 97% + 2 41 
. 109 105 Pen Pub §S 6s, 1947 C... 108% 99 1 -- 292 || 108 107% 108 1 76 
. 1064 100% Pen Pub S 5s, 1954 D.... 1054 93 105% +3 a ze 
421% 10714 Pen Wat & P 5s, 1940.... 10814 104% 104 2 716 || 104% 104 104 6 
1 105 Pen W & 148. 1968 B.. +109 I 107% 1 306 || 108% 108 108% $ 8 
11 76 Peo Gas L & C 4s, 1981 B. 9414 78% 91 + 3 1,138 || 94% 93% 94 1 91 
212 . Peo Gas L & C 4s, 1961 D. x oe 82% 94 Ee 931 |! 96 ~ 52 
33 108% Phila El P 5%s, 1972... . 113% 110% 1% + % 1.355. || 112% 111% 111 iy 118 
i3 Phila Rap Tr 6s, 1962 a oa +1 142 || te 1%, 77 1 > 
3 Pitts Coal Co 6s, 1949 108 104% 105% + 126 || .- ‘ 
5 96 Pitts Steel 6s, 1948. . ..100 86 «699% — 3 513 || 98 97% 9 ~ 2 
38 56 Portland G & C 5s, 1940 . 69% 48 64 + 6 616 || 72% 69% 71 38 
13 105% Potome Ed 5s, 1956 EB. . 10814 105% 107% + % 522 || 107% 107% 10 y 
ae 104 Potome Ed 41s, 1961 F a 107 109% + 2% 132 |i -- 
19 57 Potrero Sug 7s, '1947 st +65 23 41 16 199 || 413 41 4 1 
96 Pow Cor Can 4%, 1959 B. 104% 98%4 103% 3% 136 
125 %101 Pub S N Ill 4s, 1980 E +104% 1014, 1024} ik 356 . 
23 100% Pub § N Ill 44s, 1981 F +105. (101 «10243 — 4} 1,003 || _.. es 
6 127% Pub Sv N J 68, ¢ : 148% 130 148 17 1,039 || 151 149% 151 + 1% 3 
138 94 Pub Sv Okla 4s, 1966 A. +1071, 98% 106% 6 734 | a 
7 60% Pug Sd P&L Sigs, 1949 82i, 60% 75% 9 2,463 || 81% 77% 80% 3 105 
63 57 Pug Sd P&L 5s, 1950, C 78 59 70% 1% 700 |\| 7% 4% 7 + 68 
5 M4 54% Pug Sd P&L 4%s, 1950, D 77% 53 69 9 1,250 || 75 13% 75 rf 22 
n 82% QUEENS BOR G 54s, 1952 93% 64 64 21 326 || 77% 75% 75% % 14 
104% SAFE HAR W 4%, 1979 11014 195% 10814 590 || 108 108% 108 % 17 
m y, 7 St L Gas & C 6s, i947 os 18 1 4a Oa ‘ 
93 125 San Joaq L&P 6s, 1952 13114 128% 130 ml. <2 ‘ 
22% Schulte R E 6s, 1951 * 31g 30 7 208 || 31 30% 30% 1 5 
40 94%, Scripps 5%s, 1943 .103 101 ‘ 693 | 102% 102 102% Me 19 
47 42 Scullin Stl 3s, 1951 * 71 m 64 +19 553 || 64% 63 63 — 1% 12 
2 05% Servel Inc 5s, 1948 107% 10644107 + % 4 , ; ‘ 
2 101% Shaw W&P - 1967, A 106% 100° 104% 1 922 || 104% 104% 104% 31 
P % 101% Shaw W&P sis, 1965, B 106% 100 10414 % 329 || 104% 104% 104% 6 
1 101% Shaw W&P 4%. 1970. D 106) = 99104 % 387 || 105% 104% 104% wR 4 
33 
292 
33 
21 Year's Year's 
‘ Net Sales in Net Sales in 
2 High. Low. Last.Ch’ge. 1,000s. | High. Low. Last.Ch’ge. 1.0008 
3 DA 104 102 103% + 1% 56 | Comwith Sub 48 A.104 100 10243 — y 769 
4 ow 105% 104% 10444 — 1% 247 | Crucible Stl 5s 40. a 00% 101 238 
Se 41..:.. 10744 1 1 % 67 | DET C GAS 68 47 A...1 93 105% + 2% 1.418 
5s i ol 62 995, + 375, 935 | Det C Gas 5s 50 B.... .1 91 105% 4 1,255 
8 5s 7 .. 54% 46 «5245 153 | EMP O&R 42....10133 71% 10038 +2838 5.402 
3 4s 73... 50g 42 4915 151 | FIREST T & R 5s 42..1 101 101 — 4 455 
10 . 107% 104 104%, — 245 108 | GATINEAU P 68 41...101% 99% 10033 f 218 
5 A...113. 112% 112 ie 18 | Gatineau P 6s .--101% 100 1 202 
3 B.. 112% 11214 112 % 9 | HACK WAT 5s 77 A. .107% 101% 101 3 120 
1 56 C.11244 112 112 9 | IND GEN SVC 5s 48. 1095 105% 10644 — 2 107 
- . 111% 111% 8 | woes — . 
7 D.11 1 b % P & L 5s 57 A... 106% 100% 104 1,660 
5 F...109 107 107%- % 173 | MANITOBA P 5%s 51 A ie 75 7914 —10% 7 
248 65 H.106% 105% 106% + Ie 58 | NORTH ST P 34s 67 102% 975% 102' 1,715 





ae 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Bond. 
72 58% Sher-Wyo 6s, 194 : id 
109% 77 S E P&L 6s, 2025, A.....- 
70 South Car Pow 5s, 1957 
107% 103 So Cal Ed 3%s. 1945 

108 So Cal Ed 3\s, 1960. 


- 
é. 


108 991% So Cal Ed 3%s, 1960, B. 

110% 104 So Cal Ed 4s. 1960.......- 

105%4 102% So Cnty G Cal 4%s, 1968 

87 51 So Ind Ry 4s, 1951.....--.----- 
103% 87 So’west A Tel 5s, 1961, A.... 
104. 9C So’west L&P 5s, 1957, A. 

104% 75% So’west P&L 6s, 2022, Bases 
106 So’west Pub S 6s, 1945, A. 


_. Stand G & E 6s, 1948, st. 


Stand G & E 6s, 1948, cv st. 


96 40 Stand G & E 6s, 1951... 

. Stand G & E 6s, 1957.. 
ge Stand G & E 6s, 1966. 
102 67 Stand Inv 5%s, 1939. 
96 35 Stand P&L 6s, 1957.. ‘ 
444% 16 Starrett Corp 5s, 1950...... 
98% 70 TENN EL P 5s, 1956. 


92% Tex El S 5s, 1960.....-- 
Tex P&L 6s, 2022, A. 
Tex P&L 5s, 1956.. 


104% 80 Tide Wat P 5s. 1979, A.... 
95 55 Twin CRT 5i%s. 1952, A. 
55 31 ULEN & CO 6s, 1950, 4th st...- 
rt 111 Unit El N J 4s, 1949....----- 
94% 53 Unit L&P 6ys, 1974. 
89% 47 nit L&P 6s, 1975. 
107. 97 Unit L&aP 5 1959. 
96%, 61% Unit L & Ry 53s, 1952 
115.102. Unit L & Ry 6s, 1952 A 

52 Unit L & Ry 6s, 1973 A 
103 72 Utah P L 6s, 2022 A 
102 82 Utah P & L 4%s. 1944 
101 75 VIRG PUB S 6s, 1946... 
104% 85 Virg PS 5s, 1946 A 
102% 81 Vire Pub 8 5s, 1950 B 

11 WALDORF-AST 5s, 1954. 
i 105% Wash Ry & E} 4s, 1951. 
1 103 Wash Wat P 


1 
108 10544 Wheeling El 5s, xe% 
107% 104% Wis Min L & P 5s, 1944.. 
102% 89% Wise P & L 4s, 1966 A... 


107% 103% YADKIN RIV P 5s, 1941 
100% 73 York Rys 5s, 1987... 
; York Rys 5s, 1947 st 


30 18% AGRI MTG BK 7s. 1946. . 
29% 17 Agri Mtg Bk 7s, 1947.. 
.. Agri Mtg Bk 7s, 1947 ct 
Agri Mtg Bk 6s, 1947 ct 
Antioquia ist 7s, 1957 ct 


Antioquia 2d 7s, 1957 ct 
Antioquia 7s, 1945 A ct 
Antioquia 7s, 1945 B ct... 
Antioquia 7s, 1945 D ct.. 


25 18 BADEN C MUN 7, 1951 
27% 20% Bogota M Bk 7s, 1947 M. 
‘a .. Bog M Bk 7s, 1947 M ct.....-- 
ae :. Bog M-Bk 7s, 1947 Oct et. 
27% 20% Bogota M Bk 7s, 1947.. 

... Bogota M Bk 8s, 1945 ct. 
T .. CALDAS Ts, 1246 ¢ 
21 6 Cauca Val 7s, 1948.... 
on .. Cauca Val 7s, 1948 ct 
27% 20 Cent Bk Ger 6s, 1952 A... 
29° +19% Cent Bk Ger 6s, 1951 B.. 


21% 11 Chile Mtg Bk 65, 1931.... 

ey Colombia 6s, 1961 A Oct. 

Colombia 6s, 1961 Jan ct 
A 


101 92 Cubdn Tel 7s. 1941 A....- 
80 52 Cubn Tob 5s, 1944 ...-.- 
1024 99 DANISH CON , 1955. . 
10144 97 Danish Con 5s, 1953.--..-. 
50 Danzig Port 64s, 1952....-- 
100% 95% Den Mg Bk 5s, 1972 1X. 


73% 54 ERCOLE M EL 6%5. 1953 A 


104% 101% FIN R M BK 5s, 1961 st... 
96 93 First Boh GI W 7s, 1957.. 
25% 17 GER _C MUN 7s, 1947... 


Esti 17 Ger C Mun 6s, 1947. 
3144 21% Gesfuerel 6s, 1953.....-.--- 
62. 48 Guan & Wes R 6s, 1958.. 
37% 23 HAMBURG EL 7s, 1935... 
27 Hamburg E! 5%s, 1938..... 
oa 17 Hanover St 6 1949... 
26 17 Hanover City 7s, 1939.... 
34% 25 Hung It Bk 7s, AC 1963. 
79% 534 ISARCO HYD EL 7s, 1952. 
80 71 # Isotta Fras 7s, 1942.....-.- 
29% 13 LIMA PERU 6%. TOTS. .....02 
27™ MSFELD M & S§S 7s, 1941. 
33 21% Maranhao Braz 7s. 1958... 
21 7 Medellin Col 7s, 1951....-...- 
a ‘ Medellin Col 6%s, 1954 ct... 
96% 65 Mendoza Pr 4s, 1951 st.. 
86% 54 NIPPON E P 6s, 1953. . 
34 9% PARANA BRAZ 7s, 1958 
ae ... Pied El 6ys, 1960 A...... 
25 18% Pomerania El 6s, 1953... 
25 18 Prussia El 6s, 1954. ; 
9 RIO DE JAN Crp. 1959. . 
22% Ruhr Gas 643s, 953 A... 
18 Ruhr Husng 6s, 1958. 
2 4 Russian . 1919... pauad 
1% Russian Ses «024 “ve 
81 SANTA FE ARG 4s, 1945 st. 


62% 
2014 1014 Santiago Chile 7s 1949. é 
Santiago Chile 7s, 1961. ‘ 
22. Saxon Pub Wk 6s, 1937 
56 37 Stinnes 4s. 1940 2d st 
49% 37 Stinnes 4s, 1946 2d st 
80 53 TERNI ELEC ye. 1953 
26% 18% Tietz (L.) Ts, 1 ‘ 
79% 49% UNIT EL SVC 7s, 1956. . 
1 


20% Unit Ind 644s. 194 
28 19% Unit Ind 6s, 1945 


Ones 


§Matured bonds negotiability 1 
reorganized under Bankruptcy Act, 
tion by the corporation 
member and 


warrants. xw Without warrants 


High. Low. Last.Ch'ge. 
OHIO POW 4 D. .106% 102 102 2% 
PALMER LOUIS 6s 38.101 99 100%—- % 
Peoples L & P 5s 79.. 104 6% yy 
Pub § N I! 5s 66 C 107 103% 104% — 1% 
Pub S N I) 5s 56 113 110 110% %& 
Pub S N Ill 4%s 78 D..105 101 102,, es 
Pub S N I) 448 60 1. . 106% 103% 104% - Se 
SAN ANT P § 5s B 58.105% 102% 105%, + 14% 
Stand G & E 6s 35..... 56 40 53% + 3% 
Stand G & E 6s 35 ct.. 56 38 56 + 5% 
Stand G & E 68 35 cv.. 56% 39 53% + Ie 
Stand G & E 6s 35 cv ct 56 «639% 55% + 4% 
Superpwr Ill 4%s 70 107% 10314 104 1 


Year's 


Net Sales in 


1,000s 


731 
16 


299 
131 
381 


280 
442 
597 
450 
595 
351 
469 
325 





mpaired pending investigation. 
or securities assumed by such 
Other securities are admitt 
approval by the listing committee and 
war Warrants 








Year’s ||—Rge. for Week— Week's 
Range 1938—— Net Sales || Ended Jan. 21. Net Sales 
High. Low. Last. Chee. in 1000s. || High.Low.Last. Chge. in 1000s. 

4 53% 74 +15% 248 || 80 78. 80 +3 8 
97% 714 94 — 2,704 || 98 98% + 128 
| 98% 70 8 +9 320 || 85 , 4 — 
+107 10 14g 104% — 2% 1,404 || 10444 104% 104% 17 
+109%4 102% 108% + 4% 2,152 || 110% 109% 110 + %& 18 
+1091%4 102% 109% + 4% 761 || 1 1 : 20 
+111% 1 lll + 2% 577 || 111% 111% 111% + 13 
1 103% 104% || 105% 1 1 + 3 
3515 —12 617 || 46 4 — b 
103% 85 1 +13% 448 || 103% 103% 1 : 7 
104%4 93 1 + 6z9 |! 104 103% 103% % 4 
89 55% 81% + 4% 344 || 87% 8 le x 
"105% 93 104 + 1% SM ae necks : as 
$s ™% 1.360 || Go gins 63h t % > 
6315 60% C-- | , ' 
64. 371% 59% + 6% 2,838 || 64% ed + 1% 32 
. 63 53% 59 es 81 eae . sy! 
- 3% 36% 60 +3. 1,743 64% 61% 63% + 2% 46 
dn oe iM +1 | re ss aa «ex ua 
"63% 36 «60— +11 4,160 || 63% 61% 1) + 1 52 
1 + 37% 18% 32% +10% 1,718 || 32 —1 7 
95 65% 90 +12 1,666 || es 2+ 42 
-100% so 98% + 1% 3,484 || oot 99 99% + M 117 
101% i 7 155 |} 103% 102 103% + 14 12 
104% 94 103° + ¢ 3,554 || 104% 104 104 — 116 
. 99% 75% 87 +.2% 575 |! EA 87 ‘ 52 
65% 44 Sl —11% 2,381 || 54% 52% 52% —- % 38 
t 30 «53 13 64 || 52 48 48 10 
116% 112% 116% + 2% 167 || 116% 116% 116% — 4 
. 8% 5 164 3% 531 || 80 78 2% + 1 
80% 56 7 + 5 1,464 || ie 73 17% + 3% 69 
107 94% 104% 6 482 || 1 105% 1 + % 7 
83% 6414 78% 1 1,499 || 86% 83 + 3% 106 
113 96) «112% T74 |! = 112% 11 + 7 
. 80 53% 71 5 233 || 7 Ti% 7 + 14 
871% 64 83 9 384 || 86% 86 86% + 13 
"944, 75 92% + % 232 || 94 «494 (84 ; a 
86% 65 82 +4 263 || 88% 8% 884 + 2 
a 74 91% + 4% 1,156 |} 95 92% bt + 2% 42 
89% 75 87 2 633 || 90% 87 89% + 2m 47 
t 1 21 +7 1,244 \ 24% 19% 23% + 3% 158 
109 1 108% + 1 NR Wa ieee ee Me Ge 
106 98% 10 + é 1,307 || 107 1064106% + % 15 
. 6% 32 S58 +19 1,154 || 57% 58 6 
. 914 |; 105 105 105 re 4 
a 333 || 112 112 112 + “ 1 
j 4,096 || 101% 101% 101% + 146 
-105% 714 || 105 104% 105 , 7 
..108 106 60 i106 106 106 —- %* 2 
. 108 1 512 |} 106% 106 106 - % 5 
+101 «8644 100% + *9 1,696 || 102% 101% 102% + % 93 
105% 96 ane 2% 1,324 || 104% 104 104% + % 54 
*§ 9446 58% 87% +13% 482 || 94 92 O%& +2 34 
*94 «672 =«(87 : 300 || 93% 92, 92% + % 39 
FOREIGN BOND: 
+ 25% 17% 25% + ™% 146 |\ ~~ 
2% 20 26 +9 ta a : 
+ 2 24 24 P 1} ss ‘ P ? 
‘+2 2 24 10 || 24% 24% 20% + % 1 
Se 6% 7 x aU c. : os 
ut ae -S ™ : 11 |} , 
=o 7 7 : 2 |! 
+ ™% T ae 11 
+ 8 ™ Mm . 3 
co ™% Th =. 1 | 
.. 2% 18 18. —3 67 || ea 
= = + 4% 97 || 25% 25% 25% 2 
+ 2444 24 24 ‘ 4 of 3 ‘ 
+ 25 23% 24 ‘ 15 | : EP s 
16 + 4% 109 || 25% 25% 25% 1 
-t 10% 1 1 ay 1 | ora ‘“ 
+ ™% 9 a ; ‘ ae ee 
12 11 + 5% 356 || 13 12% 12% hp . 
. 10 8 9 Bs sii .. aa ? q 
"98 24 24% + 91 || 11% 11% 11% —- % 2 
2 2440 — 2 SE a sek ; a 
§ 17% 12% 1 + 409 || 15% 15% 15% 2 
+ 14 4p 14 ct: eee 
+ 1814 18% 18% 5 |! eS : - 
100% 871g 9% — % 197 || 99 97% 99 1 8 
Ile 47 6 +29 253 || 67 66 66 eg 17 
102 -- ee ;. ae P ae 
.. 100 Sek 97 = 185 || 90 89% 89% — 5% 3 
.. 59% 39 —12 Sa ‘ iy 
A 9% 97% —1 361 || 94 94 9 — 1% 1 
_.. 5ST 38 30% — ™% 115 ||} 50 48 48 — 2% 5 
105 98 102% . 268 || 102% 102% 102% -- 2 
9 52 52 —43 sf =. : ; 
“a (18 (lf C- % 360 || 
23% 18 18 348 || 
33! . —2 25 ; 
“59° Sl 52% + % 193 | é 
..§ 34% 26% 1 BY .: . 
--$§ 3% 20 rag 142 || 23 23 2 — % 1 
2m 18 O18 4 103 | ca 
'254 18 19 —1 150 
_15 1% 15 —10 9 : 5 
. 63% 40 51 — 8 206 || 524 50 524 + % 7 
_85 76 80 2 38 |! < ‘ yl 
... 14 9% 11% — 2% 214 || 11% 11% 11% 12 4 
.. 28% 24% 28 +5 8 jj -: es 
a . & —17 9 || & & S& + % 5 > 
a Ue 7 1 + 206 ji .- : . } a 
.t 10 T 9 ; 19 || 9 9 9 1 é 
2. 80% 6 7 +12% pee ‘ 
6% 4 % —7 144 ||. hare a 4 
. 10% 7 8 - 225 || 9 8% 8% — % 10 
a «0 3 -— eg ij so 04949 2 2 
22 18% 19 — 4 Ser a ; : 
22% 20% 21% , 901} . ws <i 
.-. 1M S 6 —3 337 || ™% 8% 7 5% 7 
: 254% 32 «+ i) d Re : 
‘s 28% 21 «28 7 & | “6 “~ % ‘. 
; ‘4 - ’ 
. 2 2 % = 409 %® f 83 
6 4 57 -—7 93 | ey a PS ie 
16% 11% 13% + 2% 238 |} 14% 14% 14% % 1 
aa 114 13% +2 108 || . agg ‘ 
30 24% 25% — 1% 108 || 2 2 2 1 2 
60% 40 60 16 188 || 61 61 61 % 8 
| 85% 36 48 + BO | 48 «646046 4 5 
61% 35% 1% b 450 48144 48% 48% 4h, 2 
3025 3 + 2 gre aang he ed 
63 42 51% — ™% 350 || 52 51% 52 4 
2 2 2 +2 56 ie IB 4 
oso 3 8 «(6+3 67 


*In bankruptcy or receivership or being 
companies. +Officially listed on applica- 


to dealing as ‘‘unlisted’’ on ap lication of a regular 
the board of governors ur Under rule. ww With 
Year's 


Net Sales in 
Low. Last.Ch’ge. 1,000s. 


Hi 
Superpwr Ili 4%s 68... ein 


1037, 103% — 1f, 433 
SuperP WUE 8 be 10... 1042, 57% 103% +44% 3,908 
Toledo Ed 5s 62... .108% 1054, 1054, — 3x 1,332 
WASH GAS LT 5s 58. .107% 103% 104% + 623 

FOREIGN BONDS 
BU AIRE pr Ty 47 st. 804 65, 73, - . 
Bu Aire pr 7s 52 st..... 6 68 9 
CHILE MTG B 6s 31 st 12% 12% 5 
Com Pvt Bk #. 70 


~F2 
+308 
‘3% 


68 
Re 
- 100% 
ct 1919..... 7. <a 
Russ 54s ct 1921...... %  % ; 
SAUDA FALLS 58 55 A.112 10714 107 











a a 
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Wednesday, January 3" 1939 
Week Ended Transactions on Out-of-Town Markets " Saturday, Ja. 
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Te.. BAnciay 7-4300 TWX Catt NY-1-579 | Los Angeles Detroit 4 - ; ) 
UNLISTED STOCKS STOCKS “a 
Sales. High. Low. Last. Sales. High. Low. Last. | 9! 
DEAN WITTER &Co. a un aireract Sg ey Sam | “HS Aten ee 4 | H.CWAINWRIGHT & CO. | ae 
» 0 B | 
14 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 110 U & Rub 43% 454 43 rs Bohn Al&B 26 i ee | 
MEMBens: New YORK STOCK EXCHANGE: SAN FRANCISCO Stock Excuance || = 742 U 8 Steel. “ 63% 64 ats ~ fore o- 23% 23 23% | | 
DIRECT PRIV. ' 8 ; 
sipcleiaaaiat 128 Westing EL110 110” 120 630 Brown MeL. 14 : =| MEMBERS | 
SAN FRANCISCO = PORTLAND «= HONOLULU SEATTLE = LOS ANGELES | | —--— — — 4 = a 3% Be New York and Boston Stock Exchanges ) 
| Ss t : 
Philadel 25 Chamb Met 6% 6% 6 
S F . Stock E de phia 1,070 Chrysler .. 78% 188 ait 60S | j 
an Francisco Stoc xchange STOCKS 400 Consol Pap 13% 13% 13% | I tate St, 14 Wall St. 
| i ‘onsum 1 Bosto 
SNP Tae pervesed. Sy'"ths ae. UNLISTED STOCKS | 27 am stores. 12 10; a0, | SUB Some OLS. Bi | 7 ee - 
4 preper y the Ex- | sales. High. Low. Last. | 245 Am Super. ” 50 Cunning Dr 16 16 16 Inns Sameer 
: ‘ sTrocks 200 Sch WB pf. 24 22% 24 |  S2DAtl Refin:. 238 20th aif fg i a } 
Sales. High. Low. Last. 50 Sha Water. 26% 26 26% | 50 Bald L ctfs 15 1 15 000 ay cat o ix ie B 
489 Alas Juneau 0% 0% 9% 2,124 ge 25 28% 2444 | iS Barber, Asp 19% 19% 1: 300 Det Mich S 177 i? 1% | oston Stock Exchange 
Se Ang Am M 2 23 2 a5" 357 SoCEd6% ie 2 Zoek oq | 550 Budde M1 7 4 a STOCKS 
A 535 Studebaker. 84 814 814 | 180 Bd EG M pf 49% 50! 1 High. Low. Last. | oe 
2,085 Asin Fund 5° 4% 5 2S PC pfa 44% 4416 4414| 50Budd Wh.. 4% 4% 4% 160 Eaton Mfg: 24° 23% 24 Sam Prev... 32 32 32 hs. a ao ae 
0 Atlas Imp... 7 ee 7 100 Texas Corp 47" 47° 47° | 100 Curtis Pub. 5 415 Fed Mogul. 15% 15 1 280 Am Pn pf.. 1 i inmnes. 2 4 D 
18 Bot CNA.190, 185, 190 500U S Petrol .75 .70 .75 | 4,161 Cmwith&So. 2. 1% 1 50 Fed Mot Tr 5% 3 35 Am Pn 1 pf 13 13 1 Toate a 
O11 Cp 3% 3% 3 747 U 8 Steel. . 6414 64% 64% | 268 Elec St B.. 30% 20% 30 1,200 2,643 Am T&T..157% 151, yh atte Wile ‘lis ‘ns 
: 100 Byron Jack 16% 1 10WestC Li 5 5 5 | ~° 30Gen Refrac 35% 35 ‘ta Pee Sak ae 50 Bigelow S.. 26” ti oe ee ..- ee 
Beno Gali Be 4 ~ —_ 4 nein 25 Horna NY 37. 37 37 420 Gar Wood % sa “ 12 Big S pf... 7 Fo Fat 38 — A 13y ¢ : 
1,000 Calif Pack. 17% 17 17 L | $08 Len Nav. a 8y 8 aoe Gen teens 2 58 B & AL... are ast Bt 3 Hales C pt. 106 186. 2 ] 
130 Calif Pack os Angeles | _ 675 Nat Pau. a 8” 8 05 Gand. Motors 6a 40% a0 53 Bos Her Tis” isi ‘s ee Cie. . x. sa 
pt 50 50 Quotations are for week ended| 2,419 Penn R R.. 22% 21 > 21 883 Hall Lamp. Fi 2 4 186 B&M p pf.. 7 ‘ 920 as 23 = ; 
ae Callt Ww 8 ‘8. 101% Tit tt Friday, as prepared by the Ex-| 4.383 Peanrd vte. 1% 1% 1 100 HooverB&B 12 12 2” | By % % x 00N'E Gas pi 18% ia 13 I 
change. | en Salt M.163 62h 162 735 Houd’l-H B 15% 15 20 B&M pf A 1% 1 7 
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i 
TRANSPORTATION (27) 


P. C. 
Depar- 
5-Year ture 
Week end Average From 
Jan. 14: 1939. (1934-38) .Avge. 
Tot. loadings. 586,877 599,753 — 2.1 
Grain & pr.. ,056 875 + 3.6 
Coal & coke. 130,636 148,932 —12.3 
Forest prod.. 416 24,822 t 6.4 
Manuf. prod. 374, 768 371,160+ 1.0 
Year to date 
Tot. loadings. 1, 117,726 1,172,813 — 4.7 
Grain & pr.. 63,380 62,205 + 1.9 
Coal & coke. 257,553 295,948 —13.0 
Forest prod.. 48,149 47,118 + 2.2 
Manuf. prod. 705,842 - 725,097 — 2.7 
Frt. car sur. 
Dec. 15-31.. 220,994 308,362 —28.3 
Pr. © freight 
cars serv. 
Jan, 1... 86.0 86.4 — 0.5 
P. C. locom. 
serv. Dec. 1 80.9 9 80.1+ 1.0 


Gross +4 30— 
‘ 7,154,609 3 412,660.419 — 2.0 
Exp., x s Nov. 30— 
2,600,517, 751 2,562, 163,686 + 1.8 
Taxes, yr. to 
314,284, 740 255,754,996 +22.9 
Rate of return 


wes ‘50 a be 
oO ov. 
East. Dist 1.49 5.75 —74.1 
a Fey : Ss aie 3 
“ pscore 5.75 —76.7 


§Revenues and expenses in thousands of 
dollars. 





2 
AVERAGE DAILY CRUDE OIL 
PRODUCTION (18) 
(Barrels) 
(These figures do not include ‘‘hot’’ 
or illegally produced oil) 
tBur. of —Week Ended—. 





Mines Jan. 14, Jan. 15, 
Texas— onsen 1939. 1938. 
Panha’dle ...... 55,850 69,450 
BEE ose. eee’ 79,700 72,250 
We COMA. ...... 30,000 32,200 
iisdes «scven ioe 1 
Ez a 7000 492/250 
RPS 231,300 239,050 
Re 211,500 198,100 
oma.. > , . 
Kansas 4 , ee 180,200 
North La . 
Noastal ta. 241,900 } 192'000 170.100 
Arkansas 49,000 50,950 41, 
Illinois .... .100 135,000 
East’n (not 133,550 
incl. Ill.). 92,900 400 
Michigan .. 47,400 51,800 50,450 
Wyoming... 66,800 48,000 50,200 
Montana. . 11,900 14,350 13,850 
Colorado. . 3,900 4,100 4,550 
New Mex 95,800 98,400 107,150 
California. 588,400 629,600 713,200 





Tot. U. S.3,270,600 3,243,600 3,476,900 
Fe, January. 





3 
COAL AND COKE PRODUCTION (5) 
(Thousands of net tons) 
_— Ended————, 
*Jan.14,+tJan.7,*+Jan.15, 
1939 1939. 1938. 


7,648 7,605 
1,500 1,268 


Tipeepeces coal: 
Daily average.. 1,342 
— (Penn.): 


ean enae 990 915 1,263 
Daily average.. 183 210 
Beehive coke: 
. ee 16 17 27 
Daily average.. 3 3 4 





4 
DOMESTIC RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT ORDERS 
Reported in 
Railway Age of: 


Jan.21, Jan.14, Jan.28, 
1939. 939 1938. 
Locomotives . pee ae aa 
Freight a... 3 
Passenge' ea 
Rails ome). ** 34,700 





5 
ENGINEERING CONTRACT 
AWARDS (14) 

(Total per week, 1,000s of dollars) 
-~As Reported in Engi- — 
neering News-Record of: 
Jan. 19, Jan. 12, Jan. 20, 








1939. 1938. 

MOE, 6. <0. 6:0:040-0 16,502 2,338 
State pond munic. 5 be 93,243 21,149 
ee 38,624 109,745 23,487 
ea 16, 9,981 24,182 
Total . 55,489 119,726 47,669 





6 
BUILDING PERMITS (11) 
(Thousands of dollars) 





214 215 
1937. Cities. N.Y.City. ities. 
aks - 60,661 30,052 90,712 
Nov. ........ 50,200 9, 089 
0s re 43,925 74,818 118,743 
1938. 
ee 40,794 106,072 146,866 
rer 6,086 54,010 
B. eccccess Gee 11,420 76,599 
eee 68,645 16,198 84,842 
asain <4 63,629 13,977 77,606 
June - 65,200 22,437 87,636 
aS 67.837 72,967 140,804 
Aug. ‘73,438 +27,586 101,024 
i sesaees 77,756 24,045 101,801 
i Geeseene ,023 20,089 97,112 
ay +67,498 22,162 89,659 
Sresvees ,320 ©=.22,262 =: 89,582 
| ee 782,242 365,302 1,147,543 


*Subject to revision. tRevised. 


Business Statistics 





UNiTED STATES 


(1926 = 100) 
Metals Chem- House 
Hides Fuel and Bid’g icals Fur- 
Farm and Textile dnd Metal Mate- and. onish- 

1937. Prod. Foods. Leath. Prod. Light’g. Prod. rials. Drugs. ings. Misc. 
. ee 89.3 86.2 106.7 78.3 78.1 96.1 96.7 83.9 89.7 79.0 
BM, ccoves 86.4 86.7 108.1 77.1 78.4 97.0 963 822 91.1 77.3 
-— wewee 85.9 88.0 107.6 75.3 78.7 97.1 962 814 911 77.0 

i aewees 80.4 85.5 106.7 73.5 78.5 964 95.4 81.2 910 76.2 
| errr 75.7 83.1 101.4 712 782 928 93.7 80.2 904 175.4 
area 72.8 79.8 97.9 70.1 78.0 963 92.5 79.5 89.7 75.0 
1938. 
SL, Schnee 711.6 763 96.7 69.7 783 966 918 79.6 883 75.2 
, éxeaes 69.8 73.5 94.7 686 785 960 91.1 79.1 88.0 74.8 
Mn cieeus 703 73.5 93.6 688 77.7 96.0 915 78.7 87.7 T44 
nn. ai caus 68.4 72.3 92.1 67.2 76.8 963 91.2 77.5 87.3 73.4 

nt waceds 67.5 72.1 91.3 661 762 96.7 90.4 76.8 87.2 73.1 
. 68.7 73.1 90.1 65.6 764 96.1 89.7 76.3 87.1 72.9 
GE cccnes 69.4 “43 915 66.1 76.8 95.2 89.2 77.7 86.4 172.7 
er? 67.3 373.0 91.9 65.9 768 95.4 89.4 77.7 86.4 72.4 
c Se 68.1 74.5 92.0 65.8 766 95.5 89.5 73 86.2 72.4 
[re 66.8 73.5 93.4 66.2 75.4 95.3 89.8 77.1 85.7 72.6 
es 67.8 74.1 94.6 662 73.7 949 89.2 76.6 85.8 73.0 

Mh gacties 67.6 73.1 93.1 65.8 73.2 946 89.4 76.7 86.0 73.1 





8 
RETAIL VALUE OF DOMESTIC GASOLINE, CONSUMPTION 





938. —— 937. 
Price. Consumption. Value. Price. Consumption. Value. 





GE ove ndeecetycte 143 141 332 7,888 
MEE, cweseccnceens -143 1, "355 8,138 143 1,361 8,174 
DE Sar dasedccucemae .142 1:461 8,713 -146 1,436 8,806 
MEE Skaetitcractekaas -142 1,432 8,528 147 1,437 8,872 
RS re 142 1,388 8,278 147 1,405 8,666 
EE cavtadoceunaaneads .142 1,418 8,457 147 1,426 8,804 
EN iad 9:5: 3% Unwdiee eats 142 1,367 8,141 -147 1,467 9,057 
ME. 6 xatdccccciaete 141 1,412 8,362 -147 1,388 8,570 
SOOOEENOE oc cccccccces 139 1,407 8,214 -148 1,444 8,975 
CREE cc taccccceceees 137 1,448 8,332 .147 1,419 8,761 
Pers 136 1,540 8,796 -145 1,460 8,891 
ea ve aime 144 1,450 770 
Price per gation; n in th ds of parreis per day, adjusted for seasonal 


variation; value in Fevvonon 3p of dollars per day. 


9 
BANK DEBITS BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
Average Daily, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
(Millions of Dollars) 





987 Boston. §N.Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atl’'ta. Chic. St.L. Minn. Kans. Dallas. 8.Fr. 
1937. 
- 49 27.1 63.5 81.3 27.4 35.8 201.6 35.9 24.1 43.8 27.1 112.5 
1988. 
Apr. ... 63.3 26.8 55.6 61.6 25.3 32.0 160.5 32.7 25.1 39.4 268 91.9 
y - 62.7 28.8 61.2 64.3 24.9 32.9 155.7 34.7 23.5 38.3 26.7 92.2 
June ... 64.9 28.3 60.6 59.1 25.2 32.5 163.3 31.7 20.4 37.8 27.1 91.7 
July ... 65.4 25.3 58.4 62.7 25.7 34.1 159.9 35.1 21.6 41.1 27.8 102.5 
Aug. ... 62.9 24.5 59.2 64.6 25.8 34.6 157.8 33.5 23.9 39.1 27.5 98.5 
Sept. ... 66.3 24.5 58.0 65.7 27.1 34.4 168.5 34.0 22.0 40.8 27.1 95.3 
Oct. .... 68.1 26.3 61.0 68.9 28.0 33.5 188.5 34.6 221 40.1 25.2 98.6 
Nov. ... 72.3 25.6 60.7 69.6 26.5 35.6 186.8 34.2 22.6 39.8 26.0 105.2 
Dec. ... 78.4 26.9 66.8 77.1 27.6 36.8 210.1 36.9 22.7 42.4 27.3 109.2 
§Excluding New York City. 
1¢ 








PETROLEUM STOCKS AND REFINERY ACTIVITY (18) 
Estimated for Entire Industry 
(Thousands of barrels of 42 gallons) 
Crude Runs to Stilis 


Week Average §P.C. of ttTotal —-—+————Stocks———_—_____ 
Ended: Daily Capacity Gasoline tCrude {'Gaso- Gas and 
1938. Runs. Operated. Production. Petroleum. line. Fuel Oil. 
BE Mh bwnnkcanasecka 3,105 76.4 9,330 271,718 69,959 146,755 
Dee Pi suheevenwuses 3,115 76.8 9,274 273,024 71,695 144,823 
AD SPR ree 3,170 78.2 9,349 272,325 72,818 143,333 
GS Rw ec-2chnurccas 3,260 79.3 Weis wdaeea 73,752 142,460 
tEstimated from U. S. Bureau of Mines data. oree reporting companies only. 





{Including both finished and unfinished ¢g cracked, straight-run 


and natural blended gasoline for all reporting a from Aug. 6 to date. Prior 
to Aug. 6. figures are for cracked gasoline only. 


7 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX (6) 





Other Other 

Than Than An 
Raw Semi- Finish. Farm Farm & Com. 
Mater. Mfged. Prod. Prod. Food. mod. 
86.5 87.0 888 87.5 863 87.9 
4.8 866 89.0 87.6 86.1 87.5 
$4.4 85.3 89.1 87.6 85.9 87.4 
80.7 82.5 88.1 86.4 85.1 85.4 
7.2 79:8 86.7 &8S8 83 83.3 
75.4 71.7 85.2 83.5 83.6 81.7 
4.9 76.9 8.3 82.8 83.5 80.9 
73.6 76.1 83.3 81.9 83.0 79.8 
73.2 75.6 83.4 81.6 82.6 79.7 
71.3 75.3 82.7 80.8 82.0 78.7 
70.7 75.4 82.1 80.3 81.6 78.1 
71.4 74.1 82.2 80.3 81.3 78.3 
72.3 74.3 82.5 80.8 81.4 78.8 
71.4 74.4 81.8 80.3 81.4 78.1 
72.0 74.7 81.8 80.4 81.3 78.3 
70.9 75.9 81.1 79.9 81.1 77.6 
11.5 76.2 80.5 79.5 80.6 77.5 
70.9 75.2 80.2 79.0 8.3 77.0 

io | 
ECONOMIC CHANGES IN THE 


UNITED STATES 
(This table may be used to bring 
82-year chart up to date) 


Wholesale 
Commodity Square 
Prices. Roots of 
(1910- Coml. Industrial 


Bus. 1914= Pap.Bnd. Stk. Prices. 


1937. Actvy.100.)Rtes.Yids. High. Low. 
ec. ... 81.3 119 1.00 3.71 12.45 11.58 
1938. 
Jan. ... 79.5 118 1.00 3.71 12.63 11.64 
Feb. ... 78.5 117 1.00 3.73 12.44 11.53 
Mar. - 7.51 -91 3.79 12.37 10.42 
je 74.2 115 .88 3.99 11.87 10.65 
ay . 73.9 114 .88 3.90 11.79 10.84 
June ... 74.4 114 .88 3.99 12.65 10.95 
July .... 79.0 115 .88 3.85 13.20 12.38 
Aug. ... 82.8 114 .78 3.79 13.15 12.51 
Se -- 85.2 114 .74 3.82 12.92 11.97 
Oct. .... 88.8 113 .69 3.80 13.51 12.77 
Nov - 95.2 113 .67 3.76 13.64 12.88 
Dec. -°94.9 113 .62 3.78 13.42 12.95 


12 
INDEX ON NATIONAL NON- 
FARM INCOME (30) 
(Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 





1938. 1937. 1936. 1935. 1934 

Jan. ... 91.2 926 82.9 76.1 a 
Feb. ... 90.0 93.7 83.2 76.7 72.1 
Mar. ... 89.5 94.8 83.5 764 172.7 
Apr. ... 89.6 95.7 83.9 768 72.0 
ay ... 87.5 968 85.2 764 73.1 
June ... 87.3 96.8 85.5 765 72.8 
July ... 876 97.9 87.3 764 172.6 
Aug. ... 88.8 98.2 87.9 77.4 72.7 
Sept. .. 90.1 969 883 785 71.8 
Oct. ... 90.5 964 89.6 79.6 72.4 
Nov. .. 91.9 946 92.2 80.5 73.2 
Dec. ...*94.5 98.4 100.4 82.7 74.2 
Aver.... 89.9 96.1 87.5 77.8 172.6 

13 





STEEL SCRAP PRICES (23) 
(Per ton, at Pittsburgh) 
Week Ended 
Jan.21, Jan.14, Jan.22, 

1939. 1939. 1938. 








Heavy melting, 





aver. of dail ly 
quotations ...$15.75 $15.75 $14.25 





Automobile Production, Esti- 

ak Er: 
Building Permits, Monthly...... 
Business Index, New York ' Times 


Demand De 

25| Economic C 

6| Electric Power 
Changes in, by R 

Electric Power 
Be ed ehecesenseeaseeesbaddias 


Bagia neerin Se Awards... 5 
_. ss. . spree 


3| Foreign A+. 2 Rates, Dail 


its, hy anf of..17 
es in the U. S...11 


Constrnetion Costs, Monthly. . 








PREVIOUS ISSUES 


Date. 


Date. 
Automobiles, Com.Car. Ree. Jan. 11 serve Districts............ Jan. 18 
Automobiles, Com.Car. R Cotton Movement.. -Jan. 18 


Department ao & ‘Sales ‘by 
Reserve Districts ........ Jan. 18 

Department Store 2 Sales and 
Cn reer re Jan. 18 


n 1 . .¢ 
Automobiles, Dom. Sal 7 li 
Automobiles, Fact’v Sales. Jan. 4 
—_. Pass.Car Reg. 











at ad aie ede adel 11 | Electrical Goods Orders... .Nov. 16 
Automobiies, Pass.Car Reg. Electric Power Production.Jan. 18 
Ree ale a Wats An. ao ecb aiacd 25 | Factory Emp. by Groups. .Dec. 28 
Automobiies, Pass.Car Reg. Fact’y Emp. and a pyrolie. -Dec. 28 
BLED ince anda aeincaacecs 18 | Fact’y Emp. and Payrolls, 
Automobiles, Produc’n and We GU: at caeden ace son . 2 
Registrations of .......... Jan. Failures, \Consmarcial Rees Jan. 11 
utos., olesale Sales of.Jan. 11 | Fed. Relief Expenditures...Jan. 11 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Foreign Exchange Rates.. —_ t 
m’l Paper Oustanding.Jan. 18 | Foreign Trade by Grou an. 4 
Boot and Shoe Production..Jan. 18 | Foreign Trade Merchan: Ny 
BEOMGEE LOGE ......00000. Jan. 11 Gold and Silver........... Dec. 28 
Brokers’ Loan Ratios..... Jan. 11 | Fore Trade, by o-— Jan. 11 
Capital Issues, New.. ..-Jan. 11| Gold Reserve and Central 
Carloadings, by Groups. . .-Jan. 11|_ Banks and Governments. i 18 
Coal and Beehive Coke Pro. WO GE icc vucaveesneceo vs Jan. 11 
GRRE ec. 7| Income, Cash Farm........ Jan. 18 
‘oke Production ........... Jan. 4 Income, Cash Farm, by Re- 
Constr. Contracis, Physical serve Dist ~ hemdinakGnades . 18 
TOE vicictcckuaan asta . 23 | Interest Rate = 
Conetpcticn Contracts by Index of Bond ies” ..Jan,. 4 
BEL ox cnca'sk di ccanennns 18 | Machine Tool Orders....... Jan. 18 
Construction Contracts by Member Exe. Res..Jan. 18 
pes of Construction....Dec. 14 | Metal Prices................ Jan. 18 
Constr. Costs, Quarterly...Jan. 11 | Monetary Gold Stock....... Jan. 18 
Copper, Refined ........... Jan. 18 | Money Rates, Foreign......Jan. 18 
Gost of Living, Quarterly. -Nov. 23 | New ngland Business In- 
tton Consuliption by Re- GU sac ius cacabasascusene Jan. 11 








INDEX TO BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Insurance of 42 U. S. Companies, 
jutput, Tay Cent Oil 
egions 27 


Raliroad’ weement Orders, Do- 
Retail Food ¥ 


Gost of Living, Monthly age -) oo Exchange Rates, Week- 2 ~, | Sensitive Commodity Prices, Tits 
on Spinning Activity. .._....19| IV --------+-eeeee cece eee eeeeeees = 
Gye ical Price Index, THE AN- Frei ht Carloadi : ny > peeve liee eee 
ALIBT ooo cessee cece seescceses g| Gasoline Consumption, ‘Retail | steel Scrap Prices Piacwasacsedxed 13 
Debits to Individual Accounts... 16 ‘ WOE ibedinc cdoucadcasackdenaaus Transportation .............cs.e.- 1 
o Individual Accounts by ncome, National Non-farm, In- - 
Federal Reserve Districts...... in Sa yippee "2 Where's, 3 Commegity menenbions 7 


(Dates of issues containing latest available figures) 


Date 
oi Supply and Demand.. —_ n. * 
| OPE reey ’ 

Pie — Production (Adj. 

a Seasonal Variations)..Jan. 11 
Pig Iron Production by Re- 

serve Districts ........... an. 18 
Pneumatic Casings.........Dec. 28 
Portland Cement........... Dec. 21 
Postal Savings.............. Jan. 18 
Price Level, General....... Jan. 4 
Priees Received aa Paid 

tf. oar . 28 
Railroad Earnings. . .Jan. 18 
Railroad Earnings and Car- 

loadings. Gross .......... Jan. 18 
Railroad Equip. Orders....Jan. 4 
Refrigerator Sales an. 18 


tn piel ann hes ale ath b' « 
Rubber, NE Sx ce thentne 0c Jan. 18 
Sensitive Commodity =e, 
ately Index - .Dec. B 
Sheet tT terest . 18 
Silk oman a . 
Steel Castings, Com’! Jan. 18 
Steel Ingot Production..... Jan. 11 ‘ 
Steel, Structural............ Jan. 4 
Steel Plate Bookings....... Jan. 11 * 
Steel Shipments............ Jan. 11 
Treasury Receipts and Ex- 
penditures ee eee 7. ll 
Wool Machin iy Activity. Jan ri 
00) chinery Activity. .Jan. 
BS SED rivecanecociehenss 11 


DB 2 aaa 15 
i anne, Average Daily 


mestic, W: 


Prices, Index of... .31 


Retail — at Department 
Jan 




















14 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS (31) 


(1913=106) 

1938.1937.1936. a. 194.1933. 

Jan. .......183 171 158 153 142 
ee 183 174 158 iss 154 141 
, ae 183 178 159 158 156 140 
MG nccdus 182 181 159 158 157 140 
"ERR <- 182 182 161 158 158 139 

pO a 181 184 162 157 158 141 
GON scccus 181 185 163 157 157 148 
pS Ae 181 185 163 157 157 149 
Sept -181 185 165 157 157 150 
Oct. -182 184 166 157 158 151 
pO Pe 182 184 167 157 158 152 
Pe 182 184 168 157 158 153 
Av’ge 182 181 162 157 157 146 





15 
NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE OF 42 UNITED STATES 
COMPANIES (26) 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


1937.Ordinary. Industrial. Group. Total. 
Dec.t 463,441 213,976 87,386 764,203 
1938. 
Jan.. 377,789 179,975 31,401 589,165 
Feb.. 373,644 174,092 41,671 589,407 
Mar.. 441,067 198,025 33,050 ‘679,142 
Apr.. 386,529 193,131 37,815 617,475 
ay. 384,083 191, 43,076 618,807 
June. 382,385 170,312 ,076 +T73 
July. 356, 53, 18,659 528, 
Aug. 361,213 156, 443 550,960 
Sept. 321,367 173,641 24,924 519,932 
Oct.. 380,591 179,553 32,288 592,432 
Nov.. 444,818 182,690 43,754 671,262 
Dec. ,41 223,857 91,294 972,692 





T’1.4,867,428 2,176,620 476,451 7,520,499 





16 
DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL 
ACCOUNTS 
(Thousands of dollars) 


New York 140 Other Tota 
1937. rg Cities. 141 Cit 
Dec.+ 18,277,100 20,836,707 39,115 
1938. 
et. Ueainaer gees Bete 
e 5 5 ,623, 
14,746,460 17,362,770 32108 2 
Apr 14,572,359 16,596,733 31,169,082 
ay.. 12,827,673 16,013,215 28,840,888 
June 637,087 17,159, 32,797,022 
July 13,827,728 16,678,431 30,506, 
July 13,827,728 677, 30,505,060 
Aug. 12,247,061 16,023,112 28,270,173 
or isa Ueeks Basa 
Nov. »424,914 16,980,890 33 408 Be 
Dec. 18,879,338 21,050,262 39,929,600 


17 
TURNOVER OF DEMAND 
DEPOSITS (24) 
(Adjusted for seasonal vafiau. 
1919-25—100) 
In 101 Leading Cities 





E 
4 
§ 
8 


Me acausaud 54.0 62.0 60.3 61.1 64 
eee 48.5 61.1 59.7 60.9 69 
| eee 50.3 61.3 63.6 63.0 6F 
fon. Gacanuns 51.5 58.1 59.9 63.4 Ts. 
OP avaucane 49.5 56.0 58.3 58.9 64 
WL aicccae 50.5 54.8 59.5 58.9 63. 
: ee 51.9 60.5 58.5 68.0 64. 
Me <a6eaud 49.1 58.3 58.5 60.9 60.1 
| 48.7 57.1 56.6 57.9 58.1 
GO ccesiand 51.9 60.1 58.5 57.9 Se: 
es cckeans 49.1 57.1 64.8 62.2 57. 
WIGG kcccade 56.0 60.5 66.9 61.6 63.. 
ANG, siccee 50.9 58.9 60.4 60.8 63.3 
In 100 Cities Outside New York City 
pO Pere 65.3 72.0 68.3 69.6 72.8 
We bccseede 61.6 70.6 69.0 71.2 75. 
Se cadena 62.2 73.0 70.9 73.3 71.’ 
fp Knee tated 61.1 69.3 68.5 71.4 75. 
ay 61.4 70.1 68.5 69.0 71 
60.1 68.3 70.4 68.5 70 

60.6 69.0 67.5 68.0 68. 

59.0 69.8 68.3 67.7 67. 

60.6 69.3 67.5 68.0 70.1 

61.6 69.8 68.3 65.3 66.9 

4.8 72.2 75.4 73.5 71.2 

Seacaaeed 65.9 69.0 74.3 70.4 70.9 

62.0 70.2 69.7 69.7 71.0 

In New York City 

.-42.2 50.3 50.4 50.9 54.4 

..36.2 50.9 49.1 50.0 61.8 

-1 48.1 53.2 50.6 Sit 

.0 44.8 48.1 52.0 68.0 

9 42.0 46.7 47.7 SiS 

9 43.5 49.6 50.0 55.7 

.1 48.1 45.3 528 544 

5 43.6 446 49.3 49.0 

-5 45.3 45.8 47.7 46.4 

8 474 45.6 46.8 43.7 

9 44.3 556.4 52.0 46.1 

SE 44.2 530.1 56.2 50.3 53.6 

Aven. peer? 39.2 46.5 49.2 50.1 53.4 
For back figures see THE ANNALIST of 

Aug. 24, 1938, page 280, Table 27. 
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THE ANNALIST CYCLICAL 
PRICE INDEX 











1939. 1988 1937. 1936. 
Jan. 4..... @1 0 72.2 588 
Jan. 11.....@1 583 738 88.2 
Jan. 18.....159.5 57.5 754 59.0 
Jan. 25.....°%9.0 566 75.0 588 
1 Se Re 56.4 75.3 58.6 
Feb. 8... 55.4 75.4 58.5 
Feb. 15... 54.9 75.8 58.7 
Feb. 22... 53.3 78.2 58.9 
Mar. 1... 53.5 798 6.2 
Mar. 8... 52.8 83.5 659.5 
Mar. 15... 528 83 58.9 
Mar. 22... 52.7 &2 8.2 
Mar. 29. 521 &1 2 
Apr. 5. 51.7 &6 SB4 
Apr. 12. 51.2 81.1 58.2 
Apr. 19. 50.5 79.6 59.0 
Apr. 26. 51.2 78.5 58.4 
ay 3... 50.9 T7175 S575 
19 
COTTON SPINNING ACTIVITY (5) 
(Thousands) 
Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1938. 1938. 


pegiee, active. ..22,445 22,449 22,337 


P op- 
erated on s ngle- 
shift basis§..... 823 83.6 583 

§Computed on basis of an 80-hour week. 





‘ee 
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‘Wedneiday. January 25, “1939 




















A 3 ae ss hie 
tArgentina (free inland).. 
Closing rate. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS 














NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 
~~Freight— — Electric Cotten Com- 
Car Loadings. Steel Mill Power Auto Lumber Mill bined 
Misc. Other. Activity. Prod. Prod. Prod. Activity. Index. 
Effective weights. 18 7 25 20 10 10 10 100 
Adjusted weights. 19 08 10 49 03 06 05 1.00 
1938 
| 72.8 91.5 46.7 94.% 68.3 33.1 88.2 81.9 
aa re 91.4 80.6 97.7 99.8 88.7 128.5 93.5 
Jan. 14.. . 78.1 88.9 79.6 95.8 91.7 81.6 124.9 90.7 
wan, 21.. ee 76.7 97.7 95.0 
a 28..... *72.6 
21 
RATE OF OPERATIONS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
As Estimated by— — 
-Dow-Jones.--. Week Amer- Am 
; Week U.S. Begin- Iron& Week N. Y. Iron Met 
: Ended Steel. Indep. Total. ning: Stl.Inst. Ended: Steel.Times. As of: Age. Mkt. 
Loe 1 
oo Jan. 17. B 29% 30 Jan. 10. 27.8 Jan. 15. 29 29 Jan. 11. 28 29 
a Jan. 24. 31 31 Jan. 17. 29.8 Jan. 22. 30% 30 Jan. 18. 30 30 
eS Jan. 31. zat 32% 32% Jan. 24. 32.7 Jan. 29. 33 33 Jan. 25. 32% 33 
Jan. 2.35 42 39 Dec. 26. 38.8 Dec. 31. 40 40 Dec. 27. 40 40 
Jan. 9. 48% 52% 51 Jan. 2. 30.7 Jan. 51% 52 Jan. 3.52 62 
Jan. 16.49 “4 52 an. 9. 51.7 Jan. 14.52 53 Jan. 10. 52% 52 
Jan. ae . Jan. 16. 52.7 Jan. 21. 51% 83 Jan. 17. 53 53 
Jan. 30. Jan. 23. 51.2. Jan. 28 *51 Jan. 24. 52 5i 
ee PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN CAR LOADINGS FROM 
Pe CORRESPONDING WEEK LAST YEAR 
Week 
Ended Sou. Un. 
1938. N.Y.C. Penn. N. H. N.&W. B.&O. C.&O. Atch. Pac. So.Ry. Pac. 
| Oct. 2.. —14.9 —11.1 — 6.6 t 7.9 — 0.1 10.1 — 0.4 6.2 1.5 
Nov. 5.. —10.4 — 7.0 + 2.1 + 0.7 9.0 — 2.7 14.3 — 4.6 5.9 —11.8 
Nov. 12.. —14.9 —10.3 — 40 +18 — 9.4 6.8 —12.2 — 0.9 — 3.7 +10.1 
Nov. 19.. — 4.0 + 1.4 + 2.1 +21.7 + 0.5 417.5 -—10.7 + 4.1 + 3.1 415.3 
Nov. 26.. 7 15 —0.1 + 1.0 +155 —18 + 66 9.7 +61 442 4+ 29 
Dec. 3.. 2.5 +59 +69 +235 +95 +87 —88 —39 +7.5 411.5 
Dec. 10..— 05 +55 +59 +16 —1.2 — 7.6 7.0 +08 +68 +10.6 
Mec. 17.. +10 +29 +7.8 — 3.3 +46 —67 —54 + 0.7 + 8.6 420.7 
oe. 24... +375 +33 +21.4 +48.0 +36.5 +282 — 4.8 415.7 434.5 +35.3 
pec. 31. 16.9 +10.2 + 7.6 +37.6 +18.3 +20.0 2.1 0.3 +11.8 +10.1 
1939. 
an. 7.. + 2.2 + 2.3 2.9 +15.6 17 +46 + 0.6 11.6 + 1.7 7.9 
sJan. 14.. — + 8.2 : +12.0 + 7.6 — 2.3 9.3 — 0.1 
Jan. 21.. a : +77 — 0.4 4.1 
: tNo change. 
\ 23 
: FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES DAILY 
Cable Transfer Rates 
Jan. 21. Jan. 20. Jan. 19. Jan. 18. Jan. i7. Jan. 16. 


.. $4.675% $4.6814 $4.68,; 68%, 67 
% 6% 4.68 7 Se tg tee 








me 4.67, 
4.67% 4.68% 4.68% ry Sa, 
0264,%, .0264;, 0264 f, oD 
02647, 102644, “o264i, | ‘ooestt “026313 
Ooei; “o2eie ‘o2es, loaety% ogee” “ozestt 
05264, oseed losze? ‘ossed 05 "05: 
‘0526, 105 05264, 05 105264 105264 
05264, “05: "0526 052642 (0526% 0526 
4005 4006 -4010° 14015" .4016% 14015 
.40044% .4000 -4006 .4012 .4014 4013 
4005 |4003  |4006% 4012 _4016% _4014% 
‘5427 «5431 15432%% 15430 «15433 1543714 
5425 54295430 5428 «5430 15433 
5427 5429 «5432 23 54324 5435 
"1690% 11691 1691% (1691% 169144 16913 
“T6904 “1680% “Jea) ” “1691 “Tea! “Tea1¢ 
1690% | 
2061" ‘2089 ‘206) “2080” ‘29607 “D960 
‘250% 258%, D8 "2259 (2259 
'2950% “20584, (2259 2: 259%, 
‘9933 9931 .9940 9931 (9923 ‘9915 
"9930 9925 9931 9927 (9917 ‘9915 
"9933 19931 (9931 9931 9923 9915 
‘2727 «(2731-12730 2733S (27302728 
2305 12305 +2300 "2295 2300 


§Demand rate. 
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FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS (19) 
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THE ANNALIST WEEKLY IN- RETAIL FOOD PRICES (6) 








7 —" i j DEX OF SENSITIVE COM- (1923-25—100) 
. | . os z 
Grain & gr pr 34,056 29,334 42,363 aay ee San ee Fruit 
Livestock 13,152 12,819 15,219 ( eet, ‘an eae 
~= ee ¥ $72 et oat ar 8 Bont F s.Bakery. Meats. Dairy, Eggs. Veet. 
fyi de ny : teel rice 1 ; 
oe. 733 73873 | 1988 Scrap. Zine. Aver. Index. | Dec. 82.6 93.6 98.0 88.2 76.7 58.4 
meh. C. 1.145.468 122,302 141,252 rs a ‘ms at mas 8a? | May’'79.1 92.2 95.2 77.2 60.5 625 
isc. r g 4 x { ° eee ° ° le le ) . . le . . 
otal dart Sona sonrwo | Bec ah RE EWS BS | Sune Be BS 8 Hee Be gee 
Wetted ....«c2 . : : ec. o0< «meee iG ; -3 | July a r . q i . 
as SSR.OT? -COSLONS 00,700 | Dec. 20..... 125.1 81.3 103.2 94.1 } Aug. 78.4 91.0 98.0 76.1 72.5 55.0 
25 Dec. 27. .124.1 81.1 102.6 93.1 | oe ef 7: 3 a3 | ae 
m = 2 | 1939. ct. 87. r ; . : 
ESTIMATED AUTOMOBILE =| jan. 3.....123.7 90.9 1023 92.7 | Nov. 778 868 932 77.4 872 55.9 
PRODUCTION (106) | Jan. 10.....122.7 81.9 102.3 *93.0 | Dec. 78.6 86.5 93.2 79.1 84.5 59.6 
Week Jan. 7. ....3ae2 83.2 103.6 *94.2 | itIncludes also beverages and chocolate 
Ended 1939. 1938. 1937. | Jan. 24.....123.8 82.6 103.2 *93.7.! fats and oils, and sugar and sweets. 
dan. ‘7: 6,685 54,084 96,230 | 
Jan. ..... ,925 65, 92,280 | 32 
Jan. 21..... 90,205 65,418 81,395 | FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES WEEKLY 
26 | (All quotations cable rates unless otherwise noted) 
ELECTRIC POWER | SaaS SR Sag Eee Se 
Week ‘ | Par. Country and Unit. High, ‘Low. High. "Low. High. ‘Low. 
Ended 1939. 1938 1937. | 8.2397 England (sovereign)...$4.687, $4.67/, $4.67|3 $4.66) $5.00 54.9935 
Jan, 7. ‘* 169,470 2,139,582 2,244,030 { 8.2397 Australia (sovereign)... 3. 74%, 3.73 3.74 3.735% 4.00 
Jan. 14.. 2/269, 346 2. 115,134 2,264,125 | 8.2397 So. Africa aa 4.65% 4.67) 4.66 4. Sell 
Jan. 21..2/289;659 2.108,968 2'256'795 | .06634 France (franc)..... ‘6 "0264 ', Seoett O34 03 
0526 Italy (lira) ‘05262 "0526% .0526%4 
27 | .40332 Germany (reichsmark) .4016% .4000 .4015 .4008  .4029 ‘a 
PER CENT CHANGES IN ELEC- | oy Fee onl 4 rood rod roo aes Ry! 
TRIC POWER OUTPUT anada (dollar . . . . 
eee | a a ee .: ‘16014, 1680 -1691% “1688 “10044 1690 
OF PREVIOUS YEAR (7) ; -32669 Switzerland (franc). -2261 =.2258 ‘226144 (225923114 
1939. ——-—1938-____. | -0220 Greece (drachma)..... -00857 pri, -0085% .0091% .0091 
| .4537 Sweden (krona)....... 2411% aon 2 -2401% .25 -2574 
Week-Ended Jan.21, Jan.14, Dec.17, 
New England. +12.7 12.8 411.8 | 4537 Denmark nee. 2091 .2086 «6.2088 )3=—s_(«w2082 = .2233—Cti«t: 
Mid. Atlantic. + 7.2 t 6.1 6.0 | .4537 Norway (krone). .2353% .2348 .2350 .2343% .2512% .2510 
Cent. In. Reg. 4114 + 9.4 + 5.2 | -1899 Poland (zloty).. -1893 .1892_ «1895S. 1895 1901 = .1900 
West Central.+ 12 +06 +09 | .0315 Czecho-Slovakia(cro’n) .0343%, .0343 .0343 .0343 .0351% .0351% 
South. States.+ 63 455 42.7 | .0298 Yugoslavia (dinar).... .0232 .0230 .0233  .0232  .0236 .0235 
Rocky Mts...+ 458 +31 +467] .0748 Portugal (escudo). 0427 .0426 .0427 0426 0456 .0456 
Pacific Coast.+ 76 +56 +88} .0101 Rumania (leu)........ 0075 «=.0075)=—_ «.0075-——s— «0075——(i«w0075—s«w0075 
i nes —— —— | .2961 Hungary (pengo).. 1960 .1950 .1980 .1980 1995 .1993 
. S. 6 + 7.3 | 042 inland (markka) 0207 .0206% . ; , ; 
Entire U. S. + 8.6 7.3 + 5.9 26 Finl 0207 0206% .0221%4 .0221% 
; .6180 India (rupee)..... .. 8504 .3495 .3495 3488 3776 38.3773 
8 1 . Hong Kong (silv. dol.) .2929 .2922 .2928 .2915 .3134 ~ .3131 
FAILURES (11) ; ee (silver dol.). .1637 .1630 .1660 .1642 .2967 .2960 
Jan.19,Jan.12,Jan.20, .5000 Manila (silver peso). .4980 .4980 .4980 4980 5020 .5020 
: 1939. 1939. 1938. .9613 Straits Settlements 
Manufacturing 53 42 60 (dollar) seagnyere. 5455 .5445 5445 5435 .5875 .5870 
Wholesale ........ 39 28 37 .84396 Ja yen). 2733 «.2728~—— 2729 2726 © .2908 .2906 
Oe 174 208 227 | 1.6479 Columbia (gold peso). 5800 —-.5800 5650 = 5600 
Construction ..... 7 13 15 | 1.6335 Sages paper peso) 
at e.....8 F° = 5 petee inland. i 2305 ©2295-2310 .2295 29402985 
062: razil (paper ‘milreis) 
a Or Free inland. 0595 0595 0595 = §.. §.. 
Res ee .2060 Chile (gold peso). .0519 .0519 .0519 .0519 .0519 .0519 
“ vt ‘ - ce | See .2087 .20387 .2050 .2037 .2475 .2450 
Middle Milantic. 113 118-113. | 1.7510 U (gold peso).. .3850 3850 «3850, «3850, 5500-5300 
iddle antic... ; ruguay (go ee ‘ ; F i ‘ 
E. North Central. 64 47 76 .8440 Mexico (silver peso)t.. .2030 .2030 .2035 .2035 .2780 2780 
2 . 
jum dane 3 3 2s tDemand rate. sRate not available. 
E. South Central. 11 16 14 
W. South Central. 10 14 12 SOURCES OF DATA 
Mountain ........ 10 6 11 (1) Railway Age. (2) Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (3) The F. W. Dodge 
Pacific ........... & 22 24 | Corporation. (4) Federal Reserve Board. (5) United States Department of Commerce. 
es aot oa (6) United States Department of Labor. (7) Edison Electric Institute. (8) The Iron 
Total U. S.......292 300 350 Age. (9) American Institute of Steel Construction. (10) Ward’s Automotive Reports, 
Inc. (11) Dun & Bradstreet’s. (12) Federal Power Commission. (13) The Wall Street 
29 Journal. (14) Engineering News-Record. (15) American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
COST OF LIVING (22) (16) American Iron and Steel Institute. (17) Aberthaw Company. (18) American 
(1923-100) Petroleum Institute. (19) American Railway Association, (20) United States Depart- 
Fuel ment of Interior. (21) Silk Associates of America. (22) National Industrial Confer- 
All — Cloth- and Sun- ence Board. (23) American Meta! Market. (24) Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
1938, Items. Food. ing. Let.dries. (25) American Zinc Institute. (26) Association of Life Insurance Presidents. (27) Bu- 
Sept. ..85.9 80.4 86. “6 73.3 85.0 96.8 | reau of Railway Economics. (28) Interstate Commerce Commission. (29) Rubber Man- 
Oct. 85.8 79.8 86.6 73.2 85.6 96.8 | ufacturers Association. (30) Bureau of Agricultural Economics. (31) American Ap- 
Nov 85.6 79.5 86.4 73.2 85.9 96.8 praisal Company. (32) Copper Institute. 433) New England Council. ‘Subject to re- 
Dec 85.8 80.3 86.2 73.0 86.0 96.8 vision. +Revised. 





















Dow- hice Stock Market Averages 


WEEKLY HIGH, LOW AND LAST 


Week 65 
Ended: — rate & Industrials—— —20 ) Railroads— -15 Utilities—— Stocks 
1938. ie. Low. Last. High. Low. Last. High. Low. Last. Last. 
Oct. 29...155.38 150.48 151.07 ey 31.30 31. 25.46 23.83 24.44 50.55 
Nov. 5...153.13 150. 152.12 32.64 30.91 31.78 24.57 23.43 23.59 50.56 
Nov. 12. . .158. 152.02 158.41 33.71 31.75 33.17 25.25 23.54 24.69 52.70 
Nov. 19...157.57 149.16 150.38 32.88 30.53 30.94 24.59 22.63 22.94 49.75 
Nov. 26...151.13 148. 148.45 31.00 ae 29.89 3.27 22.30 22.34 48.84 
Dec. 3...150.2 145.21 147.50 30.20 28 29.23 22.53 21.44 21.83 48.29 
Dec. 10...149.98 146.44 148.31 30.05 8. 4 29.10 22.14 21.15 21.34 48.33 
Dec. 17...153.16 148. 150. 31.45 29.31 30.35 22.67 21.30 22.29 49.41 
Dec. 24...152.02 149.06 151.38 32.11 29.78 32.02 22.56 21.42 22.04 50.10 
Dec. 31...155.06 149.56 154.76 34.20 31.04 33.98 23.10 21.25 23.02 51.72 

1939. 
Jan. 7...155.47 151.31 -. 54 34.65 32.88 32.93 23.92 22.70 23.49 50.76 
1 Jan. 14...151.32 146.03 148.26 32.86 30.63 31.95 23.55 22.26 23.49 49.69 
a Jan. 21...149.88 146.53 146.76 32.28 30.96 31.10 24.97 23.31 23.97 49.19 
DAILY HIGH, LOW AND LAST 

i Jan. 16...148.71 147.70 148.26 31.88 31.56 31.68 23.89 23.31 0 49.61 

Jan. 17...149.23 147.49 148.93 31.94 31.52 31.88 24.16 23.34 24.13 49. 

Jan. 18...149.56 148. 148.99 32.27 31.86 32.01 24.40 23.95 24.18 50. 

Jan. 19...149.88 148.35 149.47 32.29 31.73 32.11 24.65 23.86 24.65 50. 

Jan. 20...149.75 148.77 149.11 32.23 31.85 31.97 97 24.42 24.68 50. 

. 21...148.69 146. 46.76 31.68 30.96 31.10 24.58 23.74 23.97 49. 





Shares Sold, New York Stock Exchange 


Cal. Wks. 

——Jan. 18———. —___Jan. 19—--.. ——_Jan. 20—— ———-Jan. 21-—— Range 
High. Low. Last. High. Low. Last. High. Low. Last High. Low. Last. High. Low. 

90 Stocks eT 51.6 51.1 51.4 51.8 51.0 ~51.6 51.8 513 51.6 51.2 50.2 50.4 51.8 50.2 
72 Industrials < 172.1 170.2 171.1 172.5 169.8 172.0 172.7 170.9 171.8 170.7 167.4 167.9 172.7 167.4 
4 Steels ; .. 36.9 36.5 36.7 37.2 36.5 37.1 37.2 36.9 37.0 36.7 35.8 35.9 37.2 35.8 
aeons ....... . 744.2 73.3 73.9 74.5 73.3 74.2 75.1 73.9 74.5 73.3 71.3 71.6 7.1 71.3 
5 Motor accessories. 39.2 38.8 39.0 39.4 38.8 39.1 39.4 38.9 39.1 38.9 38.0 38.4 39.4 38.0 
EMASONS . 0... 2... es ee 38.1 37.6 37.8 38.3 37.2 37.8 38.1 37.2 37.6 37.2 36.0 36.0 38.3 36.0 
3 Building ...... . 56.4 56.0 56.2 56.4 55.6 56.2 56.0 55.6 55.8 55.2 54.4 54.6 56.4 54.4 
4 Chemicals ... .140.3 139.7 140.0 140.9 139.7 140.3 141.2 140.3 140.9 140.3 138.8 138.8 141.2 138.5 
4 Nonferrous metals...... 57.0 564 56.6 56.8 55.7 56.6 56.4 55.7 55.9 55.7 54.4 54.¢ 57.7 54.4 
mo. /* WOOds ............. - 346 34.3 34.5 AT 34.2 34.3 34.8 346 346 34.7 34.1 34.2 34.8 34.1 
3 mapa ok ey Pe ees: 75.7 75.4 75.7 75.7 75.4 75.7 75.7 75.4 75.4 75.4 75.2 75.2 75.7 75.2 
as oh:n 0'\0:0,5.0'0:0 - 21.5 21.3 21.3 21.7 21.7 21.7 21.9 21.7 21.7 21.7 21.5 21.7 21.7 20.9 
2 Electrica eats. . 62.5 61.6 61.6 62.8 60.9 62.5 62.8 62.2 62.8 61.6 60.3 60.6 62.8 60.3 
3 Farm equipments....... 51.7 51.0 51.4 51.7 51.0 51.7 52.0 51.4 51.7 52.0 514 51.4 52.0 50.0 
4 Office equipments..... 29.3 29.2 29.3 29.5 29.2 29.5 29.4 29.3 29.3 20.2 23.7 2.7 29.5 28.7 
4 Railroad ean .. 30.6 30.2 30.2 30.9 29.9 30.9 31.1 30.5 31.0 30.2 29.2 29.4 31.1 29.2 
4 Amusement ....... «mee ae 234 22.7 22.1 22.5 22.7 22.4 22.5 22.8 22.0 22.4 22.8 22.0 
5 Merchandise ........... 46.6 46.2 46.4 46.7 46.3 46.5 46.8 465 416.7 46.6 45.9 46.0 46.8 45.9 
3 Rubber and tires. 53.7 52.5 53.1 53.7 51.9 53.7 54.0 52.8 53.4 52.8 530.7 51.3 34.0 50.7 
2 Liquor .... “ . 25.9 25.4 25.7 25.7 25.4 25.7 25.7 25.4 25.4 25.2 24.9 24.9 25.9 24.9 
4 Standard oils ...... -. 26.5 26.1 26.4 26.7 26.3 26.7 26.5 26.1 26.3 26.3 26.0 26.0 26.7 26.0 
4 nent oils........ 534.1 53.3 53.7 4.2 53.7 54.2 54.2 53.9 54.1 53.7 52.4 52.4 4.2 92.4 
Se : - 80.6 79.4 80.1 80.9 80.0 80.9 80.7 80.0 80.4 80.0 78.4 78.4 80.7 78.4 
10 Rails . . 35.0 34.3 34.5 35.1 34.1 34.8 35.0 34.4 34.4 34.0 32.7 33.1 35.1 32.7 
8 Utilities .. 20.7 20.5 20.6 21.3 20.4 21.2 21.4 21.0 21.2 21.1 20.3 20.5 21.4 20.0 


| Stock and Bond Market Averages and Volume of Trading 


The Annalist Weighted Averages of Group Leaders | 























FOREIGN STOCK PRICES 
80, INDEX NUMBERS- SATURDAY PRICES ia 
—-——Jan. 23——-- ——Jan. 24——. ||] ia 
High. Low. Last. High. Low. Last =e 
49.4 47.8 47.8 48.5 47.0 48.0 ||! 
164.7 159.5 159.6 161.6 156.6 159.8 ||) 10 
35.1 33.8 33.8. 34. 33.1 33.6 | | 
#1 67.8 68.1 69.0 66.3 68.1 2 
36.8 35.0 35.0 35.4 33.5 34.7 < “80 
35.3 33.5 33.5 34.4 32.6 34.0 ; 
53.2 51.0 51.2 51.4 49.8 506 |/2 2 
136.3 132.6 132.9 134.2 131.7 133.5 |} 2 —o 2) 
53.5 41.1 51.1 52.6 50.4 51% |/8 2 
34.0 33.5 33.6 HA1 33.3 337 é 
75.2 73.9 %73.9 73.9 72.9 732 : 
21.5 21.1 21.1 21.1 20.9 204% fe 
59.3 57.7 57.7 58.7 57.1 5s.t ro — 40 
49.6 48.2 48.2 48.6 47.5 482 = 
23.1 27.2 27.2 27.1 26.5 26.7 z 
28.4 27.4 27.6 27.9 26.1 27.4 ee AE am 1S 
21.9 21.0 21.0 21.5 20.6 21.1! is STOCKS 
45.4 44.2 44.2 44.9 43.7 44.5 
49.6 4166 416.9 48.4 45.7 48.1 | 
24.9 24.1 24.1 23.8 22.8 23.": * AFTER DEC 101938-10 STOCKS USED 
26.0 25.2 25.2 25.6 25.1 25.2 re re Wa PAS ae vclcilao 
51.9 50.8 50.8 51.4 49.9 51.0 ss? ride” 3 * 8F 27958? 
77.9 76.0 76.0 77.0 75.0 76.2 = 
32.1 30.3 30.5 31.7 29.8 31.0 THE ANNALIST WEEKLY 
20.1 19.5 19.7 20.1 19.4 19.9 INDICES OF FOREIGN 





STOCK PRICES 








| 1939. London. Paris. Berlin. 

WEEKLY TOTALS AND DAILY AVERAGES SP Sees va 6s | 6 
Week Ended: —-RAILROADS—— —IND. AND MISC.— ———TO renee * 
nies Me Total. aa ae. on Av. Daily. Total. Av. Dewy. Poe enn cea — a8 
Tov. 12..... 31, 159 7,311,553 2,150,456 8,043,093 2.365.615 | AVERAGE NET YIELD OF 
fe 773,780 143,293 6,986,230 1,293,746 7,700,010 1,437,039 “ HIGH-GRADE ine i 
Nov. 26........ 393,920 89'527 3,927,200 92,545 41321120 "9821073 = 
a eee a 
“| aes. é z 143, i 4,615 . 

SS ee 55,634 139,932 6,600, 1,222' 369 7356 139 15362,302 | Ended 1939. 1938. 1937. 1936. 
ee a ae 
ee ee 2 ~~ . » 5 299, ’ a ’ . 4 e x 
a 7 900 147,477 5,159,230 1,172,552 5,808,130 20,034 ata MB ae pe 

RR Freres " i R i s 5d 5 1,320,0. = IES , 
an an. 511000 M4646 4.893.620 906.226 5.404710 1,000,872 ae son a eee 
34h, 3... . 2. 22' 690 59.757 4,079,470 755,457 2,160 815,215 (Based on closing quotations) 
DAILY TOTALS | ar 
—_——DAILY—_—_————-  —-YEAR TO DATE—, | Grade Grade Public 10 40 
Railroads. Ind. ea. Total. 1939. 1938. | 1939. Rails. Rails. Util. Indus.Bonds. 
Jan. 16.. 614,760 666, 160 11,879,000 13,149,490 | yanuar 
Jan. 17. 765,140 823,730 12'702;730 14,083,170 | 7g" ol. ge 52.82 106.92 107.45 90.5 
SS Se 41,690 586,470 yl 13,330, 14,862,230 | 17 94.82 52.94 106.99 107.57 90.58 
cra’ as aa 56,060 980 887,040 14,217,930 15,861,081 17... 94°70 53.19 107. ‘ 
co ee 51,130 688,560 739,690 14,957,620 16,669,391 | 19°°° 95:00 S373 toy : 
OE, RG 63.820 593,560 657.380 15,615,000 —‘:17.470,801 | 20:.: 94.70 53.79 
1 Revised 21... 94.56 53.26 
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: FIFTEEN MOST ACTIVE STOCKS | BONDS SOLD ON NEW YORK NEW BOND ISSUES 
The New York Times Stock Market Averages Week ended Jan. 21, 1988 SauEE “cameunarrea Accel 
WEEKLY HIGH, LOW AND LAST ¥ Net (Par Value) ——Week Ended—, 
Week Ended——25 Rails. —-25 Industrials—. —__-0 Stocks-——~ | worth Amer. Co fomemen Lagt-Chee, ——Week Endea—— Jan. 21, Jan. 22, 
1938. High. Low. Last. High. Low a Low. Last. /aon disor **304'900 31 i Jan. 21,'39. Jan. 22,’38. 1939. 1938. 
Sept. 3.... 21.51 20.39 21.42 179.46 172.50 179.14 100. 96.75 100.28 | ror pein: "300 1 Monday ...... $5,510 $7,042,4 Public utility ..... ie $9,000 
Sept. 10.... 21.53 20.48 20.51 179.69 172.72 172.96 100.61 96.60 96.73 | GOlumbia G. é& iI 83'200 T Tuesday ...... 702, 8.811.625 | State and munic... $7,418 600 
Sept. oo 20.82 17.91 18.42 178,00 164.52 166.88 99.41 91.21 92.65) Goowith & Sou.. 75.700 1% + Wednesday 5,845, 8,390,900 | Finance company... ...... 2,000 
Sept. 24--.. 20.09 1804 18.68 175.46 164.58 16715 97.67 91.31 92.91 | Kom) Solvente. 73'°900 11 Thursday -6,921,¢ 6,811,675 —— 
- L.... QUT 17.22 2112 180.12 161.64 179.81 100.64 89.43 100.46|/ SOT Soy * 73'600 Tt day... 6,188,000 7,149,700 | Total ............ $7,418 $11,600 
Oct. 8.... 23.65 20.93 23.58 189.61 179.26 188.15 106.50 100.16 105.86/ Con) Sioters. -°" 71'900 = Saturday... 4,296, § 064, Year to date....... 13,563 63,038 
Oct. 22:2: ae Be 33S Wet Isese isos losis lots lore2|U-S- Steel...-°-.. 66.200 rh, Total week. .$34,462,950 $42,271,150 
eS ae : : : : : “3g | Eng. Pub. Sve... 64,500 10 + % papell see og 271,150 | NEW YORK TIMES BOND MAR- 
Nov. °... 2496 es 2427 isg01 1s847 isro2 loss? osc ipsos |General: ere. B58 “Sy Year to date. .109,728,050 118,472,325 | “KET AVERAGES (40 BONDS) 
Nov. 12.... 25.70 24.23 25.29 195.78 188.04 194.36 110.74 106.13 109.82 | Anaconda ......._ 52,000 +, ODD-LOT TRADING ON THE | Pate. Indus- Util- Com- Net 
Nov. 19. - 25.12 23.20 23.48 193. 184.25 185.18 109.46 103.72 104.33 United Co: : 50.700 3 4 NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE Jan. Rails. trials. ities. bined. Chge. 
Nov. 26.... 23.59 22.69 2272 186.81 183.69 183.94 105.08 103.19 103.33 i ee oe —i% ; 16.... 60.37 94.30 74.17 72.30 + 13 
Dec. 3.... 22.98 21.76 2218 185.68 180.54 183.56 104.33 101.15 102. lasers ate . 1938 Net Pur- | 17.... 60.36 94.29 74.26 72.32 + .02 
Dec. 10.... 22.79 21-79 22.02 184.66 181.09 183.01 103.72 10144 10251) NuMBER OF ISSUES TRADED | woot chases (+) | 18.°': 60.49 9431 74.48 72.44 +2 
Dec. 17.... 23.79 22.17 22.93 189.64 182.85 186.64 106.71 102.51 104.78 week, - - or 19.... 60.78 94:32 74.79 72.67 + (23 
Dec. 24.... 24.31 22.48 24.25 187.99 184.29 187.06 105.93 103.38 105. Weekly ec. 17. . 1,084.58 Purchases Sales(~). | 20.... 60.66 94.36 74.79 72.61 — .06 
Dec. 31.... 25.94 23.50 25.77 191.71 184.47 191.26 108.82 103.98 108.51| Week Dec. -1,034,585 1,017,587 — 16,998 | 21..°: 60.25 94.29 74.47 72.31 — .30 
1939. 1938. Adv. Dec. Unch. Tot.High.Low. | Dec. a ee eas 1anenne — 35,962 Week's range, 4 bende: 
HE cc RB BU AS WS MS We ier Met Wet Mime seams | 3200 2.. mea som seems} pom ee 
Jan. 21.... 24.53 23.51 23.62 185.97 182.49 182.74 105.22 103.04 103.18 | Jan. 440 500 146 1,086 107 Jan. 7... 792,981 849,799 + 56,818 | BONDS SOLD ON NEW YORK 
Jan. 14..217 750 117 1.064.045 4 | Jam. 14... 722,894 837,250 +114.356 STOCK EXCHANGE 
DAILY HIGH, LOW AND LAST Jan. 417 489 160 1066 61 4 Daily (Par Value) 
Jan. 16.... 24.32 24.06 24.16 184.07 182.90 183.32 104.19 103.48 103.74 
Jan. 17.... 24:26 23.93 24:22 184.37 182.49 18412 10431 103.21 104.17 a yan. M4... SED nT + 420 Week Ended 
Jam 18... QabY Said 2831 iskbe teeae toeag UOESL 108-21 104-17 \Jan. 16.27% 26 176 606 14 1 | Jan. 16... 88,870. 104,364 + 15,514 Jan. 21,'39. Jan. 22 
Jan. 19.... 2453 2413 24.42 185.34 183.70 18498 104.03 103-91 10470 /322- 12-371 175 178 74 17 0 | Jan. 17... 100,062 107,878 + 7.816 | Corporation. $27,237,000 $32,718, 
Jon 20 Shae BE DD DADS LGR oT letee 1eebe 1885 105-81 104-70 \Jan. 18..309 231 172 712 19 1 | Jan. 18... 93,834 95,555 1,721 | U.S. /823,950 4,957, 
Jan. 21.... 24.04 23.51 23.62 184.68 182.58 18274 104.36 103.04 103.18|jo0: 18-39 io ee Te 8 yan Be: SS soeis — ,2222 | Foreign ..... ae 
For weekly figures from 1925 tc Oct. 2, 1937, see THE ANNaList of Nov. 26,1997. |Jan. 21.. 73 558 122 753 9 2 ' Jan. 21... 84114 105,996 t 21'se2 | Total ...... $34,462,950 $42,271, 150 


Recent Books 


THE BIRTH OF THE OIL INDUSTRY 
By Paul H. Giddens 


Based upon new and fresh sources, this 
volume presents a well-integrated and 
comprehensive narrative of the origin and 
development of the petroleum industry in 
Western Pennsylvania up to 1870. Be- 
ginning with Father de la Roche D’Allion’s 
observation of petroleum in 1627, it de-° 
scribes the early petroleum springs and 
wells in Western New York, Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Ohio; the use of “Senaca Oil,” as it 
was called, for all sorts of ailments, until 
its value as an illuminating and lubricat- 
ing oil was gradually realized; the be- 
ginnings of the kerosene industry in the 
United States; the formation of the first 
joint stock petroleum companies, and the 
drilling in 1859 of Colonel E. L. Drake’s 
famous well. 

The author describes in detail tne mad 
rush for land that followed; the frantic 
speculation along Oil Creek; the great 
flowing wells of 1861 to 1864; modes of 
transporting oil to market; the develop- 
ment of a home and foreign market; the 
establishment of refineries; Federal taxa- 
tion of the new industry and its effects; 
the whirlwind rise of Pithole City from 
nothing at all except a spot in the wilder- 
ness to a city of 10,000 to 15,000 in about 
three months; the wild battles between 
teamsters and oilmen that followed the 
laying of the first pipe lines; the depres- 
sion that struck the industry in 1866 when 
the oil bubbie burst; the formation of oil 
rings, and the cultural growth of the oil 
towns. (Macmillan, $3.) 
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THE SUGAR ECONOMY OF PUERTO RICO 


By Arthur D. Gayer, Paul Homan and 
Earle K. James 

In Puerto Rico, according to the pub- 
lishers, the elements of friction that every- 
where characterize the working of human 
institutions, and the natural conflict of 
interests between different sections of the 
community are reinforced and aggravated 
by the triple circumstance that (1) the 
sugar industry looms so large in its econ- 
omy; (2) investments from the outside 
play a substantial part in the cane-grow- 
ing and manufacturing aspects of that 
industry, and (3) this external capital 
represents ownership and control by those 
who, though of the same citizenship, be- 
long to a different culture. The mate- 
rial is presented in three main sections. 
The first part consists of a survey of 
salient aspects of the general Puerto 
Rican economy. The second contains the 
facts about the sugar industry as gath- 
ered by the authors. The final part com- 
prises the authors’ general interpretations 
of the data and their conclusions and 
opinions. (Columbia University Press, 
$3.75.) 














“TI call it rubber even if you say 
it’s plasticized polyvinylchloride”’ 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


TS an odd substance which most 

users say they'd rather call ‘‘syn- 
thetic rubber’ even if Goodrich chem- 
ists, who developed it, won't. It's 
elastic; it can be molded to shape; but 
it’s made from limestone, coke and 
salt, was never nearer a rubber tree 
than cold cream to a cow; and it has 
to do things that rubber won't do be- 
cause it costs more. 

A good covering for electric cable 
because it’s practically fireproof; has 
a hundred industrial uses handling 
chemicals and greases; as a coating for 
cloth it makes the cloth waterproof 
and gives it resistance to sunlight. 


Koroseal (we call it) is only one of 
four Or more elastic synthetics used by 
Goodrich in various kinds of products 
which most of us call “rubber” prod- 
ucts. Each of these has some character- 
istic that makes it best for some one 
or more purposes. 

Synthetics are so important that 
Goodrich has a “synthetics depart- 
ment” to adapt various types to 
Goodrich products, to carry on re- 
search, to help Goodrich customers 
and prospective customers solve hun- 
dreds of problems. Men in_ this 
department not only £now synthetics 
but they are creating new knowledge 


about them all the time. That's also 
Goodrich practice toward all indus- 
trial rubber products. It’s the reason 
you are sure of the latest improvements 
and the greatest value if you specify 
GOODRICH to your distributor, 
whether you're interested in conveyor 
belts, rubber-lined tanks, hose—any 
mechanical goods of rubber or syn- 
thetics. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
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THE ANNALIST 


LET UP_ LIGHT UP A CAMEL 


SMOKERS FIND THAT CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCoS ARE SOOTHING TO THE NERVES 


a 


TRAPPED ON ABLAZING WRECK, 
Captain Hans Milton displayed 
courage and nerve-power that 
won him head-lines. He says: “On 
the schooner Pioneer, afire 400 
miles out of Halifax, we had a 
little food and water and some 
Camels. Those Camels were a 
great comfort through the nerve 
strain of worry and danger. It’s 
a rule with me, whenever I feel 
my nerves getting tense, keyed- 
up, to let up—light up a Camel.” 


EDDIE CANTOR — 

. America’s great comic 

personality in a riot of 

fun, music, and song. 

Each Monday evening 

on the Columbia Net- 

work. 7:30pm E.S.T.,9:30 pm C.S.T., 
8:30 pm M.S.T., 7:30 pm P.S.T. 


“RUNNING A HOME is a full-time 
job,” says Mrs. Frank E. Smith, 
housewifeand hostess, ‘and every 
minute of it can be nerve strain- 
ing. Cleaning up, planning meals, 
social affairs would run me pretty 
ragged (and add years to my looks) 
if I didn’t protect my nerves. My 
way of avoiding jumpy nerves 
is this: The minute I feel tense 
and ‘edgy, I pause —I let up — 
light up a Camel. I find Camels 
really soothing to the nerves.” 


BENNY GOODMAN — 

King of Swing, and the 

world’s greatest swing 

band — each Tuesday 

evening — over the 

Columbia Network. 
9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 
pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P. S. T. 


101 STORIES UP on the world’s tallest building,.Sidney Evert 
swings in the wind with only a frail scaffold between him and—well, 
it’s 1100 feet to the street. His work is to repair windows in the 
tower of the Empire State Building. Nerve straining, you bet, but as 
Sid Evert says: “A fellow with jumpy nerves wouldn’t last long on 
my job. So I ease the tension on my nerves whenever I can. I let 
up—light up a Camel. I find Camels are soothing to the nerves.” 
Smokers in a wide variety of nerve-nagging occupations, nerve- 
straining sports turn to Camels for the same reason. They find it 
Pays to ease nerve tension often. So they let up—light up a Camel! 


(above) AGORDON SETTER is pictured here 
—ahandsome, muscular dog to be proud of. 
It’s a thrill to watch his flashing action. And 
it’s a valuable lesson to observe that after 
strenuous activities, this dog suddenly halts 
... relaxes! Though his nervous system is 
high-strung like our own, the dog responds 
quickly to the énstinctive urge to rest. We 
don’t usually look after our nerves that 
well. Perhaps you have often willed your- 
self on... hour after hour at a task...ignor- 
ing nerve strain. Try breaking that nerve 
strain occasionally— pause now and then— 
LET UP—LIGHT UP A CAMEL! Camels 
are a matchless blend of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS  ...a supremely 
enjoyable cigarette! 


Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Ve., Winston-Salem, N. C. 








COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


Smoke 6 packs of Camels 
and find out why they are 
the LARGEST-SELLING 
CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


TANT OC . 
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